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WE return to a subject familiar to our readers, in some of its 

physical and moral bearings, but one of inexhaustible va- 
riety, and, in importance, secondary to few questions discussed : 
a subject of local, and yet of national interest—the Metropolis 
of the British Empire,—the centre of European civilization,—in 
a commercial sense, the Capital of the World. 

‘Municipal and Parochial Organization,’ ‘ Metropolitan Im- 
provements,’ ‘City Administration,’ are questions we have 
frequently discussed, but essentially belonging to the practical 
aims of the Westminster Review, and of far more serious 
moment to the public than many, very many of those which 
occupy the attention of party politicians. It is yet but imper- 
fectly understood that the test of all good government is local 
improvement; and the proposition cannot be enforced without 
reiteration. The spirit of British legislation is not compre- 
hended by judging of it exclusively from the debates of the 
House of Commons. An intelligent foreigner visiting this 
country would find the data he requires less in the news- 
papers than in the streets. What is the true end of all social 
Institutions but the social interest? What other meaning 
should have state policy, than that the people constituting the 
state should be well fed, well clothed, well lodged, well educated, 
and well =e from every calamity that human prudence 
can avert? A walk from Whitechapel to Westminster, and a 
few inquiries by the way, will explain to a stranger how far this 
object has been effected better than whole volumes of Hansard : 
and yet so little are the practical results of legislation thought 
of, that when two noblemen, a year or two back, accompanied 
Dr. Southwood Smith to Spitalfields, to see with their own eyes 
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the state of the poor, the fact was noted at the time as a marvel, 
and rather as a work of supererogation on the part of lawgivers 
than as a branch of duty. 

The reports of numerous Commissions of inquiry have awak- 
ened a general expectation of extensive measures of usefulness 
connected with home administration ; but the little that has yet 
been done shows to a lamentable extent how far more engrossing 
are questions of party conflict, and the old worn out theories 
of diplomacy, than any consideration of practical benefits to the 
people, which might be realized by government almost without 
an effort. 

Here are we, two millions of human beings, crowded upon a 
little spot five miles square, whence as from a mighty heart an 
impulse is communicated to every corner of the globe ;—inhabit- 
ants of a city which, from its influence in human affairs, will be 
remembered when even Rome shall be forgotten; and what 
does this government of ours, or the statesmen compésing it,— 
busy with the cares of an empire upon which the sun never sets, — 
do for us? Occupied with the regulations of Hong Kong, and 
the defence of British interests on the banks of the Columbia,— 
what share of the watchful vigilance of a British Cabinet is 
enjoyed by ws, here, on the banks of the Thames, in the streets 
comprising two hundred and fifty-one thousand houses round 
St. Paul’s ? 

To answer the inquiry would be only to afford another illus- 
tration of the aptness of a large portion of mankind, while taking 
the warmest interest in the affairs of their neighbours, to 
forget the maxim of ‘look at home.’ But we doubt whether the 
history of the world would afford an example of the capital of 
a great nation more neglected in the national councils, less 
indebted to government aid for its growth and progress, as a 
place of civilized abode, than London. 

In ancient times metropolitan improvement was an object for 
the ambition of kings. The glory of their capital was considered 
as theirown. “Is not this Great Babylon that I have builded ?” 
was an exclamation of pride, but of pride not unreasonably 
directed; and if Babylon corresponded with the description 
given of it by Herodotus, we may pardon the impulse of vain 
glory which turned the brain of Nebuchadnezzar. Egypt found 
in its Pharaohs,—Athens in a Pericles,—Rome in a succession 
of emperors,—architects and sculptors devoted to great struc- 
tural works of public utility and the embellishment of their 
native cities; England only a George the Fourth. To no other 
British monarch does it appear to have occurred that great 
kings might be less worthily employed than in planning streets ; 
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or that if palaces and churches were worth building, their environs 
should be something more than a mere province of brick ; and 
of late few persons of high influence or station appear to have 
troubled themselves with a thought about the matter. ‘The 
royal patronage of Nash was the stimulus to which we may trace 
almost every improvement of importance since projected, or now 
being carried into effect. Regent Street, and the Regent’s Park, 
created a taste for a better disposition of streets and buildings 
than had before existed, or than had then been commenced in 
Somers-town, and established the precedent to which we owe 
the entire renovation of many parts of old London,—the palatial 
magnificence of Eaton and Belgrave Squares, the improvements 
on the estate of the Bishop of London, and the more varied and 
picturesque squares and crescents of the Kensington Park 
estate at Notting Hill. 

Since the death of George the Fourth, government has taken 
no share in the initiation of corresponding measures; but the 
impulse given has been sustained by the public, and in some 
instances reluctant consents have been wrung from Chancellors 
of the Exchequer in aid of the general movement. ‘The apathy, 
however, of government upon all questions connected with either 
municipal organization, or structural improvement, has been 
shown during the present session in the debates upon public 
cemeteries, the window duties, and various important suggestions 
of the sanitary commissions; and is exemplified by the history 
of the private bill now before the House for a new line of street 
between Westminster Abbey and the Vauxhall Bridge-road. 
We allude to the bill lately introduced with the sanction of 
the Metropolitan Improvement Commissioners; and which ap- 
pears likely to be the first fruits of their three years’ deli- 
beration. This bill is only to give effect to a project twenty 
years old, and which obtained the recommendation of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons as far back as 1832. Fifty 
thousand pounds (for which a dozen different projectors have 
been quarrelling) are to be voted in aid of the line; and this is 
all that government has done from that time to the present 
for the improvement of Westminster, south of Pall Mall, beyond 
rebuilding the Houses of Parliament on perhaps the worst site 
that could have been found in England for a similar edifice; a 
mistake which has led to more money being sunk in the mud of 
the river to secure a foundation than would have purchased the 
fee-simple of the whole mass of ruinous third and fourth-rate 
tenements between Millbank and Buckingham Palace. 

It is singular that the immediate neighbourhood of royalty 
should be the worst built, and the worst drained district of the 
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metropolis, and yet, now that St. Giles’s has disappeared, so 
it is; and streets of infamous reputation, which it is scarcely 
safe or prudent to traverse even in open day, form the only 
avenues to Westminster Abbey, from Belgrave Square and 
Buckingham Palace. 

A government that would tolerate the Almonry at its very 
doors cannot of course be otherwise than indifferent to the state 
of Wapping, Rotherhithe, or Spitalfields; and we need not 
wonder that the promise of a Thames embankment has hitherto 
proved illusory. In no other capital in Europe are the ap- 
proaches of a noble river built up to the water’s edge. To throw 
its banks open to the public between Blackfriars and West- 
minster bridges less money is required than would suffice for 
any one of the two hundred railroads now before Parliament; and 
government cannot devise the ways and means. While perplexed 
with this difficulty, it can yet spend its millions to maintain the 
balance of power in Syria, to frighten Russia from Affghanistan, 
and coerce the Ameers of Scinde into a respect for treaties. 

At the present moment we are told that British interests 
require protection on the banks of the Columbia, nine months’ 
sail from Greenwich. We complain not that such protection 
should be afforded, but lament that none can be spared for 
Greenwich itself, one of the suburbs of the metropolis. And yet 
what Londoner would sacrifice Greenwich Park for all the prairies 
in the Oregon territory, or Shooter’s Hill for the whole range of 
the Rocky Mountains ? It will be happy for England when the 
physical and moral wants of her people shall obtain a tenth part 
of the attention which statesmen have hitherto bestowed upon 
the conquest and defence of distant and profitless dependencies. 
London in its most fashionable localities, west of Regent Street, 
gives but a faint indication of what the whole metropolis might 
become, and with it every town in England, if the duty of pro- 
moting public health, and of checking all abuses of local admi- 
nistration were made Cabinet questions, in lieu of many others 
which absorb the time and energies of party leaders. 

The imaginary difficulty of providing funds for local improve- 
ments is only an evidence of the want of earnestness in the will 
to provide them. ‘The local revenue of the metropolis, derived 
from rates and Trust estates, for public objects, is three millions 
sterling! Of these funds we believe a sixth are now wastefully 
or uselessly applied; but whether a sixth or sixteenth, no 
government gives itself the trouble to inquire, and the existing 
municipal organization of the metropolis, with its innumerable 
vestries, boards of commissioners, perpetual churchwardens, and 
irresponsible trustees,—its parishes of twenty houses, and pa- 
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rishes of twenty thousand houses,—each parish with its separate 
staff, and its separate Acts of Parliament, establishing different 
laws in different streets,—remains to this day a scandal to the 
legislation of the nineteenth century. 

We thus glance but glance only at a part of our subject upon 
which it is not at this moment our intention to dwell. It may 
help to interest the reader in the questions we have raised, re- 
specting the present and future, of the metropolis, if we now 
carry him back to the past, show him what London has been, 
and, with the assistance of Mr. Knight, trace its history in early 
records, and the remains of its ancient monuments. 

Mr. Knight’s * London’ containing everything that can possi- 
bly be said upon such a text, may be thought by some to contain 
too much;—not too much for the antiquarian, nor for the 
wealthy citizen, to whom this work in his library must prove an 
inexhaustible storehouse of anecdote for after-dinner conversa- 
tion, but too much for busy men of the world, or the mass of 
literary students. An epitome, however, of the information 
comprised in a work of great labour and research is usually 
welcomed by all, and we will endeavour in this case to analyse 
its contents as far as our limits may admit. 

‘ London’ is a joint production; the names of Mr. C. Knight, 
Mr. C. L. Craig, and Mr. J. Saunders, the chief contributors, 
appearing, with many others. It is crowded with illustrations, 
a few of which, as specimens, and to illustrate our own refer- 
ences, Mr, Knight has enabled us to produce. ['irst let us turn 
to a paper of considerable merit by Mr. Craig, forming the ninth 
chapter of the first volume. 

The word London Mr. Craig derives with great probability 
from the Celtic British words Zhong, signifying ships, and 
thun, dun, or din, the equivalgnt to the Saxon éown. Camden 
says, that London is actually called Lhong-porth, that is, a 
harbour for ships, by an ancient British bard; and Longedinium 
is one of the Latin forms of the name as given in the Itinerary of 
Antoninus. The name was subsequently corrupted by the 
Romans into Lundinium, Lundinum, Londinum, and hence 
London, which in its original form of Lhong-thun, or ship-town, 
was a name appropriate to its character as a town to which ships 
resorted, situated on a navigable river communicating with the 
sea. 

The Celtic origin of the word would seem to prove that 
London existed before the time of the Romans. It is not 
mentioned by Julius Cesar, but neither does he particularize 
any town excepting the capital of Cassivellaunus, supposed to 
be Verulam ; and had London been founded by the Romans, 
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there can be little doubt it would have received a Roman de- 
signation. 

The earliest mention of London is by Tacitus, who tells us, 
that in the year 62, in the reign of the Emperor Nero, Lon- 
dinum was “a place of the first distinction for abundance of 
resident merchants, and of traffic with other places,”—and this 
statement is confirmed by the subsequent facts related; for 
when the Britons revolted under Boadicea in the same year, 
London was the first point of attack, apparently as having 
become one of the chief seats of Roman power and civilization. 
Paulinus, the Roman general, hastened from Anglesea to its 
defence, but with a force insufficient to maintain it. London 
and Verulam were both sacked, and 70,000 persons, inhabitants 
of the two towns, friendly to the Romans, are said to have 
perished. 


It is commonly assumed that upon this occasion Boadicea, before 
she left the place, burned London to the ground; and the soil at a 
certain depth is still supposed to retain the ashes and other evidences 
of that conflagration. The appearances discovered on the excavation 
of a deep trench for a sewer in Lombard Street, in 1786, are thus 
described in a note by Sir John Henniker, printed in the Archeologia : 
—* The soil is almost uniformly divided into four strata; the upper- 
most thirteen feet six inches thick, of factitious earth; the second, 
two feet thick, of brick, apparently the ruins of buildings; the third 
three inches thick, of wood ashes, apparently the remains of a town 
built of wood and destroyed by fire ; the fourth of Roman pavement, 
common and tessellated.” In making another sewer from Dowgate 
through Walbrook, in 1774, similar appearances were observed ; the 
labourers brought up wood ashes mixed with soft earth and mud from 
a depth twenty two feet below the present surface. A few years ago 
also, in forming the northern approaches for the new London Bridge, 
on the site of the Church of St.eMichael, Crooked Lane, and in 
Eastcheap, there were found great quantities not only of ashes, but 
of molten green glass, and of the fine red pottery called Samian 
ware, blackened evidently by the action of intense fire. Many of 
the pieces of discoloured pottery were worked into ‘the mortar of a 
building, the foundations of which stood at the north-east corner of 
Eastcheap, and embedded in which two coins of the Emperor Clau- 
dius were also found. These vestiges seem certainly to point to 
some great conflagration as having taken place in this part of the 
city in the earliest age of the Roman occupation, after some of those 
buildings had been erected to which the tesselated pavements 
belonged ; but before the erection of many other Roman buildings, 
the remains of which have been disinterred in modern times, while 
most of the houses were still of wood, and while all of them stood 
upon the lowest level at which any traces of building have yet been 
found, indeed upon the natural earth. 
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There can be little doubt that London, although not a place 
of importance before the Roman conquest, had existed as a 
town, or village, such as towns and villages were then, a con- 
gregation of huts, from a period as remote as the first navigation 
of the Thames by ships or boats of any kind, whether native or 
foreign craft. We may conclude this from the fact, that between 
London Bridge and the Nore, there is no other site for a town 
equally favourable for landing and embarking at all states of the 
tide. It is necessary to bear in mind, that the low marsh lands 
lying along the river which are now protected by embankments 
from inundation, were in former times marshes covered at high 
water to a considerable depth. The Thames, below London, 
is described by Roman historians rather as an arm of the sea 
than as a river. It was, in fact, a broad expanse of pools and 
shallows; and the high ground about Dowgate Hill was the 
first elevated site on which houses could be built close to the 
navigable portion of the stream. 


It was the suspicion of the sagacious Wren, as we are informed 
in the * Parentalia,’ that the whole valley between Camberwell Hill 
and the hills of Essex, must have been anciently filled by a great 
frith or arm of the sea, which increased in width towards the east ; 
and that this estuary was only in the course of ages reduced to a 
river by the vast sand-hills which were gradually raised on both sides 
of it by the wind and tide, the effect being assisted by embankments, 
which on the Essex side are still perfectly distinguishable as of 
artificial origin, and are evidently works that could only have been 
constructed by a people of advanced mechanical skill. Wren himself 
ascribed these embankments to the Romans; and it is stated that a 
single breach made in them in his time cost 17,000/. to repair it, 
from which we may conceive both how stupendous must have been 
the labour bestowed on their original construction, and of what 
indispensable utility they are still found to be. In fact, were it not 
for this ancient barrier, the broad and fertile meadows stretching 
along that border of the river would still be a mere marsh, or a bed 
of sand overflowed by the water, though left perhaps dry in many 
places on the retirement of the tide. 


Cesar states, that the ruder tribes of the interior sowed no 
corn, and were dressed only in skins; but this implies that corn 
was sown, and cloth garments worn among the more advanced 
tribes, the South Britons, as in Gaul. Indeed it is evident that 
considerable progress had been made in tillage from the dense 
population encountered in his progress (infinita multitudo), with 
flocks and herds, too numerous to have subsisted in winter 
without some artificial provision. Extensive tracts of land had 
been brought under the plough before the invasion of Cesar, 
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and roads existed between the cultivated parts of the island. 
Still the prevailing character of the country was woodland and 
marsh. To the north of London, a few miles only from the 
river, was a vast forest, and close to the town on the north-east 
was a fen, or lake of great extent, from which the borough of 
Finsbury has derived its name. London, as a British city, 
appears to have been confined to the sloping banks of the river 
between the Mansion House and Billingsgate. Near the site of 
the Mansion House ran a brook, commemorated by * Walbrook,’ 
which was the western boundary of the city. 

After the destruction of London by Boadicea, the place is not 
again mentioned in historical records till the year 297, when it 
was attacked by a body of Franks, but delivered in the eleventh 
hour by the opportune arrival of a part of the fleet of the Em- 
peror Constantius. ‘To secure the inhabitants from any similar 
attempt at depredation, Constantine surrounded the city, now 
considerably enlarged, with the strong stone wall of which frag- 
ments yet remain. In 330, London was attacked by a combined 
force of Picts and Scots from the north, mixed with Franks and 
Saxons from the opposite coast. These enemies were defeated 
and dispersed by Theodosius, who landed at Sandwich, on 
hearing of the danger of London, and hastened to its relief. 
Theodosius repaired the wall, and appears to have strength- 
ened generally the fortifications of the towns and military strong- 
holds of the Romans before he left Britain. About the time of 
his becoming Emperor of the West (394), London received or 
assumed the name of Augusta, a designation only given by the 
Romans to metropolitan cities, or the chief town of an exten- 
sive province. At this period, therefore, London had become the 
capital of Roman Britain; a fact confirmed by the Itinerary of 
Antoninus, which out of fifteen roads given, in Britain, describes 
seven as beginning or terminating in that city. 


Camden, with great probability, considers the famous London 
Stone, of which a small fragment yet remains, encased in another stone 
standing against the south wall of St. Swithin’s Church, in Cannon 
Street, as the central milliarum, or mile stone, similar to that in the 
Forum at Rome, from which the chief British high-roads radiated, 
and the distances on them were reckoned. 

Watling Street, of which Cannon Street is a part, is supposed by 
Wren to have been the principal street of Roman London, and it is 
not unlikely that it may have been a British road before the arrival 
of the Romans: extending to the north-west, it may have joined the 
other great highway which appears to have run along the line of 
Cheapside, most probably at the north-east corner of St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, whence it seems to have proceeded over Holborn 
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Bridge (at the northern extremity of the present Farringdon Street) 
to the west, and perhaps also in another line towards the north, or 
the north-west, forming the road afterwards called Hermin Street 
by the Saxons. In the opposite direction, again, it is generally sup- 
posed to have passed under the name of the Vicinal Way, perhaps 
the same with that called the Ikenild Street, through Aldgate, 
towards the north-east, and it may also have sent out a branch 
due north along the line of the present Bishopsgate. The roads 
from the south side of the river, of which that from Rutupize was the 
chief, may have been brought to Watling Street and London Stone, 
either over a bridge near where London Bridge still is, or by a ferry 
a little higher up at Dowgate, supposed to be a corruption of Dwr- 
gate, that is, the water-gate, opposite to Stoney Street on the Surrey 
side, the mere name of which would seem to attestit to have been 
an ancient causeway. London Stone, it may be observed, stood 
anciently on the south side of Cannon Street, pitched upright, near 
the channel or kennel, according to Stow, who adds, that it was 
“fixed in the ground very deep, fastened with bars of iron, and 
otherwise so strongly set, that, if carts do run against it through 
negligence, the wheels be broken, and the stone itself unshaken.” 
Possibly the cart-wheels were made sfronger afterwards, the better 
to stand the perils to which they were thus exposed ; for it is pretty 
evident that the old stone has not always had the best of it in such 
encounters. It is now reduced, judging from what may be seen 
of it, to a fragment not a great deal larger than a man’s head. 
Still, even this relic of so ancient and venerable a monument is 
interesting «nd precious, and we ought not to omit the name of 
the worthy citizen to whom we owe its preservation—Mr. Thomas 
Maiden, of Sherbourn Lane, printer, who, it is said, when St. 
Swithin’s Church was about to undergo a repair in 1798, pre- 
vailed on the parish officers to consent that the stone should 
be placed where it still remains, after it had been doomed 
to destruction as a nuisance. For before this it stood close 
to the edge of the kerb-stone on the same side of the street 
to which it seems it had been removed from its original posi- 
tion on the opposite side, in December 1742. Its foundations 
were uncovered in the course of the operations that took place 
after the great fire; and were found to be so extensive, that 
Wren, who does not appear to have doubted that they were 
Roman, was inclined to think that they must have supported some 
more considerable monument than even the central milliarium. “ In 
the adjoining ground to the south, upon digging for altars,” we are 
told in the Parentalia, “were discovered some tesselated pave- 
ments, and other extensive remains of Roman workmanship and 
buildings.” “ Probably,” adds the account, “this might in some 
degree have imitated the Milliarum Aureum at Constantinople, 
which was not in the form of a pillar, as at Rome, but an eminent 
building ; for under its roof, according to Cedrenus and Suidas, stood 
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the statues of Constantine and Helena, Trajan, an equestrian statue 
of Hadrian, a statue of Fortune, and many other figures and decora- 
tions.” The recorded history of London Stone, we may add, reaches 
beyond the Conquest. Stow found it mentioned as a land-mark in a 
list of rents belonging to Christ’s Church, Canterbury, at the end “ of 
a fair written Gospel-book,” given to that foundation by the West 
Saxon King Athelstane, who reigned from 925 to 941. Roman Lon- 
don in course of time certainly extended over a much greater space 
than was occupied by the original British town, or even probably by 
that which Boadicea sacked and laid waste. Appearances which 
still exist, and numerous remains that have been discovered in modern 
times, prove that it must have spread out from the central height, 
which appears to have been first built upon, not only to the east 
and west, but also to the north, and even across the river to the south. 


The probable limits of Loudon, when a Roman city, are 
shewn in the annexed sketch, and may be ascertained by the 
traces yet existing of the old city wall, historical records, and 
sepulchral remains, shewing the situation of the ancient ceme- 
teries, which it is known the Romans invariably placed without 
their towns, but usually near the gates, as in the case of the 
road called the street of tombs at Pompeii. 

The fragmentary portions of the old city wall, which a few 
years ago were numerous, are now fast disappearing, but a part 
which had been buried for centuries was brought to light by the 
excavations required for the works of the Blackwa]) Railroad, 
between Fenchurch Street and the Minories. ‘The workmen in 
digging for a foundation in a court behind the south-west corner 
of America Square came upon a wall seven and a-half feet thick, 
and of similar height, composed of stones and square bricks, the 
latter forming two layers between every five courses of stones. 
Other portions of the old wall may still be seen in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and their general direction being the same, pointing 
nearly due north from the river, it is certain that Roman London 
was bounded by the Minories on the east; the street so called 
having formerly been a road along the wall on its outer side. 
On the north the ancient limit of the city is commemorated in 
the street called ‘London Wall.” On the west the boundary 
was St. Paul’s Churchyard, which appears from the earliest 
period to have been used as a burial place both by Britons and 
Romans, and of which the greater portion, in the time of Con- 
stantine, was undoubtedly without the city. It is known, how- 
ever, that the city wall was extended from time to time towards 
the west, buildings having increased on that side, rather than on 
the east, in consequence of the whole of the Wapping and 
Stepney district having been an undrained marsh, of which in 
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» Sepulchral Monument at Ludgate after the Great Fire. 


3. Urns, Sepulchral Remains, and Pavement at St. Paul's, after 
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4, Causeway at Bow Church after the Great Fire. 


. Tiles and Pottery at Guildhall, 1822. 
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. Tesselated Pavement in Lothbury, 1805, 


7. Buildings, Coins, &c. in Lombard Street, and Birchin Lane, 
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« Roman Coins and Tiles at St. Mary-at-Iill, 1787. 


- Pavements and Urns by St. Dunstan’s in the East, 1824. 
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), Pavement in Long Lane. 

11. Tesselated Pavement in Croshy Square. 
12. Pavement in Old Broad Street. 
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13. Cemetery outside Bishopsgate, 1723. 


14. Sepulchral Remains inside Bishopsgate, 1707. 





15. Coins, Sepulchral Monument, &c. in the Tower, 1777. 
16. Tesselated Pavement in Crutched Friars, 1787. 
17. Pavement in Northumberland Alley, Fenchurch Street. 


18, Cemetery at Spitalfields, 1576. 
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19. Cemetery and Monument in Goodman’s Fields, 1787. 
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the Roman time even the driest spots could only be used as 
places of sepulture. 

As before observed, the ‘ Wall Brook,’* the course of which, 
from the north, was along Lothbury, Princes Street by the 
Bank, and the Mansion House, but which is now lost in the 
city sewers, was the probable first boundary of London to the 
west. It was then a British city. The wall of Constantine ex- 
tended to Paternoster Row. Subsequently it was made to 
enclose Newgate Street, and finally its south-western angle was 
carried down to the River Fleet, now the deep arched ditch 
or main sewer running under Farringdon Street and Holborn 
bridge. ‘This last extension was in 1246, when Edward the 
First ordered a new wall to be built, to enclose the monastery of 
the Black Friars. 

The city wall was protected principally by three forts,—one 
on the east, called the Palatine ‘Tower, subsequently the Tower 
of London; one on the west, known in later times as the Castle 
of Monfichet, on the site and with the stones of which the 
monastery of the Black Friars was built; and by a third on the 
north-west, called Baynard Castle. Fitzstephen describes the 
wall of London in the twelfth century, as both high and thick, 
with numerous towers or turrets, and even double gates. The 
seven gates are supposed to have been Ludgate, Newgate, Al- 
dersgate, Cripplegate, Bishopsgate, Aldgate, and the Postern 
Gate near the Tower. He adds, that ‘* London once had its walls 
and towers in like manner on the south; but that vast river. the 
Thames, which abounds with fish, enjoys the benefit of tides, 
and wastes the city on this side, hath in a long tract of time, 
totally subverted and carried away the walls in this part.” The 
presumption is that the walls on the south side were pulled 
down by desire of the merchants, when the river frontage was 
required for wharves, and that the river was deemed a sufficient 
defence in ordinary cases on that side, without walls. ‘The 
plan given shows the walls, jets, and towers alluded to, and 
the references at foot indicate the nature of Roman remains 
discovered in the city, and the exact spot where found. 

Roman tesselated pavements have been found as far west as 
St. Andrew’s Hill, Holborn, and in various parts of Southwark 
and Deptford, but these are the vestiges of isolated habitations, 
forming a part of the ancient suburbs. Mr. Saunders describes 
a relic of the time still existing in the Strand, and of extreme 
interest, as identifying a people by their habits,—the same on the 


* Some are of opinion that Wallbrook was so called from the stream passing 
through the wall at Bishopsgate on entering the city. It is a more probable sup- 
position that the course of an ancient wall ran along the brook. 
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banks of the Thames, as on the Tiber. It may be seen in 
Strand Lane, the former site of an ancient mansion belonging to 
the D’Anvers of Leicestershire, and is a bath, which tradition 
ascribes to the Romans, and which is supposed to have been 
closed up for a long period to make room for later structures, 
and re-opened upon their removal. 





‘ Among those curious narrow lanes which extend from the Strand 
downwards to the Thames, there is one called Strand Lane, through 
which ran the water-course from Strand Bridge. It is a place which 
few persons besides the inhabitants are at all familiar with—a cir- 
cumstance that may account for the little notice that has been paid 
to the announcement seen in front of No. 5 of the lane in question. 
We were roaming carelessly through these lanes, thinking there 
could be little or nothing in them to repay the curious visitor, when 
an inscription attracted our attention, and we read “ The Old 
Roman Spring Bath!” With some surprise and a great deal of 
incredulity we desired to be shown this piece of antiquity, which the 
chief historians of the metropolis had said nothing about. Descend- 
ing several steps we found ourselves in a lofty vaulted passage evi- 
dently ancient, and its antiquity became still more apparent on walk- 
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ing to the end of the passage, where the ceiling of the opposite or 
terminal wall exhibits half of a great circular arch, the upper por- 
tion of the other half being occupied by a descending piece of 
masonry, supported by a beam which appears to be at least two or 
three centuries old, possibly much more. The age of this beam 
speaks significantly as to the age of the arch, which it ‘and the ac- 
companying masonry have mutilated. On the left of the passage is 
a door, leading into a vaulted chamber, measuring, we should sup- 
pose, about twenty feet in length, the same in height, and in breadth 
about nine feet. In the massive wall between the chamber and the 
passage is a recess, passing which, and standing at the further end 
of the room, we have the view seen in the above engraving. The 
bath itself is about thirteen feet long, six broad, and four feet six 
inches deep. The spring is said to be connected with the neighbouring 
holy well, which gives name to Holywell Street, and their respective 
position makes the statement probable. Through the beautifully 
clear water, which is also as delightful to the taste as refreshing to 
the eye, appear the sides and bottom of the bath, exhibiting, we were 
teld, the undoubted evidences of the high origin ascribed to it. Mi- 
nutely as the height and peculiar coldness of the water would permit, 
did we and the artist of the above drawing examine the structure of 
these supposed Roman walls and pavement. The former consisted, 
we found, of layers of brick, of that peculiar flat and neat-looking 
aspect which certainly seemed to imply the impress of Roman hands, 
divided only by thin layers of stucco, and resting upon a mass of 
stucco and rubble. The construction of the pavement is made visible 
by a deep hole at the end near the window, where the spring is con- 
tinually flowing up; and in pursuing our inquiries among those per- 
sons best calculated to satisfy them, we were told by a gentleman 
connected with the management of the estate, who had had a portion 
of the pavement purposely removed, that the rubble was of that 
peculiar character well known among architects as Roman.’ 


Mr. Craig observes, that we are apt to think and speak of the 
Roman occupation, as if it had been little more than a mere 
episode in the history of the country, and as if we had only 
emerged from barbarism upon the Saxon and Norman conquests; 
but Roman influence in Britain extended over a period of six 
hundred years, very nearly one third the whole period that has 
elapsed since the landing of Julius Czesar to the present hour. 
The profound peace England enjoyed during the greater part of 
this period accounts for the silence of historians respecting it. 
Britain was simply a prosperous colony, of which there were 
neither wars nor changes of dynasty to record, but the very 
absence of these, conjoined with the continued presence of 
Roman garrisons, Roman officers of state, and multitudes of 
settlers from all parts of that vast empire, must have been 
favourable in the highest degree to the progress of civilization. 
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In another paper contributed to Mr. Knight’s work by the 
same writer, we have a dissertation on London Bridge, a struc- 
ture intimately connected with the history of London, at least 
for the last thousand years. Mr. Craig, bearing in mind that 
the river Thames flowed for the most part through broad marshes, 
doubts, but we think on insufficient grounds, the correctness of 
the statement of Dion Cassius, who makes mention of a bridge 
over the Thames at the time of the expedition of the Emperor 
Claudius in 44. Mr. Craig forgets that the Romans were not a 
people to be deterred by the difficulties of crossing a marsh or a 
river, however broad, when, as in this case, it was an object of 
importance to establish uninterrupted communications. Every 
soldier was a labourer, accustomed to work under the direction 
of skilful military engineers ; and to construct a bridge of boats, 
or one on piles, with the timber supplied from adjacent forests, 
and sufficient for the object, was an operation of mere routine to 
armies accustomed to traverse the most wild and uncultivated 
regions. We conclude that a bridge of some kind existed, 
although not one of stone. ‘The materials may have been sufli- 
ciently slight to have been often swept away, and as often 
renewed. 

Snorro Sturleson, the Icelandic Historian, has preserved 
an account of a battle fought at London in 1008, when the 
bridge was destroyed by the ships of the Norwegian King 
Olave; and the bridge which had then been erected was pro- 
bably not the first thrown across the Thames that had shared a 
similar fate. It is described as built upon piles and as wide 
enough for two carriages to drive abreast, with turrets and 
covered bulwarks for defence. London and Southwark had 
been seized by the Danes, who held possession of the bridge and 
manned it with troops, when the ships of King Olave, (the saint 
of the calendar, after whom the Church was named of St. 
Olave’s, Southwark,) sailed up the river to assist his ally, the 
Saxon King, Ethelred, to expel his enemies. King Olave 
rowed his barks close up to the bridge, fastened strong cables to 
the piles, and then rowing away, with the assistance of an ebb 
tide, fairly pulled it down, with its crowd of armed defenders. 

The bridge was soon rebuilt, for we find it again mentioned in 
1016, when the Saxon Chronicle informs us that, on the inva- 
sion of the country by the Danish King, Canute, his fleet pro- 
ceeded up the river to London, and dug a canal on the Surrey 
side, through which they towed their vessels to the west side of 
the bridge. ‘This bridge was destroyed by a violent storm on 
the 10th of November, 1091, when a furious south-east wind 
threw down six-hundred private houses, besides several churches, 
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and when the tide came rushing up with unusual violence. Lon- 
don bridge was again destroyed in 1136, when the city was laid 
in ruins from St. Paul’s to Aldgate by a fire. The first London 
Bridge of stone was commenced in 1176, and finished in the year 
1209. The architect was Peter, the curate of St. Mary Cole- 
church, the church at the south end of Grocer’s Alley, Poultry. 
The expense is said to have been defrayed by a tax on wool, 
whence the popular saying that “ London Bridge is built on wool- 
sacks.” It consisted of twenty arches supported upon nineteen 
piers. Seventy years after it had been finished mention is made, 
in a patent roll of the ninth year of Edward the First, a.p. 1280, 
of innumerable people dwelling upon it, and it is probable that 
there were some houses upon it from the first, besides the 
chapel of St. Thomas a Becket, over the central pier, within 
which the architect himself was buried. 





The eleventh arch from the Southwark side was formed as a 
drawbridge, to allow of the passage of vessels with high masts ; 
and adjoining it was erected the singular edifice called Nonsuch 
House, said to have been constructed in Holland, brought over in 
pieces, and set up without mortar or iron ; wooden pegs holding 
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the frame work together. On the gate, at the Southwark end, it 
became the custom to expose the heads of decapitated traitors, 
and it hence received the name of ‘Traitor’s Gate. 


Approaches to London Bridge on the Southwark side.) 


The houses on the bridge were partially destroyed by fire, 
at three different periods ;—in 1663, 1666, and in 1725. In 
1760 the whole had become ruinous and were therefore removed. 

Southwark derives its name from a ‘ work’ or fortification 
erected for the defence of London on the south, or Surrey side 
of the river, and was frequented as a market in the time of Ethel- 
red. On the north side of London wood and marsh lands had 
been changed by cultivation prior to the year 1190 into what 
Fitzstephen describes as “ the open pleasant meadows and flow- 
ing rivulets” of Holborn and Clerkenwell. One of those rivulets 
was the Old Bourne, a stream, with vineyards on its banks, 
flowing into the river Fleet, at Holborn-bridge. Clerkenwell 
was a small village, the first nucleus of which was formed by 
two monastic establishments, the priory of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, and the nunnery of St. Mary. ‘Two centuries ago it was 
a fashionable place of resort. Malcolm enumerates, in the year 
1617, twenty-three ‘lords,’ ‘ ladies,’ and ‘sirs,’ as living in 
Clerkenwell Close, St. John Square, and their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, now exclusively inhabited by the journeymen watch- 
makers of the metropolis. 

It does not appear that the village of St. Giles’s ever enjoyed 
the same distinction. Although situated ‘in the fields,’ and 
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even more to the west than Clerkenwell, its reputation was 
indifferent from the first. It is supposed to have sprung from 
a hospital for lepers, founded by Matilda, wife of Henry I. about 
the year 1117. Here the gallows was erected in 1413, when 
removed from its former accustomed place ‘the Elms,’ in Smith- 
field. When agaiu removed to Tyburn, St. Giles’s was the halt- 
ing place for condemned criminals journeying to execution, who 
were presented at the hospital with a bowl of ale, as their last 
refreshment. These facts account for the place having been 
shunned by the better class, and becoming the refuge of a low 
population; but it is interesting to mark the changes which time 
has effected, and the changes still in progress in this parish, 
now (inthe centre of the metropolis) shewn in the following plan 
of St. Giles’s in the Fields, as it existed a few centuries back. 

















ST, GILES IN THE 
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1. The first St. Giles’s Church. 2. Remains of the walls anciently enclosing the hospital precincts. 
3. Site of the Gallows, and afterwards of the pound. 4. Way to Uxbridge, now Oxford Street. 
5. Elde Strate, since called Hog Lane. 6. Le Lane, now Monmouth Street. 7. Site of the Seven 
Dials, formerly called Cock and Pye Fields. &. Elm Close, since called Long Acre. 9. Drury Lane. 


The Strand was a public road-way along the banks of the 
river, open to the water's edge, and remained literally a strand, 
long after other parts of the vicinity of London had lost their 
native character and appearance. So late as 1315, a petition 
presented by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of West- 
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minster, stated that the footway at the entrance of Temple Bar, 
and thence to the palace, was interrupted by thickets and bushes, 
and in the wet season almost impassable. In front of the site of 
St. Mary’s church stood a May-pole, removed by the Puritans 
at the time of the Commonwealth, but replaced by another in 
1713, with two gilt balls and a vane on the summit, which 
remained till the present church was built. This is the same 
May-pole which figures in the ‘* Dunciad.” 


“ Amidst the area wide they took their stand, 
Where the tall May-pole once o’erlook’d the Strand ; 
But now, as Anne, and piety ordain, 
A church collects the saints of Drury Lane.” 


The first encroachments upon a space originally devoted to 
the sports and athletic games of the ancient Londoners, a space 
which should have been ever held sacred for such an object, was 
made by the great, including lords spiritual and temporal, who 
seized upon the best spots as convenient and eligible sites for 
their mansions. Before these mansions fell into decay a dense 
population had surrounded them, and the ground had be- 
come too valuable for other purposes to allow of their being 
re-built, without the sacrifice of a large available rental. Thus 
Arundel Street, Norfolk Street, Surrey Street, and Howard 
Street rose upon the site of Norfolk House, the mansion of the 
Earl of Arundel, and once the residence of the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. ‘Villiers’ Street, ‘Duke’ Street, ‘Off’ Alley, 
‘ Buckingham’ Street, mark the former site of York House, last 
the seat of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. ‘The Duke of 
Northumberland still prefers a strand residence in the village 
of ‘ Charing’ to a large increase of ground rents. 

The Savoy was another palace in the Strand, of which the 
erection of Waterloo Bridge swept away all remains excepting 
the chapel. 

The following sketch is from ‘ Visschen’s London,’ and repre- 
sents the Palace of the Savoy as it stood in 1661. Its founder 
was Peter de Savoy, uncle to Eleanor, queen of Henry the Third, 
created Earl of Savoy and Richmond, but the original erection 
of the year 1245 was destroyed in 1381, during the insurrection 
of Wat ‘Tyler. A few years previous to that event the Savoy 
Palace was the assigned abode of the royal prisoner of Edward 
the Black Prince, King John of France, who died there on the 
9th day of April, 1364. 


“In 1381 the popular fury burst with terrific effect upon its stately 
walls and towers. In that year Wat Tyler, the dreaded leaderof a hun- 
dred thousand desperate men, appeared at Blackheath. On the 12th 
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of June, whilst one body marched along the Surrey bank of the 
Thames, and destroyed the furniture and books of Lambeth Palace, 
another directed their steps towards the Savoy. They then ‘ set 
fire to it round about, and made proclamation that none, on pain to 
lose his head, should convert to his own use anything that there was, 
but that they should break such plate and vessel of gold and silver 
as was found in that house (which was in great plenty) into small 
pieces, and throw the same into the river of Thames. Precious 
stones they should bruise in mortars, that the same might be to no 
use, and so it was done by them. One of their companions they 
burned in the fire, because he minded to have reserved one goodly 
piece of plate. They found there certain barrels of gunpowder, 
which they thought had been gold or silver, and throwing them into 
the fire more suddenly than they thought, the Hall was blown up, 
the houses destroyed, and themselves very hardly escaped away.’ 
The same writer mentions in his Chronicles an appalling incident of 
this affair. ‘ Two and thirty of these rebels entered a cellar of the 
Savoy, where they drank so much of sweet wines that they were not 
able to come out in time, but were shut in with the wood and stones 
that mured (walled) up the door, where they were heard crying 
and calling seven days after, but none came to help them out till 
they were all dead.’ 
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“ From this period, during a century and a quarter, the Savoy 
remained a heap of ruins. About the expiration of that time Henry 
the Seventh began to erect a beautiful hospital on the site; and to 
ensure its completion, bequeathed 10,090 marks to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s for that purpose.” 


The hospital was dissolved in the reign of Elizabeth ; having 
become a public nuisance as an ill-conducted vagrant asylum. 
Charles the Second converted it into an hospital for soldiers and 
sailors, and subsequently into a garrisun. 

The Savoy is famous in ecclesiastical history for two religi- 
ous meetings held there to determine the creed of England for 
succeeding ages. One was the Synod of Independents, held 
October 12, 1658, a short time before the death of Cromwell, 
when ministers of one hundred congregational churches met 
together, and agreed upon a “ Declaration of Faith,” consisting 
of thirty-three chapters, comprising nearly two hundred distinct 
articles of belief. Only three years subsequent to the “ Declara- 
tion of Faith” was held the celebrated ‘* Savoy Conference.” 


“On the 25th of March 1661 royal letters patent were issued, 
appointing twelve bishops, with nine assistant clergymen, to meet an 
equal number of Presbyterian divines at the lodgings of Dr. Sheldon, 
Bishop of London, and Master of the Savoy, ‘ to advise upon and 
review the Book of Common Prayer,’ &c., and if occasion be to make 
such reasonable and necessary alterations, corrections, and amend- 
ments as shall be agreed upon to be needful, and expedient for the 
giving satisfaction to tender consciences, and the restoring and con- 
tinuing of peace and unity in the Church.’ Among the eminent 
men present during the controversy were Richard Baxter and Dr. 
Willis, the great mathematician. The former, not satisfied with 
the proceedings, set to work, and drew up in a single fortnight an 
entirely new liturgy, and offered it for the approval of the Conference. 
The act gave great offence to the bishops and other members of the 
Church of England, and they rejected it without examination. Ulti- 
timately, after a great number of discussions carried on in the pre- 
sence of a numerous audience, the two parties separated without 
coming to any agreement.” 


The Savoy Conference, although it led to no practical result, 
was a sign of the times; one which indicated the termination of 
that religious madness which had characterized the preceding 
age. Sects which could not agree upon forms of worship, could 
now agree to differ without persecuting each other to the stake. 
A century had not elapsed since a period when any doubt or 
hesitation upon the doctrines of the dominant sect, whether that 
sect for the time being might be Catholic or Protestant, was a 
capital offence, to be punished with burning. We are reminded 
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of this period while we are writing by the Anti-Maynooth agita- 
tion; something still remaining of that old intolerance which 
called forth the rebuke ‘ye know not what spirit ye are of. It 
is well that we are content to punish heresy by the privation of 
civil rights and immunities, but the disciples of Christ went only 
one step farther when they said, ‘ Lord, wilt thou that we 
command fire to come down from heaven to consume them ?” 





The above print represents Smithfield in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the burning of Anne Askew and three other women, 
for heresy, on the 16th of July, 1546. Anne Askew was the 
daughter of a country baronet, Sir William Askew, of Lincoln- 
shire. Before leaving prison she was put upon the rack, with 
a view of extorting evidence against the queen (Catherine Parr), 
who was supposed to countenance her opinions. ‘The torturers 
failed in their object. No amount of anguish could induce Anne 
Askew either to impeach her royal mistress, or recant; the offer 
of afree pardon at the stake, on the same conditions, was rejected, 
and the consequences endured to the end with a fortitude of 
which there has never been a more heroic example. 

Burning alive has ceased to be a capital punishment through- 
out the whole of Europe: the last instance of the kind was in 
1781, when a woman was burnt alive in Seville for licentious 
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intercourse with a damon; but so late as the 10th of March, 
1789, a woman was burnt for coining, in London, before the 
debtors’ door of Newgate ; first, however, having been mercifully 
strangled. The act inflicting this barbarous penalty was only 
repealed the following year. ‘The world moves, as was observed 
by Galileo, and it moves morally as well as physically, but we 
must resign ourselves to the fact, that in a moral sense it moves 
slowly. 

Tt has been fortunate for the posterity of succeeding reigns 
that Henry the Eighth, by whose orders Anne Askew was 
burnt, did not wholly confine his amusements to burning or be- 
heading. He had a passion for the chase, which led him to 
conceive the notion of forming a new forest or grand hunting 
ground in the neighbourhood of his palace at Westminster. ‘To 
this we owe the Parks, the most healthful and ornamental 
features of London. Here is a proclamation issued by Henry in 
July, 1546— 


“ Forasmuch as the king’s most royal Majesty is much desirous to 
have the games of hare, partridge, pheasant, and heron, preserved in 
and about his manor of the palace of Westminster, for his own dis- 
port and pastime ; that is to say, from his said palace of Westminster 
to St. Gyles’s in the Fields, and from thence to Islington, to our Lady 
of the Oak, to Highgate, to Hornsey Park, to Hampstead Heath, and 
from thence to his said palace of Westminster, to be preserved and 
kept for his own disport, and pleasure, and recreation; his highness 
therefore straitly chargeth and commandeth all and singular his sub- 
jects, of what estate, degree, or condition soever they be, that they 
nor any of them do presume or attempt to hunt, or to hawk, or in 
any means to take or kill any of the said game within the precincts 
aforesaid, as they tender his favour, and will eschew the imprison- 
ment of their bodies, and further punishment at his Majesty’s will 
and pleasure.” 


The better to secure the same object Henry had previously 
endeavoured to purchase, or by other means get into his own 
hands, all the private property comprised within the district 
described. 


“ The fields which now constitute St. James's Park were acquired in 
exchange for some lands in Suffolk. The hospital of St. James’s was 
pulled down, the sisterhood pensioned off, “ a goodly palace’ erected 
on its site, and a park enclosed by a brick wall. Hyde Park came 
into the possession of the same bluff monarch by a less formal pro- 
cess at the dissolution of monasteries. It formed part of the manor 
of Hyde, the property of the abbot and monastery of St. Peter at 
Westminster. A number of manors previously belonging to monas- 
teries fell into the king’s hands at the same time, one of which seems 
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to have been the manor of Mary Bourne ; attached to which, in the 
time of Elizabeth, was a park, in which it is recorded that a deer was 
killed on one occasion for the amusement of the Muscovite embas- 
sador. Some undivided twenty-fourth parts of the manor of Mary 
Bourne, and of Mary Bourne Park, have been retained by the crown 
to the present day ; and these with some additional lands now consti- 
tute the Regent’s Park.” * 


In the reign of Charles the Second the fashionable sport of the 
Parks was the game of Pall Mall, a kind of golf, or out-of-door 
billiards, imported from France, the art of which consisted in 
striking a ball through a ring, or a small arched opening. ‘The 
word is derived from Pale, the blade of an oar,—or Pelle, a 
shovel, and Mail, the stick or mallet connected with the blade 
or shovel. It may be rendered ‘oar-bat,’ or ‘ bat-oar,’ the 
original of the word ‘battledore,’ and, in fact, ‘a long and 
pliable battledore,’ or shovel stick, is the best verbal description 
that can be given of a Pall Mail; but the following print, copied 
by Mr. Knight from Smith’s Antiquities of Westminster, will 
give an idea both of the instrument and the game. 





The ring, or hoop through which the ball was driven was not 


* Page 187, Vol. I. From a paper contributed by Mr. Weir. 
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invariably suspended from a pole. The general custom was to 
fix it in a cross fence at the end of a long smooth walk, in which 
arched openings were sometimes substituted for a hoop. The 
smooth walk prepared for this purpose, becoming identified with 
the game, was called ‘The Mall.” The Mall of St. James’s 
Park is thus described by Pepys— 


“ 1663, May 15th. I walked in the Park, discoursing with the 
keeper of the Pall Mall, who was sweeping of it, who told me that 
the earth is mixed that do floor the Mall, and that over all there is 
cockle-shells powdered and spread to keep it fast ; which, however, in 
dry weather turns to dust and deads the ball.” 


This was a new Mall. The first public walk devoted to the 
game occupied the site of the present Pall Mall; where Pepys 
in another place mentions supping at a tavern with the sign of 
‘The Old Mall.’ 

It is worthy of remark, as showing a change in the habits 
of society by no means for the better, that most of the amuse- 
ments of the ancient Londoners were connected with out-door 
exercise. No people appear to have been more passionately 
fond of athletic games than the citizens of London in by-gone 
times; no people on the face of the earth have now so few 


opportunities of indulging a similar taste, assuming it still to 
exist. The national sport was archery. 


“In the beginning of the reign of Henry the Eighth the great 
archery grounds were Finsbury Fields. These extended from the 
open country down to the very wall of the City itself, where stood 
Moor Gate. The only buildings beyond Moor Gate were those 
scattered along a kind of avenue, then occupied by bowyers, fletchers, 
and stringers, but since known to fame as Grub Street, and more 
recently as Milton Street. Beyond Grub Street the broad meadows 
were dotted in every direction with the archers’ marks, which were 
pillars of stone or wood supporting a target. There were no less than 
one hundred and sixty-four of these marks in 1594, each being dis- 
tinguished by a name, most commonly of a fanciful kind, exhibiting a 
strange partiality for alliteration. One was called Daye’s deed, 
another Dunstan’s darling; others respectively Pakes’ Pillar, Par- 
tridge’s Primrose. The shortest distance from one mark to another 
was nine score yards, the greatest nineteen.” 


The gradual loss of the archery grounds, and of all available 
space for any kind of active exercise beyond that of a walk in 
the park, is thus noted by Hall— 


“ Before this time, the towns about London, as Islington, Hoxton, 
Shoreditch, and others, had so enclosed the common fields with 
hedges and ditches, that neither the young men of the city might 
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shoot ; nor the ancient persons might walk for their pleasure in the 
fields, except their bows and arrows were broken away, or the honest 
and substantial persons arrested or indicted; saying, that no Lon- 
doners should go out of the city, but in the highways. This saying 
sore grieved the Londoners, and suddenly this year a great number 
of the city assembled themselves in a morning, and a turner ina 
fool’s coat came crying through the city, shovels and spades, and so 
many people followed, that it was a wonder ; and, within a short space, 
all the hedges about the towns were cast down, and the ditches filled, 
and every thing made plain, the workmen were so diligent. The 
King’s Council of the city sent to know the cause, which declared to 
them the nuisance done to the citizens, and their commodities and 
liberties taken from them. And so after the fields were never 
‘hedged, 

“ The Chroniclers ‘ never’ applied to scarce half a century. What, 
should I speak of the ancient daily exercises in the long bow by 
citizens of the city, exclaims Stow in 1598, ‘now almost clearly 
left off and forsaken? I overpass it. For, by the means of closing in 
of common grounds, our archers, for want of room to shoot abroad, 
creep into bowling alleys, and ordinary dicing houses, near home.’ 
A few years later, James the First issued a commission to ‘ view 
and survey on such grounds next adjoining to the City of London 
and the suburbs within two miles’ compass, and the same to reduce 
in such order, and state for the archers as they were in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Henry the Eighth; and to cause the banks, 
ditches, and quicksets to be made plain and reformed.’ ” 


The commission was as inoperative as some Commissions of 
our own times from the want of energy in the executive, and a 
skilful adaptation of the right means to the desired end. ‘ Banks, 
ditches, and quick-sets,’ as the recognised boundary fences of 
private property, were too strong for royal proclamations ; and, 
although the prescriptive rights which had been suffered to grow 
up till they interfered with the public interest, rights which 
could not now be purchased for many millions sterling, might 
then have been obtained for the value of an old song, the money 
was not forthcoming. For two hundred and fifty years, that is 
from the days of James the First to the present time, the process 
of crowding has gone on without check or hindrance; but, at 
length adim perception has been awakened in the minds of states- 
men of the importance of breathing room, and the duty of provid- 
ing it for the people is beginning to be considered within the pro- 
vince of legislation. We say beginning to be, for after all, in this 
present year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
five, we have only got to the extent of a blue folio recommenda- 
tion to Parliament, that if the people want breathing room, they 
may be at liberty to get it,—if they can devise the means, What 
say the Health of Towns Commissioners— 
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“ We, therefore, recommend that, for the purpose of aiding the 
establishment of public walks, in addition to the legal facilities ad- 
verted to, the local administrative body be empowered to raise the 
necessary funds for the management and care of the walks when 
established.” 


The meaning of this, as explained in the body of the report, 
is, that the 10,000/. voted five years back for the public walks of 
the United Kingdom, and its twenty-seven millions of inha- 
bitants, should be increased, in aid of any local subscriptions that 
might be raised for the same object; and that, when made, the 
expense of keeping the walks in repair should be charged upon 
the local rates. The legal facilities adverted to refer to the 
provisions of future Inclosure Bills, which, if they affect any 
common land in the vicinity of a town, are to contain special pro- 
visions for securing a portion of such land for public walks. 

It is a Christian disposition to be thankful for small mercies ; 
and we would not, if we could help it, put ourselves with the 
Board in the unenviable position of ‘ Oliver asking for more ;’ but 
the reader should observe, that this recommendation does not 
even go to the extent of allowing a town-council, the representa- 
tives of the rate-payers, to purchase as much land as would make 
a play-ground for an infant school. As far only as public walks, 
amidst ornamental shrubberies, are concerned, the first cost of 
which may have been defrayed by local subscriptions, when made 
the town-councils are to be at liberty to levy a small rate to 
cover the expenses of a gardener and a garden roller. ‘The boy- 
ish vision of a space sufficiently large for a game at trap bat and 
ball to be wholly purchased out of public funds never entered 
into the dreams of the Commissioners. ‘They would have swooned 
at the mention of the word ‘cricket,’ as connected with any 
government measure. ‘The healthful recreations in favour with 
the Board are those of well-behaved ladies and gentlemen who 
neither want to run nor leap, but are content to walk up and 
down a gravel path without disturbing the pebbles, and occa- 
sionally to vary their amusements with feeding a swan or Musco- 
vite duck. 


It is extraordinary that a Board undertaking the duty of a 
formal investigation of the various local influences producing [ 
disease and a debilitated population, should have not a word 
to say upon the sports of the young, as connected with muscular 
development, and the healthful action of the organs of assimila- 
tion and secretion.* Gravel paths and shrubberies are excel- 





* It is perhaps still more extraordinary that the Board, in that section of their 
report which relates to the importance of adequate ventilation, should pass over the 
question of the window duties, It had been shown by the published evidence of | 
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lent things, but not for boys; and the foundations of health or 
sickness in the future man are laid in boyhood. Gymnastic 
grounds for the healthful recreation of the rising generation are 
a greater desideratum than parks. 

New parks for the metropolis can only be formed in the 
outskirts, at inconvenient distances from the majority of town 
habitations; but a map of London will show that there are yet 
spaces unbuilt upon (private property) even in crowded neigh- 
hourhoods, (out of the great lines of thoroughfare) of sufficient 
extent for gymnastic exercise, although not suitable for land- 
scape plantations, and carriage drives. ‘These, a wise govern- 
ment would secure before it is too late, and we have long looked 
for a proposition to that effect from the Committee of Council 
for Education. The half-acre plots to which we allude could 
now be obtained for a few thousand pounds; five years hence they 
will be covered with buildings. 





various witnesses examined by the Commissioners, that the window duties, as at 
present assessed, operate as a direct encouragement to defective construction ;—that 
a tax of eight shillings per annum upon every opening in an external wall, necessa- 
rily tends to reduce the number of such openings, and that the exemption from 
the duty of houses having less than eight windows, causes a multitude of houses to 
be constructed with only seven windows, which, if properly built, would not have 
less than ten or fifteen. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had been applied to by 
a deputation to change this sliding scale of disease into a fixed duty,—a burden 
which would not connect improvements in ventilation with increase of taxation, 
but had refused to entertain the proposition. He had then been asked (through 
Mr. H. Gally Knight) to exempt from taxation, on sanitary grounds, the windows 
of water-closets, and basement floors ; but in vain. This hostile demonstration of 
an influential member of government led, it is supposed, to the studied silence of 
the Commissioners on the subject; the Board perhaps fearing to lessen the little 
influence they might possess upon other sanitary questions of equal importance, 
But see the advantages taken of this silence by Mr. Goulburn in the debate upon 
Lord Duncan’s motion (March 18th, 1845). 


“ As to the argument of the additional degree of unhealthiness produced, he, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was not disposed to attach the same weight to it which some did. 
In the report of the Health of Towns plans were pointed out to show what might be done 
for the purpose of relieving the poor from fevers and ill health; but there was not in the 
whole of that report one observation tending to show that the window-tax had any effect 
upon the healthiness of the dwellings which they occupied.”” 


Let us here apologise for an error in our former remarks upon the window 
duties (No, 82, for December). We stated that the people of Liverpool had 
obtained, through the influence of Lord Sandon, permission to make a circular 
aperture, seven inches wide, free of duty, for the better ventilation of cellars. On 
referring again to the act, (7th and 8th Vict. ch. L1.) we find the permission only 
applies to cellars in dwelling houses, when used as warehouses, The act expressly 
guards against the application of the clause to cellars used for ordinary purposes. 
Its provisions are based on the assumption that a bale of merchandize is more entitled 
to legislative protection than the lungs of a human being. 

Another omission of the Health of Towns Commissioners should be noticed. The 
new building-act of last session contains, as is now generally admitted, with some 
good regulations, many provisions tending to increase the cost of buildings without 
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Lord Lincoln went a step beyond the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, when, in the general Inclosure Bill now before the 
House, he introduced a clause for the protection of village 
greens; a happy thought; but it is not the villager who is 
most at a loss for pure air, and opportunities of muscular exer- 
tion; the privation is seriously felt only in the great towns, and 
chiefly in the metropolis, and none of the plans of the Health 
of Towns Commission are adapted to meet the evil. The nearest 
approximation is the twenty-second recommendation ; but it ap- 
plies merely to thoroughfares, and not to spaces for exercise or 
recreation. 


“ We, therefore, recommend that, subject to proper control, the 
local administrative body be empowered to raise money for the pur- 
chase of property, for the purpose of opening thoroughfares and 
widening streets, courts, and alleys, so as to improve the ventilation 
of the densely crowded districts of towns, as well as to increase the 
general convenience of traffic.” 


The powers here proposed to be given are already enjoyed 
by the Corporation of London, and our readers need not be told 
what they do with the money, nor at how costly a rate city im- 


provements are effected.* In every other section of the metro- 





any useful result, and some directly at variance with the recommendations of the 
Health of Towns Commissioners ; yet none of the defects of this bill are even hinted 
at by the Board as a subject for emendation, The vexatious and sometimes mis- 
chievous operation of this act in numerous cases will be understood by an instance 
which occurred to our own knowledge within the present month(May). An occu- 
pier of premises in the city wished to introduce in his house some of the zinc venti- 
lators recommended by Dr. Arnott (price 2s.), but was informed that before any 
cutting in an external or party wall (without which they could not be inserted), 
notice must be given to the district surveyor, pursuant to section 13 ; and a fee paid. 
On consulting the list of fees in schedule L, it appeared that the fee would be 
1/. 15s. the house being a first-rate, and possibly 3/. 3s. if the cutting were made in a 
chimney breast. The official referees had, however, the power to reduce the fee if 
they thought proper, and an application to them would only cost a guinea for the 
hearing. The ventilators are, of course, deferred for the present ; and as the act 
makes no mention of any apertures for ventilation beyond a window and a chimney, 
it is to be hoped the official referees will publish some instructions on the subject, 
without waiting till an object of such importance is brought before them on appeal. 
All decisions, however, of the official referees should be advertised and sold, with the 
act, or they will be useless to the public, as district surveyors do not hold themselves 
bound to supply information gratis. The act does not enjoin them to give any assist- 
ance to a builder in the form of explanation or advice, but, on the contrary, it places 
them in the position of public informers, profiting by every error committed ; one 
fee being chargeable if the act be duly observed, treble fees in every case of neglect. 

It will be seen that although sanitary questions are making progress, they do not 
yet occupy the serious attention of statesmen, 

* A Committee of the Court of Common Council, constituting the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers for the city, apply a portion of the funds raised by the consolidated 
rate to the purchase of property for widening streets. 
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polis, the only local administrative body is a parish vestry, or a 
Board of Guardians, and the parishes in which improvements are 
most required are the poor parishes, such as St. Matthew, 
Bethnal Green, where the rates for even paving and sewers cannot 
be collected from three-fourths of the inhabitants. 

The defective municipal organization of the metropolis must 
be remedied before new powers can be safely or usefully con- 
fided to local administrative bodies; and the remedy should be 
sought. To substitute the ‘ Woods and Forests’ for a Metro- 
politan Municipality is only to defeat the object. That Board 
is already overwhelmed with a thousand duties more than can be 
adequately discharged by any one department of government. 

The most important result of the labours of the Health of 
Towns Commissioners, is the evidence collected upon the means 
of improving drainage, and cheapening the supply of water; but 
a consideration of these topics would lead us too far from our 
immediate subject. 





Old Conduit in Leadenhall Street 
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From the suggestions offered for employing water in cleansing 
the streets, in lieu of mud-carts, we may hope to see some of 
those old conduit or fountains restored, the necessity of which 
was considered as superseded when the present system of water 
supply was introduced. With water constantly at high pressure 
for public uses, at the corner of every street, ready to be thrown 
over the tops of the highest houses, without a fire-engine, it will 
be practicable to introduce fountains at a trifling expense, with | 
ornamental effect, instead of the sorry attempts at decorative 
lamp-posts, which we now meet with in the middle of wide 
crossings. Fountain architects, however, are yet wanting, and 
the Trafalgar-square specimens not having been highly success- 
ful, we have felt desirous to compare them with those of our 
ancestors. 

The preceding cut represents a conduit erected in Leadenhall- 
street, in the year 1655. 

It was supplied from the celebrated, but clumsy and 
inefficient water-works of Old London-bridge; the first appli- 
cation of mechanical power on a large scale, to the raising 
of water, introduced by Peter Morris, a Dutchman, in the 
year 1582. 

Another conduit, but of greater antiquity, stood in West- 
Cheap. 
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The print shows a water-carrier, or tankard-bearer of the days 
of James the First, with his large can upon his shoulders, be- 
longing to a class formerly almost as numerous as the porteurs 
d’eau of Paris, and indispensable to all housekeepers residing at 
a distance from a conduit. 


The following is a brief history of the New River :— 


“It appears that powers had been granted by Elizabeth for cutting 
and conveying a river from any part of Middlesex or Hertfordshire 
to the City of London, with a limitation of ten years time for the 
accomplishment of the work. The man, however, was more difficult 
to obtain. Elizabeth died without having witnessed the slightest 
progress made in the matter. King James confirmed the grant; and 
then it was that, after all else had refused to undertake so vast an 
affair, the ‘citizen and goldsmith’ came forward with the offer of his 
wealth, skill, and energy. The arrangements were soon concluded, 
and Middleton set off into the neighbouring counties to find a fitting 
stream. After long search and deliberation he fixed upon two springs 
rising in Hertfordshire, one in Shadwell, near Ware, the other at 
Linwell. The first positive commencement of the work took place 
on the 20th of February, 1608. Owing to the circuitous route he 
was obliged to follow, partly from the inequalities of the surface, and 
partly, perhaps, from the excessive opposition he met with from the 
owners, the entire distance amounted to about thirty-nine miles, 
whilst the ordinary road measured but nineteen. Stow, who writes 
with an honourable enthusiasm both of the work and the author, 
rode down “ divers times to see it, and diligently observed that ad- 
mirable art, pains, or industry were bestowed for the passage of it, 
by reason that all grounds are not of a like nature, some being oozy 
and very muddy, others again as stiff, craggy, and stony. The 
depth of this trench in some places descended full thirty feet, if not 
more; whereas, in other places, it required a sprightful art again to 
mount it over a valley in a trough between a couple of hills, and the 
trough all the while borne up by wooden arches—some of them fixed 
in the ground very deep, and rising in height above twenty-three 
feet. Bridges, chains, and sewers innumerable, had also to be 
made. 

“ And all this, it must be remembered, was accomplished when 
engineering science was in a very different state to what it is at 
present. But, after all, these were the least of the difficulties 
he had to encounter. Little friendship, but a great deal of enmity, 
and a world of ridicule, attended him through all his labours. The 
opposition, indeed, raised against him was so serious, that he was 
unable to complete the work within the allotted time. The Corpora- 
tion, however, set his mind at rest upon this point. But a more 
appalling danger was behind—want of funds. He had already sunk 
a splendid fortune in the undertaking, he had, in all probability, also 
used to the utmost whatever resources he could command among his 
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friends and connexions. He applied to the City of London for assist- 
ance, and was refused. And now he must have been utterly ruined 
but for the assistance of the King. James did many foolish things, 
and some that deserve a much harsher epithet ; let this, however, 
always be remembered to his honour,—he was wise enough to appre- 
ciate a great work and a great man; he was generous enough to 
risk something for their safety when no one else would. 

“On the 2nd of May, 1612, James covenanted with Middleton to 
bear an equal share in the expense, past and future, in consideration 
of being entitled to half the property. In a twelve-month from that 
time the New River was in existence. In 1622 James knighted 
Middleton. Would that his history ended here! It is to be hoped 
that, when Middleton ventured into the undertaking, he was pre- 
pared to pursue his object as a public benefactor from higher motives 
than mere gain; otherwise the result must have been lamentable 
indeed. For eighteen years after the completion of the New River 
there was no dividend whatever; and in the nineteenth, it amounted 
but to 11/. 19s. 1d. each share, and a share has been sold since that 
time for 14,000/.!_ Whether he lived to participate in the prosperity 
that attended the undertaking after this time is uncertain ; if so, it 
could only have been for a brief period. Such was the fate of the 
founder of that gigantic system which is now incessantly occupied 
in ministering to our wants, pouring daily its twenty or thirty mil- 
lions of gallons of water through its innumerable channels, into the 
still thirsty, and ever-craving monster city. 

«“ The quantity of water daily supplied by the eight different water & 
companies of London in 1833-4 was 21,110,555 imperial gallons. 
By far the greatest portion of this was drawn from the Thames, a 
small quantity from Hampstead, and the remainder from the Lea 
River and the New River. The capital expended on the works of 
these companies then amounted to 3,170,000/. ; their gross rental to 
nearly 300,000/. The number of houses or buildings supplied by 
them was nearly 200,000, each of which had an average supply of 
about one hundred and eighty gallons, at a cost, also on the average 
of about 30s. yearly.” 


The supply appears great but is yet deficient to a very serious 
extent as compared with the wants of the metropolis, and is 
attended with a cost to the public far exceeding the outlay, or any 
expenses that need be incurred, and is oppressive to the poor. To 
comparatively few houses in London is water supplied to the 
height of the upper floors, and in Stepney, although one of the 
lowest districts in London, the East London Water-works will not 
supply a cistern at a height of ten feet from the ground.* ‘The 
companies, moreover, refuse to serve a fourth-rate cottage tene- 
ment without an independent cistern and ball-cock, at an average 


* Health of Towns Commissions, p. 237, vol. ii. 
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cost of 5/. although one cistern would suffice for a whole row of 
such tenements. In the town of Nottingham, which is better 
supplied with water than any other town in the kingdom, cisterns 
are very generally dispensed with, the houses being supplied 
direct from the main, with a pressure sufficient to carry the water 
into every attic. This system is found more economical to the 
Nottingham Water Company than that of service pipes, turn- 
cocks, and private cisterns. To the public, its benefit is im- 
mense; and should the time ever come when London will be so 
supplied, through the efforts of the Health of Towns Commis- 
sioners, they will have well earned the thanks of every inhabit- 
ant of the metropolis. Notthe least advantage of the improved 
system will be, that every street in London, not mac-adamized, 
but paved with stone or wood, may be swept with water-hose 
every morning, within an hour of sun-rise, as clean as a draw- 
ing floor, and with an expense in labour not exceeding that of 
two men for a thoroughfare as long as the Strand. 

Neither of the Commissions now sitting having reported upon 
the advantages of sunshine as connected with the healthfulness of 
habitations, in a climate naturally gloomy, it would be too much 
to expect an inquiry into the improvement which might yet be 
effected in the lighting of streets and roads, at night. We be- 
lieve an inquiry would show that upon a better system than the 
present the public might obtain the benefit of double the amount 
of light without any increase of expense. In this branch, how- 
ever, of municipal regulation, so much has been done without 
government assistance that we need be less impatient than in 
other cases, at the apathy of the legislature in all matters of local 
administration. We cannot be too thankful that the principle of 
the window duties has not been applied to gas lights. Fortu- 
nately they have escaped; and more fortunate still, although 
former Chancellors of the Exchequer did their best to impede 
the cheap manufacture and general introduction of glass, science 
was too much for them, and we have got beyond the days of 
horn-lanthorns. 

The manufacture of lanthorns, (said to have been invented by 
King Alfred,) and various utensils in horn was formerly one of 
the staple trades of the country, employing a multitude of per- 
sons. When London was a city without lamps, every house- 
keeper was required during winter evenings to hang out a lan- 
thorn, with a whole candle, sufficient to burn till nine at night. 
One of the duties of the old watch was to summon the negligent 
to the performance of this duty with the following cry, 

‘“‘Lanthorn, and a whole candle-light ! 
Hang out your lights! Hear!” 
Vot. XLIII. No. IL. 
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The lanthorn shop represented above, has been taken by Mr. 
Knight from an old print of Hans Schoppen. 

Glass has effected an entire revolution in the shop architect- 
ure of commercial towns, but of which we have not yet seen the 
term. Plate glass for shop windows is now an exception to the 
rule, but in a few years, (the duty having been removed,) the 
rule will be the exception; and in all private buildings of any 
architectural pretension large sheets of plate glass are likely to 
be used in the form of French casements, in lieu of square win- 
dow panes. In former days, when glass was unknown or scarce 
and dear, every shop in which light was required for the display 
of goods, could only be an open stall. The following, from a 
print, dated 1587, represents a tailor’s shop, or as it was then 
called, a ‘ frippery.’ 

Shop windows were happily exempted from the tax on light, 
or the smaller class of retail dealers would still be condemned to 
the open-stall; but the effect, in other ways, of the window duty 
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A Frippery. 


may be traced in every street in London. When the price of 
glass became reasonable our ancestors thought they could not 


have too many windows for cheerfulness, but Pitt darkened them 
again to put down independence in the colonies. In the better 
class of houses still remaining, of the date of George the Second, 
the proportion of windows to the average number in houses 
since built is as three to two, in some instances as three to one; 
the modern practice being, to evade taxation, by aiming at the 
minimum rather than the maximum of light, and contriving bor- 
rowed lights where possible, (which are not chargeable,) in lieu 
of openings in external walls, admitting both light and air. 

Less progress has been made in English domestic architecture 
than is generally imagined. Our ancestors could build houses, 
as well as churches; but in considering the narrow streets of 
which fortified towns were almost necessarily composed, we 
have to bear in mind that those streets in the middle ages were 
only traversed by foot-passengers, and horsemen. ‘There were 
neither omnibuses nor hackney-coaches, nor, indeed, coaches of 
any kind, in our sense of the term; wheel-carriages were not un- 
known, but the roads being bad, goods were chiefly conveyed 
to and from London by pack-horses. This state of things was 
favourable to the transaction of business in the open air. ‘The 
streets were not, as now, noisy thoroughfares, however much 
they might be thronged ; merchandise could be displayed before 
a shop door, without occasioning any serious obstruction ; a buyer 
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and seller might conclude a bargain standing in the middle of 
Cheapside, without any peril of life or limb; and in the event of 
a shower of rain, find ample shelter under the overhanging roofs. 
The modern shop was not, therefore, required; a busy street 
resembled, in fact, only the busy market of a quiet country town, 
and the present names of some of the streets indicate the nature 
of the traffic to which they were principally devoted. Fish- 
street-hill was a fish market; corn was sold on Cornhill; the 
Poultry, was a poultry market, and Bucklersbury (the branch 
street adjoining, leading to the Mansion-house) a street of arm- 
ourers ; afterwards, as shewn in the following cut, the Convent- 
garden of the city; a market for flowers and herbs. 


Swift, in his ‘ Voyage to Laputa,’ ridicules the practice of 
building front walls out of the perpendicular; the upper cham- 
bers of old English houses almost invariably projecting beyond 
the lower. Houses were not, however, so built without a rea- 
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son, and their peculiar construction was rather an evidence of 
skill than incompetency. In narrow streets it was of course 
important to gain, above, the space which could not be obtained 
below; but the architect had another object in view which we 
have too much lost sight of in our Greek and Roman imitations ; 
his building had to be adapted to a humid climate, in which the 
first requisite was to keep the principal floors dry. Hence the 


roofs of high pitch, impenetrable to a storm of drifting snow or 
rain, and hence, in part also, the projecting upper floors, to carry 
off the rain drip to a distance from the foundations, and serving 
to this end, as a broad-brimmed hat, or large umbrella. If the 
only available building material were still timber, it would not be 
easy to improve upon the principle of the old frame-work 
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houses in the present day ; but brick and stone require a rigid 
attention to the plumb-line. ae ae 

The preceding cut is a copy from a print in Smith’s ‘ Antiqui- 
ties of London’ of a house which stood at the corner of Chancery- 
lane, so late as the year 1799. It was one of the oldest houses 
in the City, having been built as a private house in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth. The shop-front was added at a later period. 

Here it may not be uninteresting to the reader if we present 
a sketch of another of the old buildings of the metropolis, pulled 
down within the present century, of which the form will soon be 
entirely forgotten, but not the memory. 


The Star Chamber, Westminster Palace. 


The building itself was of the date of Elizabeth. Its infamous 
notoriety was acquired between the close of her reign and the 
deposition of Charles the First by the Long Parliament. The 
courts of law, it need hardly be observed, were formerly the 
King’s courts, in the strict sense of the term. The Bench was 
literally the bench on which he sat. The Court was the open 
space, or court-yard, in which the public assembled, and where 
the king presided ; ultimately a room in the palace. A judge was 
the king’s deputy to determine the multitude of causes to which 
the monarch himself was unable, or unwilling personally to at- 
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tend; and when the Westminster-hall judges got the better of 
the king’s direct authority by establishing common law prece- 
dents, another court was held in the King’s Star Chamber to 
over-rule them. The origin of the name is a subject of conjec- 
ture. From the number of windows it may have been a chamber 
favourable for observations of the stars by the Court astrologers ; 
Blackstone says it was a place of deposit for the contracts of Jews, 
which were called starra, or starri, from the Hebrew shetar. 

Although the history of the Star Chamber is chiefly connected 
with the reigns of James and Charles, it is a mistake to suppose 
that either of those kings had more arbitrary notions than his 
predecessors. ‘The difference was not in the monarch, but in the 
times. Public opinion was slowly gathering strength, and Charles 
failed to perceive, in the case of ship-money, that it was no longer 
safe to attempt the same kind of exactions in which Elizabeth 
had indulged with impunity. We may illustrate this by an extract 
from a paper by Mr. Saunders on the London Companies, which, 
while it shows the nature of royal prerogative in the glorious 
days of good Queen Bess, will, at the same time, explain the 
conditions upon which the existing corporate privileges of the 
City were originally obtained. 


“ The sovereigns of England from the earlier times down to the 
extinction of the Stuart dynasty, looked upon the city of London 
generally, and the companies in particular, as a kind of reserve trea- 
sury ; not, certainly, to be resorted to when they could manage very 
well without, but as undeniably theirs when they could not. The 
impudence, as we cannot but call it, with which Elizabeth applied for 
money in these quarters is really ludicrous. The Ironmongers once 
received from her the following exquisite specimen of the manner in 
which royalty borrows, in which the reader will not fail to remark 
how attentive the Queen had been to consider how they should get, 
as well as the conditions on which they were to lend, the sum de- 
manded. ‘These,’ writes the stately Elizabeth, through her mouth- 
piece the Mayor, and, as we could fancy, with her ruff and stomacher 
looking stiffer and fiercer than ever; ‘ these are to will and command 
you that forthwith you prepare in readiness the sum of 60/. of the 
stock of your hall; and if you have not so much in store, then you 
must borrow the same at interest, at the only cost and losses of your 
hall, to be lent to the Queen’s Majesty for one whole year,’ &c., and 
this they were to fail in at their ‘peril!’ But there is a still richer 
trait of the virgin Queen to be mentioned: having at one time, by 
these and similar means, got more money than she knew exactly 
what to do with, she actually made the citizens receive it back again 
in loans of from 502. to 5002, each, on security of gold and silver plate, 
or other equally satisfactory deposits, at seven per cent. There is 
nothing in Swift or Fielding’s fictitious satires to equal this touch of 
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positive truth. Elizabeth was, at the same time, too politic a guardian 
of her Exchequer to fill it by one method only; if the scourge could 
not but be felt, still it was not necessary to make it always be 
felt in the same place, so borrowing a hint from the continental 
governments, she established in 1567 our first lottery, and her loving 
friends the Companies were immediately desired to avail themselves 
of its advantages. They did so, and whatever they thought of the 
result, it was no doubt satisfactory to the ingenious author. Unfor- 
tunately, however, when another lottery was set on foot in 1585, the 
Lord Mayor had to use, among his other arguments, one of a very 
suspicious nature, but, which it seems, the experience of the former 
rendered necessary; he had to secure the Companies that there 
should be a true ‘ delivery of the prizes to the winner,’ and to add 
something about the appointment of a body of persons to see justice 
done. To quicken his own and the sheriffs’ zeal in ‘ persuading every 
man to venture,’ her Majesty promised, in respect of the ‘forward 
service of the said lottery,’ one basin and one ewer, of 100/. value to 
each of them. The Merchant Tailors’ book exhibits a very clear 
intimation of their ideas on the subject at the period in the following 
couplet : — 


*¢¢ One bird in the hand is worth two in the wood ; 
If we get the great lot, it will do us good.’” 


When Elizabeth failed by these contrivances to obtain the sum 
she required from the trading companies of the city, she did not 
scruple to suspend their exclusive privileges, and to sell them at 
a high price, in the form of patents to hangers-on of the Court. 
Thus a patent was granted to Sir Walter Raleigh for the exclu- 
sive sale of tin. Another was granted upon salt, the effect of 
which was to raise the price from fourteen pence to fourteen 
shillings a bushel. Brandy, vinegar, spirits, leather, and other 
articles were one by one made the subject of monopoly, till 
scarcely any branch of trade could be carried on without a 
licence from the Queen’s Patentee. In the tenth and last Par- 
liament of Elizabeth, a list of nearly forty of these monopolies 
was read to the House, upon which a member expressed his 
surprise that bread was not among the number. The temper of 
the House, and the ferment out of doors, in augmenting which the 
Leather-sellers Company took a leading part, compelled the 
Queen to intimate that no more patents should be granted, when 
the term of those issued had expired. We give a section of the 
Hall of this Company in Bishopsgate Street, as presenting some 
features of architectural novelty. 

We regret the impossibility of following Mr. Knight through 
the whole of his work. The mere enumeration of the various 
topics discussed would occupy several pages. We are compelled 
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Leathersellers Hall. 


to confine ourselves to those most connected with the practical 
questions we have ever been anxious to keep before the reader, 
—questions of prospective improvement ; structural and muni- 
cipal. These have, sometimes, led us to speak of Wren’s plan 
for rebuilding the City after the fire of 1666. We find it in Mr. 
Knight’s first volume, and it may be useful here to copy it for 
further reference. 

After some millions of public money spent by the London 
Corporation upon the approaches of London Bridge (and the 
patronage thence arising), the City still remains, for the most 
part, a net work of narrow lanes and alleys; what it might have 
been, had the plan of Wren been followed, the reader may see on 
the next page. Unhappily, the executive government was weak, 
and the same narrow spirit of cupidity prevailed, which, within 
even the past year, has caused a new row of houses to be built 
up in front of Merchant Taylors’ Hall, situate in the narrowest 
part of Threadneedle Street. Charles the Second was not the 
monarch to carry out a great principle at a time when 100,000 
persons were bivouacking in the fields. 


“The plan of Sir Christopher Wren proposed to remedy all the 
deformity and inconvenience of the old town by enlarging the streets 
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and lanes, and carrying them as nearly parallel to another as might 
be ; avoiding all acute angles ; by seating all the parochial churches 
conspicuous and insular ; by forming large piazzas, the centreof six 
or eight ways; by uniting the halls of the twelve chief Companies 
into one regular square annexed to Guildhall ; by making a quay on 
the bank of the river from Blackfriars to the Tower. The streets 
were to be of three magnitudes. The three principal, leading straight 
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through the City, and one or two cross streets, ninety feet wide ; 
others sixty feet ; and lanes about thirty feet ; excluding all narrow 
dark alleys without thoroughfares, and courts.” 

The alleys and courts were formed as before ; the quay (forty- 
feet wide) was made, but the Corporation allowed the ground to 
be encroached upon, and ultimately leased or sold nearly the whole 
to private wharfingers. Little was gained in improvement, but the 
substitution of new brick houses for the more combustible frame 
work buildings, of which the greater part were old and decayed. 

The fire of London destroyed eighty-nine churches ; a fact to 
be noted, as conveying a forcible idea of the extent of the cala- 
mity, and also of the influence of the Roman Catholic religion 
in the middle ages upon the entire mass of the population. In 
the thirteenth century, London, as seen from a distance, must 
have presented the appearance of a forest of steeples. Fitz- 
stephen says there were at that time in London and the suburbs, 
‘thirteen churches belonging to convents, besides one hundred 
and twenty-six parish churches ;’ but the population was then 
much less scattered than at present; 20,000 armed men went 
out of the City to a muster in the days of King Stephen, and 
at one period 300,000 persons are believed to have resided 
within the walls. Wren rebuilt fifty-three of the eighty-nine 
churches burnt in 1666, but a tenth of the number would have 
sufficed for the frozen zeal of a Protestant State establishment. 
The spirit of the ancient worship has departed. The most 
admired of Wren’s churches, is that of St. Stephen's, Walbrook ; 
—and it is falling into ruins. 

The affairs of the parish in which this church is situated have 
become the subject of public notoriety, but have excited little 
attention on the part of the highest authorities, ecclesiastical or 
civil. The question raised is, whether the property of the church 
and the parish shall be solely administered by one individual, 
and that one, a person who neither possesses the confidence of 
his fellow-parishioners, nor of the officiating clergyman. A word 
from the Bench of Bishops to the Home Secretary, would have 
set the question at rest by some simple act of legislation, which 
would guard against parochial irresponsibility in every form; but 
the word is not spoken. A less matter in former days would 
have led to a rescript from Rome. A few months ago a window 
of the church tower fell bodily into the street, but as, provi- 
dentially, no one was killed, no notice was taken. The rate- 
payers have been driven to the Court of Queen’s Bench and the 
Court of Chancery, and awaiting the decision of these courts, 
the rector, the organist, and the sexton, have remained for two 
years and a half without their accustomed stipends, while no funds 
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St. Stephen's, Walbrook. 


can of course be provided for the repairs, which are every day be- 
coming more and more essential to the security of the building. 
Conservatism, in religion, means the defence of church tempo- 
ralities, by those who hold them for their own benefit; Pusey- 
ites and Radicals are the chief parties who take an interest in 
the application of religious funds to their right uses. The old 
monks, whose notions of piety led them to connect the sublime 
in architecture with the sublimest object of human veneration, 
are dead. A Dean and Chapter of Westminster are alive, but 
the cathedral temple in which our forefathers knelt—the tomb 
of kings,—is a sixpenny show.* We ask for those who should 
put an end to this desecration ; for those who should insist upon 
the ancient right of free access to the house of prayer, at all 
hours of the day; for those who should encourage the silent 
worship of meditation for its subduing and yet elevating in- 
fluence upon the public mind; and we find—Joseph Hume, but 
not an Archbishop of Canterbury. Those who recognize reli- 
gion in the memorials of the past are laymen. ‘The recent 


* Threepence for the nave only. 
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The Temple Church consists of two edifices opening into each 
other, but erected at different periods ; an oblong and a circular 
building. ‘The latter called ‘the Round,’ is the more ancient 
structure, and was consecrated as a church, in the year 1185 by 
Heraclius, the Patriarch of Jerusalem. 


“In the year 1128, Hugh de Payens, the head of a new and 
strange Suciety, which had excited much notice among the pious and 
warlike of England, arrived in London to explain its objects, and 
extend its scope and influence. But a few years before, himself and 
eight other knights, pitying the sufferings of the Christian pilgrims to 
Jerusalem, recently recovered from the Infidels by the first Crusaders, 
entered into a solemn compact to devote their lives and fortunes to 
the defence of the highway from the inroads of the Mussulmans, and 
the ravages of the numerous robbers who infested it. ‘ Poor Fellow 
Soldiers of Jesus Christ’ they then called themselves ; but as their 
services became conspicuous, and the heads of the Church lodged 
them within the enclosure of the Temple, or Mount Moriah, (the site 
of the great Jewish structure destroyed by Titus,) and amidst that 
magnificent assemblage of buildings, partly erected by the Christian 
Emperor Justinian, in the sixth century, and partly by the Mussul- 
man Caliph Omar, in the seventh, this new conjunction of the some- 
what opposite qualities of the warrior and the monk became known as 
the Knighthood of the Temple of Solomon. Their rise was rapid, and 
so was the growth of their ambition. Presently they enlarged their 
object from the defence of the roads to the defence of the Christian 
kingdom of Jerusalem itself; and eminent men from various countries 
joined their society, and threw their whole possessions into the 
common stock. Hugh de Payens was made master; who, having 
first succeeded in obtaining the sanction of the Pope in a personal 
visit, spread everywhere throughout Europe the knowledge of the 
actual purposes of the new Order, and sought assistance. He set out 
from Jerusalem with four brethren; he returned to it, after his visit 
to England, with three hundred, all chosen from the noblest families 
of Europe, and principally from France and England. The days of 
the Order, when two knights (Hugh de Payens himself and a com- 
panion) were compelled to ride one horse (commemorated in the seal 
of the Order) were at an end now; and an opposite danger, that of 
too much wealth, was, as subsequent events showed, the most to be 
guarded against. Before Hugh de Payen’s departure from England, 
he placed a Knight Templar, called the Prior of the Temple, at the 
head of the Society in this country, whose duty it was, in common 
with all the similarly appointed persons throughout Europe, to manage 
the estates and affairs of the Order, and transmit the revenues to 
Jerusalem. _Numerous Templar establishments now sprang up in 
different parts of Great Britain, the chief of which was that of London. 
The site of the first metropolitan home was in Holborn, where South- 
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ampton House was afterwards erected, and subsequently the existing 
Southampton Buildings. And here a very interesting remain was 
discovered, but we regret to say not preserved, an ancient circular 
chapel of Caen stone. This house Hugh de Payens himself saw 
formally established. As the English knights increased in number 
and wealth they purchased the site of the present Temple, and set 
about erecting their magnificent church and other buildings.” 


In the beginning of the fourteenth century, the Templars had 
houses in every portion of Christian Europe; their manors and 
lordships were reckoned at not less than nine thousand ; and popu- 
lar opinion estimated their annual revenue at six millions sterling. 
This wealth was their ruin. ‘The crusades at an end, the ser- 
vices of the Knights Templars were no longer required, and 
their treasures became the object of royal covetousness. King 
John and Edward the Second seized much of them by force ; 
Philip of France, by fraud ; getting up against the Order accusa- 
tions of revolting crimes, and torturing the members into con- 
fessions of guilt. ‘Their enemies finally prevailing, the Order was 
abolished by the Pope in 1312, and the wreck of their property 
transferred to the rival Order of St. John. Soon afterwards the 
site and buildings of the Temple fell into the hands of the stu- 
dents of law; a society then recently formed, and the first of 
the kind that had existed in England. We know not, whether 
on the whole, the public peace was not less disturbed by the 
old fighting monks than it has since been by their successors, the 
masters of ‘ tongue fence;’ but all honour to the modern Tem- 
plars for a spirited example, in a worthy restoration of one of 
the most remarkable structures of ancient times yet remaining 
in the metropolis. 

The Temple Church was not the only one of the old churches 
spared by the fire of London. Several still exist in different parts 
of the city of architectural and historical interest. In Mark- 
lane, (near the Fenchurch-street terminus of the Blackwall-rail- 
road) is the church of Allhallows, Staining, so called from the 
Saxon word stane, (or stone,) erected in the days of the Third 
Henry, when stone buildings of all kinds were comparatively rare. 
It was to this church that Elizabeth hastened, on her release from 
the ‘Tower, to return thanks to God for his interposition in her fa- 
vour. ‘The present front is modern, but the tower seen in the 
adjoining court is of unmistakable antiquity. In the Church of 
St. Andrew Undershaft (St. Mary Axe) Stowe was buried. 
Milton sleeps within the walls of St. Giles’s Cripplegate. ‘The 
Dutch church, Austin-friars, belonging to a priory founded in 
the year 1253,—St. Mary Overies (St. Saviour’s, Southwark) ,— 
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the churches of St. Bartholomew the Great and the Less, invite 
the attention of antiquarians; but for some account of these, and 
others, given by Mr. Knight, we can only refer to the work. 

We shall conclude this paper with a brief notice of the two 
metropolitan cathedrals,—national edifices connected with every 
page of English history,—architecturally the most striking fea- 
tures of London,—objects of first attraction even to foreigners, 
but of which the importance, whether as connected with British | 
nationality, or metropolitan improvement, is entirely overlooked § 
by the legislative trustees of the national property, and is for- 
gotten or disregarded, (alas! that we must say it) by a Metropo- 
litan Improvement Commission. 

According to tradition, and the testimony of some historical 
records, of doubtful authority, the site of St. Paul’s was formerly 
occupied by a Temple of Diana, and that of Westminster Abbey 
by a Temple of Apollo. John Flete, one of the early monks of 
Westminster Abbey, says, 


“ The British religion and justice decaying sensibly, there landed 
in all parts of Britain a prodigious number of pagan Saxons and | 
Angles, who at length overspreading the whole island, and becoming 
masters of it, they, according to the custom of their country, erected 
to their idols fanes and altars in several parts of the land; and over- 
throwing the Christian churches, drove them from their worship, and 
spread their pagan rites all around the country. Thus was restored 
the old abomination wherever the Britons were expelled their place; 
London worships Diana, and the suburbs of Thorney (Lower West- 
minster) offer incense to Apollo.” 


The words in Italics afford incidental evidence of a fact which 
wants no confirmation, for it is quite certain that during the 
first two hundred years of Roman influence in Britain, and be- 
fore Constantine changed the religion of the state, Diana and 
Apollo were worshipped by Roman soldiers, and Roman settlers, 
whether in Italy or England. 

In Bishop Gibson’s edition of Camden, occurs the following 
passage, referring to the site of Old St. Paul’s. 


“Some have fancied that the Temple of Diana formerly stood 
here ; and there are circumstances that strengthen the conjecture,— 
as the old adjacent buildings being called in their records Diane 
Camere (i.e. the Chamber of Diana); the digging up in the Church- 
yard in Edward the First’s reign (as we find by our annals) an 
incredible number of ox-heads, which the common people at that 
time, not without great admiration, looked upon to have been gentile 
sacrifices ; and the learned know that the Tauropolia were celebrated 
in honour of Diana.” 
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Camden also speaks of the teeth of boars and of other beasts, and 
a piece of a buck’s-horn having been dug up in his own time 
‘with several fragments of vessels, which by the figure one would 
imagine to have been used in their sacrifices. He adds, how- 
ever, that some contend that the Camarz Diane were only the 
town apartments of the king’s mistress, who it is said was called 
by Henry the Second, Fair Rosamond at Woodstock, and Diana 
in London. 

Wren discovered the foundations of a former building of a 
circular formation, consisting of ‘ Kentish rubble-stone, artfully 
worked and consolidated with exceeding hard mortar, in the 
Etoman manner, ‘These he regarded as the foundations of a 
Christian Church, with a semi-circular chancel, built by the 
Romans before the Dioclesian persecution, in imitation of the 
Roman Basilicee. This is an unfortunate conjecture, for it was 
not till after the death of the Emperor Diocletian that the first 
Christian Church seen at Rome, upon the plan of the ancient 
Basilica, or Hall of Justice, was erected by Constantine. Wren, 
finding no remains of cornices or capitols, to give decisive indica- 
tions of a Temple to Diana, at once rejected the tradition as 
groundless; but for the Roman remains he did find, he failed 
satisfactorily to account, and the opinion with which he appears 
to have been prepossessed, that the first Christian Church in 
England was planted by St. Paul himself, is unsupported by 
any evidence deserving a moment’s consideration. Putting toge- 
ther the facts,—that the Romans worshipped Diana and Apollo, 
—that being in England they worshipped Diana and Apollo in 
England, and therefore worshipped the same deities in London, 
the principal seat of Roman influence, there can be little doubt 
that a temple to Diana existed in London during some part at 
least of the first and second centuries; and the site chosen would 
naturally be the highest ground in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the City,—that of St. Paul’s. It was, however, in all proba- 
bility, a plain circular building, composed of Kentish rag and 
brick, without the decorations Wren was looking for; no stone 
having then been discovered available for sculpture. By uni- 
versal custom, when a country became Christian, the temples 
were converted into churches; and hence the presumption is 
really strong that the first Church of St. Paul’s had been a 
Roman Temple of Diana. 

The original edifice, whether Christian or Pagan, it is proba- 
ble was destroyed during the persecution of the Christians 
under the Emperor Dioclesian, and was rebuilt on a larger scale 
by Constantine when he visited Britain, and surrounded London 
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by a wall. This edifice was succeeded by a third, erected in the 
beginning of the sixth century, enriched by various Saxon 
monarchs, and burnt during the reign of William the Conqueror. 
A new church was commenced by Bishop Maurice towards the 
close of the eleventh century, with a portion of the materials of 
the old Palatine Tower, which had suffered by the same fire. 
In 1221 a new steeple was added, and in 1240 a new choir; 
consecrated by Otto, the Pope’s legate, in the presence of Henry 
the Third. 

This was the building replaced by Wren. In 1561, during the 
reign of Elizabeth, the negligence of a plumber had caused the 
destruction by fire of the steeple, with a great portion of the roof 
and aisles. ‘The steeple was not rebuilt, but the roof and aisles 
were repaired. In 1666, the whole were involved in the ruin of 
the great conflagration of that year. 





Old St. Paul's. 


Old St. Paul's covered a greater space of ground than the 
modern edifice, and was in many respects a remarkable building. 
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Its extreme length was seven hundred feet; that of new St. Paul’s 
is four hundred and sixty. The middle aisle was called St. Paul’s 
walk, and was a favourite resort,—usually thronged. ‘The vista it 
formed terminated with a rose window of great size, almost lost in 
mist from the extreme distance of the perspective. The pavement 
was tesselated marble, and the side oratorios and roof finished 
in the elaborate style of painted and gilded decorations of the 
Temple Church; the want of which in the present St Paul’s 
gives that impression of coldness to the interior which by most 
persons is sensibly felt. ‘The noble proportions of the dome of 
Wren’s building, whether seen from within or without, and the 
whole of the external elevation, will better bear a comparison 
with its predecessor. 


St. Peter’s at Rome is a Church of higher architectural pre- 
tensions than the Cathedral of St. Paul, but was the work of 
twenty architects under the pontificates of nineteen successive 
Popes, supported by the treasure of the whole of Christendom: 
St. Paul’s was completed by Wren single-handed, within a period 
of thirty-five years, and in the midst of difficulties and obstruc- 
tions compelling him not only to depart from his original design, 
but to devise himself the means for supplying the deficiency of 
funds occasioned by the empty treasury of a profligate Court. 
The first stone was laid on the 21st of June, 1675. Divine 
service was performed in the choir on the Sth of December, 
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1697; the highest stone of the lanthorn on the cupola was 
placed in its position by the architect's son in 1710, the eighth 
year of Queen Anne, in the presence of Sir Christopher, then 
in the 78th year of his age.* 

Little more than a century has elapsed since this period; 
St. Paul's is, therefore, a triumph of modern rather than ancient 
architecture, and as such is the greatest work attempted in 
England, or Europe, since the medieval ages. It is a monu- 
ment of which the present generation of Englishmen have reason 
to be proud. Protestants, however, as we are, we cannot but 
lament its desecration (and no other term would be appropriate), 
in the hands of men who neither understand the value nor 
the right uses of the noble pile of which they are guardians. 
A cathedral in former times was a popular school, in which the 
refining influences of music, painting, and sculpture, were con- 
nected with religion. Modern churchmen have driven music 
and painting to Exeter Hall and the exhibitions; and the sister 
arts of architecture and sculpture are degraded into a medium 
for the collection of the most paltry fees. ‘Those who would say, 
‘behold what stones and buildings are these,’ must buy the privi- 
lege of admiration with—twopence !_ A misappropriation of the 
revenues of St. Paul’s has defeated all the plans of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren for the progressive decoration of the building, in the 
manner of the old cathedrals; and its musical service, the essen- 
tial feature of cathedral worship, is conducted by a starved choir, 
with an amount of efficiency only worthy that of an humble 
parish church ; the church-yard, which formerly occupied more 
than twice the present area, has been encroached upon in every 
direction, till the only apparent object left of the erection ap- 
pears to be to impede the public traffic. Mr. Maslen suggests 
the formation of a grand approach on the south side, throwing 
open St. Paul's to the river; a costly and we fear a chimerical 
project, for even the zeal to pull down a few houses on the 
north side, sufficient to make the thoroughfare wide enough for 
carriages, is wanting in the proper quarter. 

The site of Westminster Abbey was, in the Roman time, an 
island formed by a branch of the Thames, and a stream from 
the uplands, called the Ty-bourne. It was a wild place, overrun 
with thorns, and was hence called Thorney Island; the name it 
still retains in old writings. + 


* Its total cost was 736,753/, 2s. 31d, The architect’s salary was only 200/. per 
annum, 

+ The whole of the abbey and palace precinct, south of Pall Mall, was called by 
the Normans “ Thorney Island and tout le champ.” From the latter phrase Mr. 
Bardwell derives the word Tot-hill. As there is no hill near the Abbey, Tot-hill Street 
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The ground, in the course of centuries, has been considerably 

raised, but a large portion of the district, where the old streams 
flowed, is still below the level of high water. ‘he first church, 
or Minster, erected here, was called the West Minster, from its 
being situated to the west of London. 
: Nothing is known with certainty of the history of any build- 
ings in Thorney Island at the period alluded to by the old 
Monk, when he said: ‘ the suburbs of Thorney offer incense to 
Apollo.” A Church or an Abbey was undoubtedly built about 
the seventh century, and according to Flete, by Sebert, King of 
the East Saxons, and nephew of Ethelbert; instigated to the 
work by Mellitus, Bishop of London. The account of its dedi- 
cation is fabulous, but not more so than that of a thousand other 
churches; and is curious as characteristic of the times. 


“Tt was to be dedicated to St. Peter, and the preparations w 
already made for that august ceremony; when, joaelinn to the 
relation of several writers whose fidelity we leave our readers to 
Wdge of, the Apostle himself appeared on the opposite bank of the 
; ames, and requested a fisherman to take him over. There he was 
— to wait while St. Peter, accompanied with an innumerable 
pe from heaven singing choral hymns, performed the ceremony of 
edication to himself; the church, meanwhile, being lighted up by a 


would be a misnomer, but it is certainl i 

y not at all improbable that the French 
_ - tout le champ was first clipped into ¢out /e and then corrupted into éoutle 
= _ ~ ill. In like manner the favourite Norman sign of Boulogne Mouth became 
wd ; “a — pet L meee’ « fils was corrupted into the Eagle and Child ; 
: Classical sign of t t i 
into the Devil and Bog o ky e Satyr and Bacchanals was ultimately changed 
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supernatural radiance. On the return of St. Peter to the astonished 
fisherman, he quieted the latter’s alarm, and announced himself in his 
proper character, bidding him at the same time go to Mellitus at 
day-break, to inform him of what had passed; and to state that, in 
corroboration of his story, the Bishop would find marks of the conse- 
cration on the walls of the edifice. To satisfy the fisherman, he 
ordered him to cast his nets into the river, and present one of the fish 
he should take to Mellitus ; he also told him that neither he nor his 
brethren should want fish so long as they presented a tenth to the 
church just dedicated, and then suddenly disappeared. The fisher- 
man threw his nets, and, as might have been expected, found a 
miraculous draught consisting of the finest salmon. When Mellitus, 
in pursuance of the Apostle’s mandate, went to examine the church, 
he found marks of the extinguished tapers, and of the chrism. 
Mellitus, in consequence, contented himself with the celebration of 
mass. We may smile now at such a story, but there is no doubt 
whatever that for ages it obtained general credence. Six centuries 
after, a dispute took place between the convent and the parson of 
Rotherhithe, the former claiming a tenth of all the salmon caught in 
the latter’s parish, on the express ground that St. Peter had given it 
to them; eventually a compromise was agreed to for a twentieth. 
Still later, or towards the close of the fourteenth century, it appears 
fishermen were accustomed to bring salmon to be offered on the high 
altar; the donor on such occasions having the privilege of sitting at 
the convent table to dinner, and demanding ale and bread from the 
cellarer.” 


The Abbey was rebuilt by Edward the Confessor in the 
eleventh century, a short time prior to the foundation of old St. 
Paul’s. A portion of the Confessor’s building still remains in 
the Pix office,* and adjoining parts against the east cloister and 
south transept; but the greater part of the existing Abbey was 
erected by Henry the Third, about the year 1250. 

Henry the Seventh’s Chapel was commenced January, 1503 ; 
but was still unfinished when Henry died in 1509. In his will, 
in which provision was made for the completion of the chapel, he 
names the Prior of St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, as ‘the master 
of the works.’ 

Henry the Seventh’s Chapel is the chef:d’euvre of decorative 
architecture. In its construction, to use the words of Washing- 
ton Irving, ‘ stone seems by the cunning labours of the chisel to 
have been robbed of its weight and density, suspended aloft, as 
if by magic, and the fretted roof achieved with the wonderful 
minuteness and airy security of a cobweb.’ But we need not 
comment upon a work, of which the exquisite beauty is acknow- 


* The pir was the box for the consecrated host. 
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ledged ; we seek only to interest the reader in its preservation, 
and to show its connection, at the present moment, with the mea- 
sures now in progress, professedly for the improvement of the 
metropolis. 


The fire of London, which laid eighty-nine churches in ruins,— 
the fire of Hamburgh, which lately destroyed the Church of St. 
Nicholas, an extensive edifice, nearly as large and as lofty as St. 
Paul’s,—the fire which consumed the two Houses of Parliament, 
in which Westminster Hall escaped by miracle,—show the im- 
portance of effecting a complete isolation of Westminster Abbey, 
by detaching it from the old and decayed buildings by which it 
is in part surrounded; while public convenience, and the archi- 
tectural embellishment of our streets, both of which require a 
worthy approach to the Tomb of Kings, Warriors, Poets, and 
Statesmen, and the seat of British Legislature, point equally to 
the same object. 

What stands in the way? The apathy (apparent at least) of a 
Committee of Taste sitting as a Metropolitan Improvement 
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(Snow's Rents, York Street, Westminster ;—between Westminster Abbey 
and Buckingham Palace.) 


Commission; the natural obstructiveness of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer upon all questions of ways and means not belonging 
to routine, and the cost of purchasing a mass of inferior third- 
rate houses and miserable tenements, of many of which the 
above cut* is only a flattering representation. 

The houses in Snows-rents stand in the direct course of a 
straight line drawn between Buckingham Palace and the Victoria 
Tower of the new Houses of Parliament ; a line which, if adopted 
for a new street, would isolate the Abbey by bringing a roadway 
on the south side. 

A plan for such an improvement, as annexed, was submitted to 
the Commissioners a twelvemonth back, and is given in Plan 3 
of their third report just published.+ 

* From the evidence of H. Austin, Esq., vol. ii. p. 357 of the Report of the Health 
of Towns Commissioners, containing some valuable suggestions for the improve- 


ment of habitations adapted to the working classes. 
+ Hansard, price 5s, 
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It is dismissed with the following brief remarks :— 


“The Society for Metropolitan Improvements submitted a plan, to 
which copy is appended, involving a total re-arrangement of the 
district. Her Majesty’s Commissioners have declined, therefore, to 
include the plan of the Society in their inquiries.” 


The reason assigned appears singularly inconclusive, for ‘ the 
total re-arrangement of such a district as lower Westminster,’ 
was almost, in the very terms of the Commission, one of the 
objects for which it was appointed. ‘The line proposed would 
have been a short one, entering the Park near the Broadway, 
and thence proceeding to the Palace through an avenue* of trees. 
From the palace gates the Victoria Tower, three hundred feet 
high, would have been visible as the termination of a grand 
vista, corresponding with that of the Champs Elysées and 
the Triumphal Arch of Napoleon, but superior in effect; and 
the cost of a line thus forming a fitting connecting link between 
the residence of the monarch and the seat of popular representa- 
tion, would not have been attended with a very serious expense. 
The cost, we believe, would have been less than that occasioned 
to the French by the removal of the column of Luxor, now 
standing in the Place de Concorde ; which was 100,000/. 

Another line was at the same time proposed with the same 
eastern terminus, consisting of a modification of Mr. Wason’s 
new street leading to Belgrave and Eaton Squares; and the 
Commissioners took a right view of the subject when they de- 
cided that a thoroughfare in that direction was of more imme- 
diate importance to the public than an improvement upon the 
communication with Buckingham Palace, already existing, by 
way of Great George Street. They would have been fully 
justified in deferring the latter project: they were wrong in 
abandoning it; and they have put themselves still more in the 
wrong by adopting such a deviation from the plan as, if carried 
into effect, will render the complete isolation of Westminster 
Abbey for ever impracticable. 

Mr. Wason’s line is the proposed street to which we have before 
alluded; sanctioned by a Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1832. As modified, it will be a street eighty feet wide, with 
a natural and excellent terminus at the upper end of the Vaux- 
hall Bridge-road, leading to the new and fashionable suburbs of 
the south-west. So far all is well; but at the other end of the 
line, approaching Westminster Abbey, what have the Commis- 


* This is not properly shown by the plan published in the Report which, as 
coloured, makes the road appear as an encroachment upon the park, 
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sioners done? ‘70 avoid the additional outlay required to pur- 
chase an old and dilapidated workhouse, held upon a lease which 
has but sixteen years to run, the Commissioners have made the line 
crooked at its eastern extremity, cutting off the direct approach to the 
New Houses of Parliament, and building out of sight, to all per- 
sons passing down the line, both the Victoria Tower and West- 
minster Abbey. 

Let us hear no more of taste in England. Love of art, rever- 
ence for its noblest monuments, respect for the dead, pride in the 
past, progress in the present, are sacrificed to a pseudo-utilitari- 
anism; not that which Bentham loved, but scorned ;—a rotten 
workhouse is weighed in the scale against the most sacred objects 
of British nationality, and the latter, in the estimation of a Me- 
tropolitan Improvement Commission, kick the beam ! 

The deviation from the line made by the Board to avoid 
pulling down the workhouse of St. Margaret’s, and the necessity 
of increasing the proposed grant from 50,0002. to 60,000/., is 
shown in the annexed plan by the dotted lines coloured yellow. 
Where those dotted lines are placed will, five years hence, unless 
the public interfere, be houses of the first class, which no mode- 
rate grant can purchase. 

When the intentions of the Board became known the Commis- 
sioners were urged by the Metropolitan Improvement Society to 
reconsider the plan in reference to the eastern terminus, with a 
view that nothing might be done to impede further and greater 
improvements in the vicinity of the Abbey; however long they 
might be delayed. ‘The application was unsuccessful. The 
Society then forwarded to the Commissicners a new plan, accom- 
panied with a sketch showing the Abbey as it would appear on 
the south side, with the cloisters, chapter-house, and other parts 
of the old cathedral restored, if the Abbey were isolated as pro- 
posed, by a roadway carried entirely round the edifice; but the 
Commissioners again declined to re-open the question, on the 
ground that a definite engagement had been entered into with 
the promoters of the Bill now before the House, which could not 
be honourably broken. ‘The Society might have replied that 
the practical part of this question is not one of keeping or break- 
ing engagements, but simply of money. We will answer for 
Mr. Wason and his friends that they, at least, will be willing to 
re-open the question, if the government will re-open its ex- 
chequer. 

The Abbey is now chiefly seen from the north; a view of the 
southern elevation would be a novelty to the oldest inhabitant of 
the metropolis. Writing upon this subject con amore, and that 
our readers may share the interest we feel in the object, we present 
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them with a copy of the sketch referred to, and an extract from 
the explanatory statement by which it was accompanied. 


—3. The Society, therefore, propose that the line should be so far 
modified, that its present eastern terminus should be in front of the 
western towers, and that thence the line should be prolonged on the 
south side of the Abbey, through great and little Dean’s Yard, leading 
direct to the new Houses of Parliament. 

4, While suggesting this line of roadway, the Society desire that 
it should interfere in the smallest possible degree with the legitimate 
connection between the Abbey, the College, and the ecclesiastical 
buildings and residences attached. With this view they propose to 
accommodate as great a number of residents in immediate connection 
with the Abbey as practicable, and to construct connecting arch- 
ways across the roadway, forming covered communications between 
the Abbey, the College, and the residences. At the same time, by 
the extension and restoration of the cloisters for the convenience of 
the residences, the most beautiful perspectives and effects of light 
and shade would be opened to the roadway. A picturesque foreground 
is obtained to the general elevation, as seen from the south; and it is 
from the south that all buildings should be viewed, from the superior 
effects produced by the direct rays of the sun. 

6. The magnificent architectural combination of the cathedral 
buildings with the Victoria Tower of the new Houses of Parliament, 
which might thus be realised, would cost a very inconsiderable sum, 
as the buildings required to be removed are of very inconsiderable 
value, exclusive of that part of Abingdon Street, which, it is under- 
stood, the Government have already determined to pull down without 
any reference to the present plan. The improved value of the 
ground available for building, should the plan be adopted, would, it is 
thought, be nearly equivalent for the purchase-money required in tie 
first outlay. 

7. The property belongs chiefly to the Dean and Chapter, and the 
proposed plan would allow of far more eligible sites than at present 
for the buildings required either as connected with the Abbey or the 
School. 

The Society, taking into consideration that we owe to the Church 
the noblest architectural monuments in the world, cannot doubt the 
co-operation of the Dean and Chapter, and of the highest ecclesias- 
tical authorities, if the object be favourably recommended to their 
attention by her Majesty’s Commissioners. 


It is certainly within the bounds of possibility that another 
Prior of St. Bartholomew may arise in Dean’s-yard; but at pre- 
sent, the Dean and Chapter of Westminster have the reputation 
of being hostile to all improvement connected with the Abbey, or 
the district in which they reside. We believe this supposed hosti- 
lity is merely indifference. The wretched state of their property 
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arises from the system of forty-years’ leases, which is about to be 
changed. ‘They have submitted no plans of improvement to the 
Commission, and contemplate none, only, as they say, because 
they are not projectors of schemes they could not carry into 
effect. Sleeping men carry nothing into effect; and it is natural 
to Deans and Prebendaries to think more anxiously of preserving 
a secluded corner for quiet dreams than of Henry the Seventh 
or of Edward the Confessor. But what have we to do with a 
Dean and Chapter! ‘They are but the trustees, not the owners, 
of Westminster Abbey; it is not for them to decide for the 
public what approaches shall or shall not be made either to 
the Abbey or the Imperial Senate House. Let the nation look 
to its own. 

An act of Vandalism is about to be perpetrated. It may yet 
be stopped. Without interfering with the progress of the private 
Bill Mr. Wason and his friends have introduced, powers may be 
taken by the Crown to reserve the question of the eastern termi- 
nus of the proposed street, or to repurchase, before new houses 
are built, the ground required to isolate the Abbey, and complete 
in a satisfactory manner the approaches to the New Houses of 
Parliament. 

We appeal to the Metropolitan Improvement Commissioners 
te revise their judgment, although at the eleventh hour. Among 
them are men for whom we entertain the highest personal re- 
spect, but we would not see them shut their eyes (nor should 
the best friend they have) to the true nature of their position. 
They have undertaken the discharge of a great public duty ; and 
they owe it to themselves—they owe it to their countrymen— 
they owe it to posterity, which, if we mistake not, will criticize 
their proceedings with more severity than the present age,—that 
the mischief now in progress should be remedied, ere it be too 
late. 


H. 
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Art. I1.—The Logic of Political Economy. By Thomas De 
Quincey. Blackwood. 1844. 


HIS book can be interesting only to the very few who aspire 

to scientific thinking, on a subject essentially practical ; 

who are not content with being, as they think, substantially right 

on those special topics of inquiry, the connexion of which with 

practice may have been brought into strong light by the political 

controversies of the day; but who feel an intellectual necessity 

for the co-ordination of those detached opinions; for fixing the 

relation of each to the others, and to the deeper principles which 
ought to be at the foundation of all. 

To that limited class, who however are the ultimate teachers 
of the rest, such writings as the one before us are both pleasant 
and useful ; tending eminently to clear up the ideas of the reader, 
whether he be led to adopt those of the writer or not. The 
title, however, of the book, is a misnemer. Its subject is not 
“the Logic of Political Economy.” By the logic of a science we 
understand its method; its particular modes of investigation, and 
the nature of its evidence. Of these things Mr De Quincey 
does not treat. What he does treat of shall be told in his own 
words :— 


“ That the reader may not seek in this little work anything other 
or more than was designed, I will briefly state its primary object. 
Political Economy does not advance. Since the revolution effected 
in that science by Ricardo (1817), upon the whole it has been sta- 
tionary. But why? It has always been my own conviction that 
the reason lies, not in any material defect of facts (except as to the 
single question of money), but in the laxity of some amongst the dis- 
tinctions which are elementary to the science. If it were possible that 
but three elementary definitions, or axioms, or postulates, in geo- 
metry, should be liable to controversy and to a precarious use (a use 
dependent upon petition and momentary consent), what would fol- 
low? Simply this—that the whole vast aérial synthesis of that sci- 
ence, at present towering upwards towards infinity, would exhibit 
an edifice eternally, perhaps, renewing itself by facts, but eternally 
tottering in some parts, and in other parts mouldering eternally into 
ruins. . . . . Such, even to this moment, as regards its prac- 
tical application, is the science of Political Economy. Nothing can 
be postulated—nothing can be demonstrated ; for anarchy, even as 
to the earliest principles, is predominant.” 

To give greater clearness and precision, therefore, to the ele- 
mentary distinctions, is the author’s object. We agree in his 
estimate of its importance, though not for the reason which he 

Vor. XLIII. No. II. . 
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indicates. We dissent from the opinion that political economy 
does not advance. We think it is in a state of most rapid “4 
gression. But, as with some other sciences in certain of their 
stages, the superstructure seems to be overgrowing the founda- 
tion. The science is growing at the extremities, without a pro- 

ortional and suitable enlargement of the main trunk. Many 
important new views—new, at least, in having been previously 
overlooked—have dawned upon political economists faring the 
last twenty years. But for want of sufficiently careful habits of 
systematic thought, these new views have been too frequently 
promulgated as contradictions of the doctrines previously received 
as fundamental; instead of being, what they almost always are, 
developments of them; corollaries flowing from these fundamental 
principles, certain conditions of fact being supposed. We may 
notice, as cases in point, Mr Wakefield’s theory of colonization 
z which full justice is incidentally done by our author), and the 

octrines, so far as they are tenable, of Professor Jones’s ‘ Essay 
on the Distribution of Wealth.’ From any such error Mr De 
Quincey is free. One of his merits is his early and consistent ap- 
preciation of Ricardo, the true founder of the abstract science of 
ogee economy, and whose writings are still, after all that has 

een since written, its purest source. What has been added to 
the science since Ricardo, does not need to be substituted for his 
doctrines, but to be incorporated with them. They do not re- 
quire alteration or correction, so much as fuller exposition and 
comment. 

Mr De Quincey has very partially supplied this want; but his 
book will be useful to whoever may undertake to supply it. 
There is always a benefit done to any department of knowledge, 
by digging ee the roots of its truths. Truths which have 
been long planted, are apt to die or become unproductive, if we 
do not occasionally let in the air, and turn up the soil which sur- 
rounds them. In plainer terms, it is a good service to revivify 
old truths, by new illustrations and by altering the language in 
which they are expressed. They then come out with the force, 
because with the freshness, of discoveries; and are better under- 
stood and more consistently followed to their consequences, for 
some time after. And if mere novelty in the statement and ex- 
position of principles has a beneficial effect, still better is it when 
the new mode of statement has any advantage over the old; when 
it brings prominently forward some aspect of the truth, or some 
distinction between it and a neighbouring error, which was liable 
to escape notice, or which the modes of exposition previously in 
use tended in any degree to disguise. 

Mr De Quincey is well qualified to render this kind of service 
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to any branch of speculation with which he is conversant. His 
mind has a natural tendency to drawing distinctions; in doing 
which he frequently manifests real subtlety, and occasionall 

that turn for subtleties, which is not the same thing, but which 
simulates it. By means of his subtlety he is often enabled to see 
very exactly in what respect some received mode of expressing 
a scientific principle misses the mark—failing to convey the 
whole truth, or conveying, under some conus circumstances, 
more than the truth. A practised and skilful wielder of philo- 
sophical terms, he is often happy in finding a form of language, 
or a combination of several forms of language, which shall just 
convey the whole of the intended meaning, and no more. In 
bringing an abstract thought home to an unpractised comprehen- 
sion, he is very successful, and would be more so if he had not a 
strange delight in drawing illustrations from subjects ten times 
more abstruse than what they are designed to illustrate. He 
makes amends, however, by drawing largely upon topics the most 
homely and familiar; of which his miscellaneous knowledge fur- 
nishes him with an abundance, and which are continually starting 
up and crossing the path of his dissertation in the most unexpected 
and surprising manner. ‘There is apparently something of design 
in this; either from a notion of relieving the dryness of a meta- 
physical discussion, or in connexion with a certain air of self- 
consciousness, if not self-complacency, which considerably alloys 
the pleasure arising from his liveliness and ingenuity. He never 
surmounts any obstacle in the line of his course, without letting 
_ hear him soliloquize before he attempts the leap, and see 

im turn round to measure it after it is done. 

Altogether, he is a person who has a full right to be heard on 
any subject connected with political economy, and who may be 
heard, even by those best versed in the subject, with profit. 

The larger half of the volume is occupied with the theory of 
Value; which he rightly esteems the master-key to the principal 
difficulties of the science. On this subject he claims to have 
thrown light upon “a source of confusion which never has been 
exposed, and which, at the very vestibule, has hitherto defeated 
all attempt at a systematic theory of value.” This confusion is 
one affecting the relation between what is called, in the termi- 
nology of Adam Smith, value in use, and value in exchange. 

Although we cannot concede, to our author’s speculations on 
this subject, all the originality which he ascribes to them, the 
merit must be allowed him of having brought out into full theo- 
retical explicitness what was known to all clear thinkers, but might 
easily be overlooked by the less advanced student. His exposi-~ 
_ tion, though somewhat prolix, is so clear and effective that we 
need no apology for citing a considerable portion of it. 
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«‘ Almost all writers have agreed substantially, and have rightly 
agreed, in founding exchangeable value apon two elements—power in 
the article valued to meet some natural desire or some casual purpose 
of man, in the first place, and in the second place, upon difficulty of 
attainment. These two elements must meet, must come into combi- 
nation, before any value in exchange can be established. They con- 
stitute the two co-ordinate conditions, of which where either is 
absent, no value in the sense of exchange value can arise for a mo- 
ment. Indeed, it is evident to common sense, that any article what- 
ever, to obtain that artificial sort of value which is meant by ex- 
change value, must begin by offering itself as a means to some de- 
sirable purpose ; and secondly, that even though possessing incon- 
testably this preliminary advantage, it will never ascend to an exchange 
value in cases where it can be obtained gratuitously; and without 
effurt—of which last terms both are necessary as limitations. For 
often it will happen that some desirable object may be obtained gra- 
tuitously ; stoop, and you gather it at your feet; but still, because 
the continued iteration of this stooping exacts a laborious effort, very 
soon it is found, that to gather for yourself virtually is not gratuitous. 
In the vast forests of the Canadas, at intervals wild strawberries 
may be gratuitously gathered by ship-loads: yet such is the exhaus- 
tion of a stooping posture, and of a labour so monotonous, that every- 
body is soon glad to resign the service into mercenary hands. 

“The same idea, the same demand of a two-fold conditio sine qua 
non as essential to the composition of an exchange value, is other- 
wise expressed (and in a shape better fitted for subsequent reference) 
by the two following cases, marked Epsilon and Omicron. 

“ Case Epsilon.—A man comes forward with his overture : ‘ Here 
is a thing which I wish you to purchase; it has cost me in labour 
five guineas, and that is the price I ask.’ ‘ Very well,’ you reply ; 
‘ but tell me this, what desire or purpose of mine will the article pro- 
mote?’ Epsilon rejoins, ‘ Why, as candour is my infirmity, none 
at all. But what of that? Useful or not, the article embodies five 
guineas’ worth of excellent labour.’ This man, the candid Epsilon, 
you dismiss. 

““Case Omicron.— Him succeeds Omicron, who praises your deci- 
sive conduct as to the absurd family of the Epsilons. ‘That man,’ 
he observes, ‘ is weak—candid, but weak ; for what was the cost in 
your eyes but so much toil to no effect of real service? But that is 
what nobody can say of the article offered by myself; it is service- 
able always—nay, often you will acknowledge it to be indispen- 
sable.’ ‘ What is it?’ you demand. ‘ Why simply, then, it is a 
_ of water, and as good water as ever you tasted.’ The scene 

ies in England, where water bears no value except under that ma- 
chinery of costly arrangements which delivers it as a permanent and 
guaranteed succession into the very chambers where it is to be used. 
Omicron accordingly receives permission to follow the candid Ep- 
silon. Each has offered for sale one element of value out of two, 
one element in a state of insulation, where it was indispensable for 
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any Operative value, i.e. price, to offer, the two in combination; and 
without such a combination it is impossible (neither does any econo- 
mist deny this by his principles) that value in exchange, under the 
most romantic or imaginary circumstances, ever should be realized.” 

Thus far, as the author observes, is plain sailing; but in the 
next step, he asserts, “a difficulty arises to all appearance insur- 
mountable . . . which seems, when stated, to include a metaphy- 
sical impossibility.” After what appears to us a most inordinate 
over-statement of this metaphysical perplexity, he proceeds to state 
the doctrine, in his opinion a novel one, which resolves it. This 
doctrine is, that while both usefulness and difficulty of attainment 
are necessary conditions to the existence of any exchange value, 
the amount of the value is determined not by both jointly, but 
either wholly by one or wholly by the other, according to the 
nature of the case. 


“« The two elements are U and D. If both elements are to be 
present, and both are to be operative, then indeed we have a contra- 
diction in terms such as never will be overcome. But how if both 
be uniformly present, one only being at any time operative? How 
if both be indispensably present, but alternately each become inert ? 
How if both act as motives on the buyer for buying at all, but one 
only (each in turn under its own circumstances) as a force operating 
on the price ? 

“ This is the real case: this is the true solution; and thus is a 
difference obtained —such a difference as will amply sustain a two- 
fold subdivision from elements substantially the same. Both are 
co-present, and always. Neither can be absent; for, if so, then the 
common idea of exchange value would vanish, the case Epsilon or 
the case Omicron would be realized. But each of the two is sus- 
pended alternately. Thus, by way of illustration, walk into almost 
any possible shop, buy the first article you see ; what will determine 
its price? In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, simply the 
element D — difficulty of attainment. The other element, U, or in- 
trinsic utility, will be perfectly inoperative. Let the thing (measured 
by its uses) be, for your purposes, worth ten guineas, so that you 
would rather give ten guineas than lose it; yet, if the difficulty of 
producing it be only worth one guinea, one guinea is the price 
which it will bear. But still not the less, though U is inoperative, 
can U be supposed absent? By no possibility ; for, if it had been 
absent, assuredly you would not have bought the article even at the 
lowest price. U acts upon you, though it does not act upon 
the price. On the other hand, in the hundredth case, we will 
suppose the circumstances reversed: you are on Lake Superior in 
a steam-boat, making your way to an unsettled region 800 miles 
a-head of civilization, and consciously with no chance at all of pur- 
chasing any luxury whatsoever, little luxury or big luxury, for the 
space of ten years to come: one fellow-passenger, whom you will 
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- with before sunset, has a powerful musical snuff-box ; knowing 
y experience the power of such a toy over your own feelings, the 
magic with which at times it lulls your agitations of mind, you are 
vehemently desirous to purchase it. In the hour of leaving London 
you had forgot to do so; here is a final chance. But the owner, 
aware of your situation not less than yourself, is determined to 
operate by a strain pushed to the very uttermost upon U, upon the 
intrinsic worth of the article in your individual estimate for your 
individual purposes. He will not hear of D as any controlling 
power or mitigating agency in the case: and finally, although at 
six guineas a-piece in London or Paris, you might have loaded a 
waggon with such boxes, you pay sixty rather than lose it when the 
last knell of the clock has sounded, which summons you to buy now 
or to forfeit for ever. Here, as before, only one element is opera- 
tive: before it was D, now it is U. But, after all, D was not ab- 
sent, though inoperative. The inertness of D allowed U to put forth 
its total effect. The practical compression of D being withdrawn, 
U springs up like water in a pump, when released from the pressure 
of air. Yet still that D was present to your thoughts, though the 
price was otherwise regulated, is evident; both because U and D 
must coexist in order to found any case of exchange value whatever, 
and because undeniably you take into very particular consideration 
this D, the extreme difficulty of attainment (which here is the 
greatest possible, viz., an impossibility), before you consent to have 
the price racked up to U. The special D has vanished ; but it is 
replaced in your thoughts by an unlimited D. Undoubtedly you 
have submitted to U in extremity as the regulating force of the 
price ; but it was under the sense of D’s latent presence. Yet D is 
so far from exerting any positive force, that the retirement of D 
from all agency whatever on the price—this it is which creates as it 
were a perfect vacuum, and through that vacuum U rushes up to 
its highest and ultimate gradation.” 


It would be difficult, we think, to cite a ee of exposi- 


tion on an abstract subject, more transparently clear, and at the 
same time so scientifically precise. But can Mr De Quincey be 
serious in maintaining that the doctrine which this passage em- 
bodies is a novel one? Have not all political economists distin- 
guished between articles which can be multiplied to an indefinite 
extent by labour, and articles naturally or artificially limited to a 
quantity short of the demand; and have they not all, from Ri- 
cardo downwards, affirmed that in the former, and more common 
case, the value conforms on an average to the cost of production, 
while in the latter there are no limits to the value except the 
necessities or desires of the purchaser? It is true that, as to 
some part of the theory of this latter case, there would be a dif- 
ference. They would not, we conceive, agree with Mr De 
Quincey in what follows :— 
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“ Suppose not D, but U, to become the ruling force; D has 
become infinite (as in the case of the musical toy in Canada), that 
is, the difficulties in the way of supplying the market by a conti- 
nued reproduction of the article (in one word, the resistance) must 
be supposed so vast as to be quite beyond the power of any individual 
to overcome. Instantly, under these circumstances, U springs up 
to its utmost height. The rare holders of the article, as surviving 
from past times or regions now inaccessibly distant, will fix a strain 
upon the few purchasers by means of the intrinsic or U value ; each of 
the candidates must submit to see his own outside or extreme esteem 
for the article made operative against himself as the law of the price. 
He must ascend to the very maximum of what he will pay, under 
the known alternative of losing the article for ever if he will not 
pay it.” 


Now we apprehend that political economists generally (and 
common sense can judge of this question as well as political eco- 
nomy) would deny that, in the case supposed, the utmost price 
which the purchaser would consent to pay, would necessarily be 
the actual price. ‘They would say, that it would be merely a pos- 
sible price; the extreme limit of price ; which would be attained 
or not attained, according to something else. And to what else? 
In the opinion of all political economists, to the relation which 
might happen to subsist between the demand and the supply. And 
this brings us to our chief point of difference with the author. 
That supply and demand can of themselves in any case regulate 

tice, is a notion of which he speaks with unbounded contempt. 
t is one of the delusions which he takes to himself most credit 
for dissipating. 

“« People fancy (he says in his preface) that the relation of supply 
to demand could by possibility, and that in fact it often does, deter- 
mine separately per se the selling price of an article. Within a few 
months this monstrous idea has been assumed for true by Colonel 
Torrens, in an express work on Economic Politics; by Lord 
Brougham, in relation to the foreign corn trade; and by almost 
every journal in the land that has fallen under my owneye.” And 
again (p. 127) :—“ A crazy maxim has got possession of the whole 
world; viz., that price is, or can be, determined by the relation be- 
tween supply and demand.” 

We think it can be shown that Colonel Torrens, Lord 
Brougham, every journal in the land, and finally the whole 
world, happen in this particular case to be in the right, and Mr 
De Quincey in the wrong. To prove this we must be allowed 
to add one or two circumstances to his hypothesis of the single 
musical box in the wilds of America. 

Suppose, first, that the steam-boat contains not one, but two 
musical boxes, and only one person anxious to be a purchaser. 
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Suppose, too, that neither of the possessors desires to keep the 
box; that both possess it only for the purpose of sale. The 
buyer is in the same emergency as before; willing to pay 
sixty guineas rather than lose the opportunity. But the situa- 
tion of the sellers is different. Supposing no combination be- 
tween them, and assuming that the purchaser wants only one of 
the boxes—the competition between the two thus coming fully 
into action—what will now be the price? No longer the highest 
which the buyer could be induced to give, but the lowest which 
the seller would take; the lowest, which would be a sufficient 
motive to him for selling the article then and there, rather 
a taking it back to New York when he returns by the steam- 
Oat. 

Suppose, secondly, instead of competition, the strictest mono- 
poly, but without limitation of quantity. Let there be only one 
passenger who has any musical boxes, but let him possess not 
one but two. He can now, if he pleases, as our author expresses 
it, strain U to the utmost; he can obtain for one of his commo- 
dities the sum (supposed to be sixty guineas) which is the very 
utmost that the buyer would pay, rather than forego the pur- 
chase. But suppose that, by putting a somewhat lower price 
upon his article, he can sootalen his customer to take both boxes 
off his hands instead of one. The ordinary price, as determined 
by cost of production, being by supposition only six guineas, if 
the seller receives sixty-six for both, he gains as much as by 
receiving sixty for one: if he receives seventy, he gains more. 
It may be his interest therefore to fix thirty-five guineas, instead 
of sixty, as the price of his commodity. Sixty, which Mr De 
Quincey calls the affirmative value (six in this case — the 
negative), is therefore only the /imit of value. Beyond that 
amount the price cannot go. But it may stop short at any inter- 
mediate point between the affirmative value and the negative. 

The two cases which we have put represent two large classes 
of cases, of continual occurrence, in which, we apprehend, demand 
and supply do regulate value; and even (within the admitted 
limits, of the cost price on one side, and on the other the 
highest price which any one would consent to give) are the sole 
regulators of it. Surely, then, there can be no preliminary ob- 
jection against listening to Colonel ‘Torrens, or any one who pro- 
fesses to be able to point out other cases of a like description. 
The proposition may safely be generalized. Wherever cost of 
production does not regulate the price, there demand and supply 
do regulate it. 

But we have not yet stated through what singular concatenation 
of ideas this, which by his own admission seems obvious to “all 
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the world,” appears to so ingenious a man as Mr De Quincey a 
portentous absurdity. He thinks there is a metaphysical impos- 
sibility in the very idea. 

‘* Try to extract price for wheat from the simple relation of the 
supply to the demand. Suppose the supply to be by one-tenth part 
beyond the demand, what price will that indicate for eight imperial 
bushels of the best red wheat, weighing sixty-four pounds a bushel ? 
Will the price be a shilling, or will it be a thousand pounds? You 
guess that the first would be too little, and the second too much. 
Perhaps so; but what makes you ‘guess’ this? Why, simply, 
your past experience. You fancy yourself ascertaining the price 
by the relation of supply to demand, and in fact you are ascertaining 
the price by privately looking for the cost in past years; the very 
thing that you had pledged yourself to dispense with.” 


That Mr De Quincey should find anything insuperable in 
such a difficulty, is a mortifying example how little the acutest 
intellect can be depended on for being always present. “ Sup- 
pose the supply to be by one-tenth part beyond the demand, 
what price will that indicate?”’ Why, the price, whatever it 
happens to be, which will increase the demand by one-tenth. If 
the harvest exceeds by one-tenth its ordinary amount, corn will 
fall just as much below its ordinary price as will create a market 
for the surplus, either through. the increased consumption con- 
sequent on cheapness, or by inducing dealers to buy corn for the 
purpose of exporting it or storing it for future years. ‘To that 
price, and that price exactly, which will restore the equality be- 
tween demand and supply, will the commodities fall; unless some 
of the sellers, rather than submit to so great a reduction, keep 
their corn unsold, and thus re-establish the equilibrium in the 
other possible mode, by withdrawing the excess of supply. This 
is, we apprehend, the law of value, in the cases where cost of pro- 
duction is inoperative. The value (or price) will so adjust itself 
that the demand shall be equal to the supply. But if so, our 
author’s ingeniously expressed theory, that “ whilst natural price 
(the contradiction of market price) is always a mononomial, price 
founded on the relation of supply and demand must always be a 
binomial,” is, together with all that he says in its behalf, without 
meaning or reason. 

We find scarcely anything else from which to dissent, in the 
economical doctrines of the book. The chapters on Wages, Rent, 
and Profits, are all they profess to be, a useful commentary on 
Ricardo; a thing much wanted, and which very few persons 
could have done so well, or indeed done at all. Ricardo, though 
in point of mere style by no means an obscure writer, was as 
little fitted by nature and habit as Mr De Quincey is eminently 
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so, for the popular exposition of his own doctrines. Mr De 
Quincey thoroughly understands his master, and is therefore able 
to supply new developments and illustrations of the master’s doc- 
trines. But the most interesting, as well as the most original, of 
these developments and illustrations are on the subject alread 
touched upon, that of value. As an example what pleasant aa 
ing he can make of a dry scientific discussion, we will quote some 
passages from the fourth section of the first chapter; which is de- 
voted to the analysis of some apparently anomalous cases of ex- 
changeable value as influenced by U, the capability of the object 
to serve a purpose, instead of D, the cost of production. 

‘¢In the reign of Charles II occurred the first sale of a rhino- 
ceros. The more interesting wild beasts—those distinguished by 
ferocity, by cruelty, and agility—had long been imported from the 
Mediterranean ; and as some of them were ‘ good fellows and would 
strike’ (though, generally speaking, both the lion and the tiger are 
the merest curs in nature), they bore tolerable prices, even in the 
time of Shakspeare. But a rhinoceros had not yet been imported ; 
and in fact that brute is a dangerous connexion to form. As a great 
lady from Germany replied some twenty years ago to an English- 
man who had offered her an elephant, ‘ Mit nichten, by no means ; 
him eat too mauch.’ In spite, however, of a similar infirmity, the 
rhinoceros fetched, under Charles II, more than 2,0007. But why— 
on what principle? Was it his computed negative value [cost of 
attainment]? Not at all. A granite obelisk from Thebes, or a Cleo- 
ep needle, though as heavy as a pulk of rhinoceroses, would not 

ave cost as much to sling and transport from the Niger to the 
Thames. But in such a case there are two reasons why the purchaser 
is not anxious to inquire about the costs. In buying a loaf that is 
an important question, because a loaf will be bought every day, and 
there is a great use in knowing the cost, or negative value, as that 
which will assuredly govern an article of daily reproduction. But 
in buying a rhinoceros, which it is to be hoped that no man will be 
so ill-fated as to do twice in one world, it is scarcely to be hoped that 
the importer will tell any truth at all, nor is it of much consequence 
that he should; for the buyer cares little by comparison as to the 
separate question on the negative price of the brute to his importer. 
He cares, perhaps, not very much more as to the rate question 
upon the affirmative return likely to arise for himself in the case of 
his exhibiting such a monster. Neither value taken singly was the 
practical reply to his anxieties. That reply was found in Both values, 
taken in combination ; the negative balanced against the affirmative. 
It was less important to hear that the cost had been 1,000/., so lon 
as the affirmative return was conjecturally assigned at little vetoes | 
2,200/., than to hear that the immediate cost to the importer had been 
2,000/., but with the important assurance that 5,000/., at the very 
least, might be almost guaranteed from the public exhibition of so 
delicate a brute. The creature had not been brought from the Bar- 
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bary States, our staple market for monsters, but from some part of 
Africa round the Cape; so that the cost had been unusually great. 
But the affirmative value, founded on the public curiosity, was 
greater; and when the two terms in the comparison came into colli- 
sion, then was manifested the excess of the affirmative value, in 
that one instance, as measured against the negative. An ‘encore’ 
was hardly to be expected for a rhinoceros in the same generation ; 
but for that once it turned out that a moderate fortune might be 
raised upon so brutal a basis.” 


Such cases are a sort of praxis to students of the science, to 
test the completeness of their understanding of its principles. 
Again: 

“« Hunters, as against race-horses. If a man were to offer you a 
hunter, master of your weight, and otherwise satisfactory, you would 
readily give him a fair price. But what is a fair price? That 
which will reproduce such a hunter—his cost; the total resistance 
to his being offered in this condition. Such is the value, and such 
the law of value, for a hunter. But it is no longer such for a racer. 
When a breeder of horses finds one amongst his stud promising first- 
rate powers of contending at Newmarket, he is no longer content to 
receive a cost price for the horse, or anything like it. The man 
who (as a master of pearl-divers) sells the ordinary seed-pearls at 
the mere cost and fair profit on the day’s wages which have earned 
them, when he reaps a pearl fit to embellish the Schah of Persia's 
crown, looks to become a petty schah himself. He might sell it 
with a profit by obtaining even that whole day’s wages, during one 
hour of which it was produced ; but will he? No more than, amongst 
ourselves, the man who, by a twenty-guinea lottery ticket, drew a 
prize of 10,000/., would have sold his ticket for a profit of cent per 
cent upon its cost. The breeder of the race-horse would take into 
his estimate the numerous and splendid stakes which the horse might 
hereafter win ; sometimes at Epsom, on one Derby day, as much as 
from 5,000/. to 6,000/.; to say nothing of the Leger at Doncas- 
ter, or other enormous prizes. It is true that the chances of mortality 
and failure must also be weighed: and unluckily no insurance has 
yet been done on racers, except as regards sea-risk. But after all 
drawbacks, the owner may succeed finally in obtaining for a first- 
rate horse (once known for good performances) as a as 4,000/. ; 
whilst the whole value, computed on the resistance, might not have 
been more than as many hundreds. And this fact, though standing 
back in the rear as regards public knowledge, we may see daily 
advertised in effect by that common regulation which empowers the 
loser in many cases to insist on the winning horse being sold for 
200/., or a similar small sum. Were it not for this rule, which puts 
astop to all such attempts without hazard of personal disputes, it 
would be a capital speculation for any first-rater, though beaten at 
Newmarket, to sweep all the stakes without effort on a tour through 
the provincial courses; justice would cease for the owners of 
inferior horses, and sport for the spectators of the competition.” 
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“ Land is another illustration, and of the first rank... You may 
easily bring it under examination, by contrasting it with the case of 
a machine for displacing human labour. That machine, if it does 
the work in one hundred days of one hundred men in the same time, 
will at first sell for something approaching to the labour which it 
saves—say for the value of eighty men’s labour ; that is, it will sell 
Sor what it can produce, not for what will produce itself: that is, it 
will sell for affirmative not for negative value. But as soon as the 
construction of such a machine ceases to be a secret, its value will 
totally alter. It will not sell for the labour produced, but for the 
labour producing. By the supposition, it produces work equal to 
that of a hundred men for one hundred days ; but, if it can itself be 
produced by twenty men in twenty days, then it will finally drop in 
value to that price; it will no longer be viewed as a cause equal to 
certain effects, but as an effect certainly reproducible by a known 
cause at a known cost. Such is the case eventually with all arti- 
Jicial machines ; and for the plain reason, that once ceasing to be a 
secret, they can be reproduced ad infinitum. On the other hand, 
land is a natural machine—it is limited—it cannot be reproduced. It 
will therefore always sell as a power—that is, in relation to the 
effects which it can produce, not as itself an effect; because no 
cause is adequate to the production of land. The rent expresses 
one year’s value of land; and, if it is bought in perpetuity, then the 
value is calculated on so many years’ purchase—a valuation worthy, 
on another occasion, of a separate consideration. For the present it 
is enough to say, that land is not valued on any principle of cost— 
does not sell at negative value—but entirely on the principle of its 
powers or intrinsic qualities ; in short, it sells for affirmative value— 
as a power, as a cause, not as an effect.” 


A writer with so wide a range of ideas as Mr De Quincey, 
and so unusually disposed to give them out without distinction of 
occasion, cannot be dismissed with a simple judgment of what his 
book is in respect of the subject it professedly treats of. His 
writings treat of a hundred things besides their ostensible sub- 
ject, and it is necessary to say what their worth is in that more ex- 
tensive estimation. We will say, then, that this book is enriched 
with many acute remarks; some of alogical, some of a miscellaneous 
character ; on any subject, important or trifling, from the qualities 
of turbot to the laws of thought: while it is deformed by ultra- 
Tory prejudices in a degree of virulence now seldom seen in men 
at all approaching to his standard of intellect. It might make 
the angels weep for the pretensions of science and er 
when, even on the subject with which he is most scientifically 
conversant, they cannot inspire such a man with sufficient calm- 
ness, impartiality, and candour of judgment, to save him from the 
incessant use of such phrases as “corn traitors,” ** corn-law in- 
eendiaries,” and the like, to designate those who think that the 
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trade in food ought to be free; an opinion which the author him- 
self is bound to hold, by every fair deduction from his own prin- 
ciples. We are quite unable to reconcile this wretched party in- 
vective with the respect we sincerely wish to feel for Mr De 
Quincey. We turn from it with pleasure to an excellent passage 
with which, rather than any other of the book, we may appropri- 
= conclude, because it is a well-thought and well-expressed 
explanation and justification of the purpose which such writings 
as this are intended to serve; and because the lesson it conveys 
is one which English thinkers in particular have pre-eminently 
need to learn :— 


* Although a masculine good sense will generally escape in prac- 
tice from merely logical perplexities (that is, will cut the knot for all 
immediate wre of practice which it cannot untie); yet errors ‘ in 
the first intention’ come round upon us in subsequent stages, unless 
they are met by their proper and commensurate solutions. Logic 
must be freed by logic ; a false dialectical appearance of truth must 
be put down by the fullest exposure of the abso!ute and hidden 
truth, since also it will continually happen that a plausible sophism, 
which had been summarily crushed for the moment by a strong 
appeal to general good sense upon the absurd consequences arising, 
will infallibly return upon us when no such startling consequences 
are at hand.” 


A. 





Art. IIL—1. The Iliad of Homer. Translated by William 
Sotheby, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. John Murray. 


2. The Iliad of Homer. Faithfully rendered in Homeric verse 
by Lancelot Shadwell, Esq. Nos. Ito IV. Pickering. 

E are not admirers of that maxim which directs a translator 

to express any given thought, as the author himself would 
probably have done in the translator’s language—and for this 
reason ;—it is too vague; it supplies no good practical rule. 
For the plain, intelligible, and safe maxim, of adhering to the 
text, it substitutes individual caprice. Murphy, in the preface 
to his translation of ‘ Tacitus,’ quotes this law with approbation. 
The result is a beautiful work, everywhere displaying a most 
intimate knowledge of the original,—but no more like ‘ Tacitus’ 
than “ Hyperion to a satyr.” Between Tacitus and Livy 
there is a much nearer resemblance, than between Tacitus 
and that book, which professes to be a copy. ‘This might 
have been expected. A translation should be a portrait, not 
merely of meaning, but of style and expression. Now, if the 
original be se by a daring force of language, by bold, vivid 
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metaphors, sometimes * touching the brink of all we hate;” or, 
by twisted peculiarities of thought and style, the translator, fol- 
lowing this rule, will pursue the bent of his own genius, and 
according as that leads, will either level into a stupid uniformity 
the individualities of the original, or produce hideous caricatures, 
in which deformity is substituted for slight deviations from ordi- 
nary structure. Had Gibbon, for instance, translated Livy, what 
a beautiful monster we should have had! Amidst occasional 
directness and eloquence, what aggravations of Livy’s faults— 
what dark hamwatien mysterious inuendoes—and what tortuous 
circumlocutions! It would have been the commentary of Do- 
dona on Delphi. On the other hand, if the author be distin- 
guished for Attic simplicity, such as constitutes the charm of 
Xenophon, any attempt to quit his exact language must be in- 
judicious, for the words of truth and nature cannot be varied 
without injury. Modes of refined expression are many, that of 
nature but one. It goes direct to its object. An infinite number 
of curves may pass through two points, but only one right line. 
Such are the obvious consequences of permitting an unde- 
fined departure from the text, and under pretence of consulting 
the true spirit of an author, substituting the peculiarities of the 
translator. But, in fact, the duties of a translator vary with the 
character of the original. Some require severe literalness, 
wherever the idioms of the languages do not directly clash— 
some admit greater ease and freedom. To an author whose value 
consists in the wise reflections, the solid maxims he contains, 
whose style has no peculiar character, but is entirely subor- 
dinate to the weight of the meaning, considerable latitude is 
allowed. An author who has flourished in a highly refined state 
of literature, where, by continual attention and the rolling-stone 
of fashion, all were reduced to the same level of polished elegance, 
—he may be exhibited in a loose paraphrase. The essential 
oils, to which he owed his graceful facility, would evaporate in 
the process of a literal translation ; and it is sufficient ifhe have a 
general air of fashion in hisnewgarb. But when important truths 
are delivered by an individual, whose awful station commands our 
reverence, or—though far removed from that height—where 
striking qualities of thought and expression, an original bold- 
ness and simplicity, clearly indicating a peculiar mould of mind, 
separate a writer from the crowd, then literalness becomes a 
rigid duty. Of the first the Bible is naturally an instance. But 
that accuracy, which is here demanded by far higher considera- 
tions, is also sanctioned by the justest taste, if it be viewed 
merely as a work of genius. We suppose there is not one who 
will not acknowledge that, considering it as a literary composi- 
tion, the English version holds one of the very highest places, 
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and that principally from its severe simplicity and literalness. 
The sublimest passages lose nothing of their grandeur,—on the 
contrary, they seem to make a sharper impression from the naked 
spires and — of the translation. It is not solely a more 
becoming feeling on the one hand, nor a mere prejudice, the re- 
sult of habit on the other; but a correct estimate of the nature of 
sublimity, the appropriate dress it should wear, and the duty of 
a translator, that would render an elegant—even a spirited— 
verse translation of the glorious passages in Job iatlecndi after 
the simple majesty of the English Bible. 

A translation is, or ought to be, as much a resemblance of the 
thoughts and style of a writer, as a portrait of his features. It is 
not enough to know his height, age, and form,—we must have 
his air, complexion, and countenance. ‘There is abundance of 
gold and silver in the world; it is the head on the medal that 
gives it its value. The thoughts of the ancients have occurred, 
and will occur to thousands ;—we must have more—we must have 
the expression in its sharpness of finish, and boldness of outline; 
we must have the words that burn, not perhaps with all the bril- 
liant glow they possessed, as they flew off from the anvil of the 
master, but at least with that portion of heat which may be pre- 
served in a translation. What men want is not Pope’s or 
Dryden’s poetry, but Homer’s or Virgil’s. It is of that they are 
ignorant, and it is that consequently they want to know. If, in- 
stead, we are presented with a beautiful poem, we accept it with 
pleasure and gratitude—but we still look for our original object. 
Cromwell with characteristic force of mind said to Lely, “If you 
don’t paint every wart on my face, I wouldn’t give a farthing for 
your picture.” Without adopting the Protector’s principle in its 
full extent, we will say its spirit should be the rule of the 
poetical as well as prose translator. Let him trust to its sound- 
ness. Though some of sickly taste may be shocked for a time, 
truth and nature will prevail ; and close, vigorous translations 
a as fashionable, as feeble, diluted, washy copies ever have 

een. 

Above all profane writers this should be held most constantly 
in view while translating Homer, because of the veneration that 
attaches to him,—because of his pine | and originality of 
style—because he is the historian of a novel state of society, its 
arts and manners,—and, lastly, because of the wonderful variety 
and greatness he has displayed in the conception of character, 
which renders it dangerous to quit the bold lines in which they 
were drawn by him. 

There is something peculiarly affectionate in the feeling with 
which men regard “the father of poetry.” As one of his cha- 
racters is, without exception, the most amiable and universally 
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popular in literature, so he is himself that writer who is the 
object of fondest attachment to his readers. The cause is not to 
be sought so much in the nobility of his genius, or the elevated 
flight of ‘his sentiments, as because to these great qualities he 
joins a delightful simplicity. He is the most purely natural of 
—_ Through every line there shines out a warmth of 

indly affections,—a genuine goodness of disposition. With a 
sort of filial love, we exclaim against touching a particle of the 
rust, which 3,000 years have left upon him. Thirty centuries 
forbid it. We regard it as part and parcel of himself. While it 
gives a kind of dim richness to the ‘ Iliad,’ it is also evidence of 
that strength which has defied the power of time, and borne him 
over the waves, in which so many lights that flourished before 
and after him have sunk for ever. His total forgetfulness too of 
himself ought to be the cause of a more jealous care to us. The 
bestower of immortality,—and knowing that well,—he has left no 
notice whatever of his life or condition. Of his personal history 
nothing remains, but his name is sent on from age to age in suc- 
cessive echoes. 

There are those who cover,—and some of our late dramatists 
willserve as examples,—a sterility of thought under considerable 
luxuriance of style. In these cases, though the eye may be 
deceived for a time by the glare, the nerveless idea is soon dis- 
tinguished, and the very vigour of the expression enables us to 
detect the impotence of the thought. There is nothing still 
more certain than that the style of a writer is determined by the 
qualities of his mind. A bold, clear, lofty conception neces- 
sarily clothes itself in appropriate language, and a rickety one 
in lame, feeble expression. Nowas the genius of Homer was of 
the very first caste, it gave a similar character to his style. In 
no book but the Scriptures, and perhaps Shakespeare, are there 
to be found so many bold metaphors or happy epithets. A spear 
is mad to wound, the fields laugh with the splendour of brazen 
armour, the heart of Jupiter laughs with joy, the ocean 
heaves with a dumb wave. What but a literal translation could 
express the vague vastness of “ the huge mouth of war” (sure 
instinct led Shakespeare to 


“ Fill the mouth of fierce sedition up”), 


or that most picturesque expression, “ the broad backs of the 
sea?” Translators recoil from these, as they do from that of 
Eschylus, stamped with all his boldness, “the great beard of 
the flame,” yet these are, as it were, the eyes of the poem, in 
which its spirit sits. 

Again, how appropriate are his epithets! What a picture in 
aword! They are like lenses placed before the object to con- 
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centrate the scattered rays, and give it an unusual brightness. 
In general they are such as occur to few persons, though the con- 
fused idea is present to all. The ‘seaward rolling rivers,’ 
the ‘unwearied sun,’ the ‘quick-eyed Greeks’ (their restless, 
inquisitive spirit to the life), the ‘slowly-heaving, deep-roll- 
ing ocean’ (in the Greek the rebound of the expression given 
in the sound,has a further and lively picture of the long, 
distant swell, and then the rapid rush of the accumulated waters). 
It appears, too, he was no mean connoisseur in female beauty. 
The ‘ deep-bosomed daughters of Troy,’ the ‘ beautiful-ancled 
Marpessa,’ the ‘ white-handed Juno,’ amongst others, prove that 
Byron and Moore were not the only judges of the good points 
of awoman. Even their dress does not escape him; he men- 
tions with approbation the flowing robe, and graceful folds of 
the veil. Some epithets are curious, as morayoro Qxeavoro 
(fixed by Milton “the ocean stream”) ; some are picturesque, as 
kopvBaoroc ; some are intrinsically touching, as AaBucndea paZov 
—but all are characteristic, and must not be omitted by any 
translator that knows his trade. Yet. all seem to shun them, 
partly because the genius of the English language, unless in 
very happy moods, refuses countenance to compound words, 
partly because of the real difficulty of rendering them adequately, 
but much more from that sickly taste, which at one time 
banished everything boid, graphic, and masculine from our 
poetry. It is time this barbarous warfare should cease, and 
that those bold strokes,—those vene contracte of thought,— 
where the expression has been crystallized by the intense heat 
of genius into eternal strength om clearness—should be given 
to the English reader, as some of the most valuable and charac- 
teristic parts of the poet. 

hasten reason why a literal version of Homer is required, 
may be drawn from the fact, that he exercised a most extensive 
influence on the poetry of the Greeks, and the whole circle of 
their wonderful arts. In that letter to Barry, from which he 
was recognised ut ex ungue leonem, Burke dwells on this. 


“ Fashionable authors (says he) have great influence on the taste of 
a nation; Seneca and Lucan certainly corrupted that of the Ro- 
mans, and Homer as certainly formed that of the Greeks. Before 
his time Sidon was the country of the arts, as he himself frequently 
mentions ; but as soon as that spirit of true taste, elegance, and 
sublimity which he had breathed into them began to operate, they in- 
finitely surpassed all nations. The shield of Achilles contains all 
the beauties of picturesque composition that can ever be imagined, 
and Phidias owned that whatever expression of majesty he had been 
able to give his Jupiter, was owing to Homer. 

Vor. XLIII. No. II. Aa 
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“ Why will not our modern artists continue to search this rich 
and inexhaustible mine, instead of copying the fantastical ideas of 
every ignis fatuus that catches the attention of the day. We have 
an excellent translation, or rather paraphrase, for those who cannot 
read him in his own language; and it cannot be said that his subjects 
are hackneyed, as few of the moderns have worked after him, and 
the works of the ancients have mostly perished. I am persuaded 
that understanding Homer well, especially in his own language, 
would contribute more towards perfecting taste than all the meta- 
physical treatises upon the arts that ever were or can be written, 
because such treatises can only tell what true taste is, but Homer 
everywhere shows it. He shows that the true sublime is always 
easy and always natural; that it consists more in manner than in 
subject, and is to be found by a good poet or painter in almost every 
part of nature.” 


We may go farther, and observe that his influence was not 
confined to literature and arts. It extended to Grecian 
policy, and formed the singular spirit of that singular people. 

omer’s poems were a powerful instrument in the hands of the 
legislators, and it is to Lycurgus and Pisistratus we are in- 
debted for them in their present complete form. It is hard to 
give a reason why he should not be exhibited to us, as nearly 
as possible as he appeared to the Greeks, when he impressed on 
them a mingled greatness and simplicity. 

The war of Troy, exhibiting such an union of skill and perse- 
verance, was in itself a very important event, and the actors 
were worthy of it. We get a strong idea of the extent of 
Homer’s genius, by considering the various provinces, as it 
were, of sublimity and beauty it contained, and the many distinct 
moulds for each species. Of great and amiable character he 
has, not one, but several different specimens ; and yet they have 
an individuality, which seems rather the result of historical truth, 
than vigour of poetic imagination. Further,— the state of 
society, of customs and manners, is quite new. The modes of 
thought and life are totally different from ours. We are trans- 
ported into a new world, and this forms one of the principal 
reasons why the sole historian of so interesting a phasis of ex- 
istence should be transmitted to us exactly as he is. It is agreed 
among ancient writers that he was exceedingly scrupulous in 
his descriptions of those times,—that he admitted nothing of 
habits or arts which was not strictly true of them. Our own 
opinion inclines to place him, if not cotemporary with the 
Trojan war, at least with some of those revolutions that followed 
shortly after. But however that be, it is acknowledged that he was 
exceedingly scrupulous in his poetical history—and what reason 
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could operate on his mind, that ought not with a double force to 
operate on ours, is difficult to conceive. Of those extraordinary 
times, for such they were, not merely in strange customs and 
habits, but in dignity of sentiment and action—Homer is the sole 
historian. Of his various characters,—the inexorable sternness of 
Achilles,—the amiable greatness of Hector, —the patient wisdom 
of Ulysses,—the thoughtless majesty of Ajax, out of whose dull 
and sluggish soul he yet strikes a spark of sublimity,—the tender 
affection of Andromache,—the struggle of a naturally noble dis- 
position with the passions, and weakness of the beauty in Helen, 
—of all these no sketch exists but that by his glorious pencil. 
He is the centre of a system of his own. The ‘ Iliad’ hangs self- 
balanced in the midst of chaos. Before it all is darkness,— 
between it and history stretches a barren waste, with scarce one 
distinct memorial of human existence—it emerges like the Nile 
from unknown lands, with the riches of a remote region, bearing 
majesty and fertility on its bosom. 

We lave dwelt the longer on the reasons for a literal transla- 
tion, because here, as in other cases, it is usual to grant at once 
the propriety of a certain course, and then to act in direct oppo- 
sition to it. Pope could give excellent arguments for a faithful 
version, but he could not give the faithful version itself. He could 
talk most judiciously on the grace of unadorned beauty, and then 
proceed to cover it with rouge to the eyes. The tide of popular 
taste carried him away, and until the public judgment enforces 
them, we shall not have proper versions of ancient writers. But 
the desire men feel for a literal translation of Homer arises in 
the greatest part from that poetical fire he possessed. His pecu- 
liarities derive their value from him, not he from his peculiari- 
ties. There is a natural wish to know what circumstances 
accompany genius, that we may be able, from the recurrence of 
those, or similar indications, to judge of its existence. Literal- 
ness, therefore, is a merit aah in the second degree,—genius 
itself is the first. Undoubtedly he who unites fidelity and 
grandeur deserves the palm—he realises the beau ideal of the 
translator,—but vigour and beauty are not so much qualities of 
the highway, that we can afford to despise them, though they do 
not appear in the simplest drapery in the world. ere it so, 
Hobbes’s meagre translation would beat the field hollow. It 
seems written by the genius of famine. Each particular hair of 
its back stands on end, “ like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 
He has indeed each and every brick of the building, but where 
is the soul of the architect—where the wilderness of arches, and 
columns, and columned halls—where the dome suspended in 
mid air, that struck the spectator breathless—where the sun that 
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bathed its turrets in living gold? His mind was quite devoid of 
fire and imagination—’twas as smooth as the palm of a hand. 
But the fact is, no man who has not a great weighty mind, im- 
pregnated with a manly fancy, capgiies by a fertile invention, 
and controlled by a powerful judgment, is a worthy translator of 
Homer. Imagination, invention, and all the charms of diction 
are not sufficient—the broad deep soul, out of which those qua- 
lities best grow, is absolutely necessary ; else will his version in 
the ravines of the ‘ Iliad’ look like the sixth age of Jaques,— 


“In youthful hose well-sav’d, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shanks.” 


Before Mr Shadwell, whose version now publishing in parts 
is not completed, there have been numerous translators of 
Homer. Of the first, Hobbes, it may be said, that he was 
confessedly disqualified. Probably none would exclaim more 
loudly than himself, were he alive, against being dragged into 
a comparison. Of Chapman, Pope says, “ his spirit resem- 
bled Homer’s, — he wrote as Homer would have done, be- 
fore he arrived at years of discretion.” ‘The immeasurable 
length of his verse, and its uncouth ruggedness to modern 
ears, put him hors de combat for our inquiry. This cannot be 
urged against Cowper, but objections equally strong exist. 
Much indeed may be talked of the chaste beauties of blank verse, 
and the meretricious ornaments of rhyme—much too of the 
vigour of Cowper’s style. Of blank verse we think the 
massive mind of Milton is necessary to sustain it in sufficient 
dignity; of rhyme, that it suits the English language, and 
is the nearest approach we can make to that harmony of 
sound which poetry requires—and of the last, readily admitting 
the merit of Cowper's original productions, we cannot yet help it 
if his Homer has found its most permanent home in the desk of 
the schoolboy. We do not defend the public taste—we merely 
state a fact—leaving the public to defend itself. It will be found 
a very impracticable adversary in the argument. 

The general judgment has been long passed on Pope’s 
version, and there seems no reason to disturb the verdict. It 
is not Homer, but it is a beautiful poem, full of spirit, ele- 
gance, and harmony—the delight mo indignation of the clas- 
sical reader. The qualities of Pope’s mind were, a brilliant 
and fertile imagination, with a substratum of excellent common 
sense,—considerable passion,—feeling, and justness of taste. 
A fine ear and practice gave him diction fluent, poetical, and 
polished to a fault. If ot existed no other testimony, all 
this might be proved from the single preface to his Homer—so 
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full, so varied in thought—so simple and yet vigorous in style 
—and so instinct with poetic fire, that had all else of his perished, 
we should still pronounce him to have been a fine genius. It 
wants only a bolder hand and stride, to be worthy of Longinus. 
But he «ace under two defects, one natural, one acquired. 
The age in which he lived left some of its marks upon him— 
the dregs of French imitation were not completely purged away. 
He wanted, moreover, a large soul, and the large bold style it 
bestows. His mouth was neither deep nor wide enough to 
pour the full flood of Homeric song. With the keenest percep- 
tion of simple sublimity, and unadorned grandeur in the original, 
he had not sufficient confidence in himself to transfer it unim- 
aired into the translation. He would not “ leave it alone with 
its glory.” A thought is seldom allowed to stand in naked 
dignity. Some buttresses are sure to be added, and some orna- 
ments often cruelly incongruous with the loftiness of the design. 
But though Hercules rouged is not Hercules improved, still he 
is Hercules, and certainly Pope can never be charged with 
want of spirit, nay of vehement energy, where the occasion de- 
mands it. Who, that has read the parting of Hector and 
Andromache, can deny him true pathos? Who can deny that 
through all its faults—its affectations and refinements—his 
translation rises up an honour to the English language ? 

Mr Sotheby, we think, suffered considerably by the injudi- 
cious partiality of his friends. Provoking praise was lavished on 
passages and phrases, which appear to merit no extravagance 
of eulogy; andthe most valuable privilege of friendship was not 
sufficiently exercised—to tell him candidly of his faults. A man 
of genius must always be treated with respect, and surely to any 
manly mind his claims are not weakened by the courage dis- 
played in facing such an enterprise. It is in itself no light 
= of merit. But the garland must not be torn from Pope’s 
rows, at least without showing cause. It is right to examine 
narrowly the credentials of those who claim to supersede him as 
Homer’s representative. 

Of Mr Sotheby’s faults the greatest, and most obvious, was 
negligence. He did not seem to have been sufficiently pene- 
trated with the importance of his enterprise. In the life of no 
poet, who is not far above the ordinary stature of men, can the 
translation of Homer be a mere episode. ‘To execute it worthily 
requires the best skill and vigour, which the prime of his life can 
give. ‘The stern admonition of Achilles to Hector, in the 22nd 
Book, should be ringing in his ears; for out of the encounter he 
must come either with glory or disgrace. ‘There is no medium. 
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Mr Sotheby seemed to think differently. The wonders of ancient 
art might, in his judgment be expressed with a few off-hand, 
dashing sketches. is book resembles the forge of Vulcan, 
where, amidst much completed, unfinished thunderbolts, shields, 
and chariots are scattered about. In no poem of equal merit 
do we remember more repetitions without strength, nor any 
m which a greater number of lines is eked out in a manner, 
which, but for the obvious ease and facility of other passages, 
would on a superficial view indicate a want of poetic power. 
Were it not an unpleasing task, we could pull them up in 
handfuls. 

Mr Sotheby’s version is more literal than Pope’s. The 
general features and dress of Homer are more correctly reflected. 
Neither is there that uniformity of elegance, which runs through 
all of Pope’s works, but is peculiarly cloying in the translation 
of a poet, so varied and natural as Homer. tt will however be 
paint that, in his anxiety to secure accuracy in the details, 
Sotheby has sometimes altogether lost the spirit of a passage, or 
failed to set it in a clear light. Though much provoked by 
Pope, still it cannot be denied, that in the middle of his chace of 
some ornament, 


“ Some winged flower or flying gem,” 


the cry of nature recalled him,—he flung away his refinements, 
and gave the vital point with vigour and directness. 

There is no writer more clear than Homer. A Mussulman, 
unless thickened beyond even the usual solidity of the Turkish 
skull, would grant that in this he excels “ the perspicuous Book” 
itself. Except where the local customs to which he alludes are 
unknown, our understanding of him runs on without a ripple. 
Here we think Mr Sotheby failed. His line is sometimes slightly 
opaque. Though he generally fills the mind, as well as the 
mouth, with sterling bullion, yet—the ingeris offas occurs now 
and then to our recollection. A stout thought is sometimes cased 
‘in too fat a bark.” With this fault his rival cannot be charged. 
It is by the very transparency of his style we distinguish the 
affectation into which it runs. The clearness of Homer, which 
gave no scope to the purblind ingenuity of commentators, has 
cut off the possibility of introducing many new readings. As 
he was understood by Pisistratus, so he is by us, and so he will 
be for ever. Mr Sotheby’s version then generally agrees with 
Pope’s; but as the labours of men, who guided learning by 
genius, have been lately directed on Homer, it was with surprise 
we found certain mistakes in the former. Not only are the errors 
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of others adopted, but new ones committed, for which we cannot 
easily account, but by that great negligence of which we have 
complained. We will mention some of these as they occur to us. 

In the reaper scene on the shield of Achilles, BaoiAeve is in- 
variably rendered Master, as if it were a Yorkshire farmer who 
was described. His oxnmrpov is changed into a staff; and as 
to the heralds, no attempt is made to explain their appearance. 
Now we should be glad to know why BaowAeve should not be a 
real king superintending the harvest, with a sceptre in his hand, 
and heralds attending. Patroclus makes a fire, spreads the board, 
and Achilles cooks the meat. We know well that BaovAeve, in 
later Greek, stood for the head of any trade, but what warrant is 
there in Homer for that interpretation? Where in him is the 
sceptre,—to say nothing of the heralds, which we consider con- 
clusive,—any other than the emblem of kingly authority? 
Chryses indeed bears one, but it is as the representative of 
Apollo. As to the two conceptions, one is poor and forced, 
the other noble, simple, and in entire accordance with the 
manners of the time. 

There are other errors for which Mr Sotheby could not plead 


the general countenance. In the war council on the shield, we 
find,— 





“ these, to burn decide, 
And those to seize, and all its wealth divide. 
The town their summons scorn’d.” 


Cowper and Pope take the passage in the same sense. But that 
manifestly is not the right one. That weop%w means to sack, to 
plunder, not to annihilate—if the connexion did not prove it, 
might be shown by several instances from Homer. But it is 
plain that the meaning is this: one army was for storming and 
plundering the town, the other would propose that the town 
Should give half its wealth to buy off the besiegers—the very 
proposal which Hector in the 22nd Book deliberates about 
making to Achilles. Clarke understood the passage, and quotes 
Porphyry to the same effect in his note. 0: &’ovrw weovro would 
be otherwise absurd. 
In the beginning of the 14th Book he renders a celebrated 
simile thus : 
“ As when the glassy va | 

Smooth, without wave, in silence seems to sleep, 

And motionless, to neither side inclin’d, 

Waits, prescient of the storm, the driving wind.” 


The passage, as we have said, is celebrated; it is then with 
no little surprise we read the translation. It has almost as many 
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errors as words. Glassy deep,—smooth,—without wave,—sleep, 
—motionless, are not only inconsistent with the meaning, but 
in direct opposition to the language of the text. There is a 
wave, and one distinguished by avery bold epithet, cwpw, there 
is consequently no smoothness, no absence of motion, no sleep, 
unless indeed (since its prescience is mentioned in the next line) 
it was dreaming. There was a blind, confused swell (the Latins 
called it cacus fluctus) swaying to and fro in a sort of stationary 
agitation. Howglassy deep can stand while ropgvpn meAayos 
is staring it in the face, we do not well know. Clarke renders 
it nigrescit, and quotes Scaliger, who is in raptures with the 
purple colour. For our own parts we consider it to mean some- 
what like gvow, from which it is certainly derived, a restless, 
troubled heaving; but in no case could Mr Sotheby be right. He 
stands too quite alone. We may observe that kw@w ought to be 
translated literally ; an obscure sense is attributed to the ocean. 
In the beginning of the 16th Book Achilles says, 
“« But Hector's shout, the slaughterer’s, his alone 
Shatters the air, and calls his Trojans on.” 


Now every schoolboy knows that mepiayvura is middle, and 
means breaks. ‘The metaphor seems to be from a wave breaking 
on the shore. Thus a very noble idea is lost for one, the com- 
monness of which is but poorly concealed by the novelty of the 
phrase. Cowper had seiiond it : 


—_———_ *¢ but all around 
The burst of homicidal Hector’s cries.” 


And in a note on the word burst he quotes weprayvurat, and 
says, “a word of incomparable force, that defies translation.” 
In the battle of the gods (20th Book) Mr Sotheby translates: 
“Thus opposite the gods with gods enraged, 
Rush’d, as th’ encountering armies battle wag’d.” 


Had he looked for one moment at the passage he must have 
seen aupu{3aXov, an active verb, which he translates rush’d, means 
dashed them (the Greeks and Trojans) together. The gods did 
not engage at that time. 

In the 22nd Book he translates we wpyacve uevwv, “ Then firm 
remain’d.” This is a very serious error. Hector has been a 
moment before represented in a conflict of doubts and fears, 
which diminish the improbability of his flight on the nearer 
approach of Achilles. The sense therefore ought alone to have 
prevented the mistake, even if woyave did not mean tossed in 
—* very storm of contending passions. Pope gave it cor- 
rectly. 
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In the 10th Book we have— 


“ And heard—mid hum of men—how sweet to hear ! 
The pipe and reed-flute stealing on his ear.” 


Certainly Agamemnon must have been enraptured, when he 
began to tear his hair and throw it in handfuls at Jove. Con- 
sidering, too, that the music was over his own destruction, it 
must be confessed he was a disinterested amateur. But in our 
poor imaginations we thought that the joyaunce of the barbarians 
much aggravated the choler of the king of men. When Ceecilius 
(Tacitus, Annals, 2) is surrounded by the Germans, their ditties 
cannot move his morose soul; but Agamemnon sits up in his 
bed, about midnight, to admire the ‘Trojan performers. Such, 
in Mr Sotheby’s opinion, was the difference between Greek and 
Roman taste. We did not seek for those errors; we found them 
in our way, and brought them along with us. From the readi- 
ness with which they occurred, we doubt not that many more 
may be found, without a very strict search. We should be ashamed 
of indulging in verbal criticism, but it will be seen that in every 
instance the sense is changed, in some entirely perverted. 

The number of characteristic words preserved by both trans- 
lators seems so nearly equal, that we did not think it necessary 
to sum them up, in order to strike a balance. At least, we had 
a right to expect so many more from Sotheby, that perhaps we, 
on that account, undervalue the amount of his contributions. 
“The huge mouth of woeful war” is not well given in “the 
all-devouring violence of war;” nor the scriptural simplicity of 
‘‘ Who shall on this day fall between the feet of a woman,” by 
* born of woman ;” nor, “ the darkness roaming fury,” by “ from 
hell’s abyss Erinnys called.” The peevish crying child, the 
eagerness with which he clings to the Seen, and the tender love 
of the mother, are set before us, as in a picture, by AaBundea 
pafov; they are badly preserved in “maternal breast.” ‘The 
fatness of the land” is excellent, but “the udder of the land” 
is still better, besides being Homer’s. We know that xuvec apyor, 
the swift dogs,” may be defended; but we have no doubt the 
proper version is “lean dogs.” Nota traveller in the East but 
mentions the packs of gaunt, famished, active dogs, that prowl 
about in search of offal. ‘The siege of Corinth has fixed the 
phrase. 

In the 20th Book, Mr Sotheby renders evpea vwra Qadracone, 
“ ocean’s glassy sweep,” —a fine manly expression, but not 
literal, nor consistent with either Homer or himself. The 
next line mentions foam, and Homer speaks of the pyyyiun. In 
fact, nothing can be more to the life than the original; along 
the broad low waves we see a backbone run, breaking every 
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now and then into spray. These things may be thought little, 
but they mark the eye, and what may be called the logical 
imagination of the poet, where all the circumstances cohere and 
grow out of one another. Cowper well says of Homer, that 
with all his grandeur he has the minuteness of a Flemish 
painter. 

But we will enable our readers to judge for themselves, and 
will set before them the rival translations of the very finest 
passage in the ‘Iliad.’ To go through the whole work would be 
impossible; and even if possible, useless. It is the lot of 
humanity to fail sometimes—it is the privilege of genius to be 
negligent in trifles; but it is the characteristic of a great mind 
to be equal to the great occasion. As surely as the lion is 
driven out by the conflagration of the forest, so surely will the 
great occasion rouse the powers of a noble intellect. One burst 
of that kind covers a thousand faults. Cicero says he estimates 
arguments not by their number, but by their weight. The 
same rule applies to poetry. What avail minute successes if 
the writer fails in “the sum of all?” Who cares how the hands 
and feet of Jupiter are executed, if he gets that brow which 
shakes the world? It is by the translation of the noblest passage 
in the ‘ Iliad’ the superiority of Pope or Sotheby must be deter- 
mined. By that they stand or fall. Battles round the streets 
and villages” are of little consequence, when “the great 
Olympics ” are before them. 

he passage we allude to is of course the combat between 
Achilles and Hector, in the 22nd Book. The daring haughti- 
ness of Achilles’s answer to Apollo—his approach to ‘Troy, 
figured by the fatal beauty of the Dogstar—the grief of Priam 
and Hecuba, the immovable resolution of Hector, the heighten- 
ing terrors of Achilles, the fate of Troy depending on the issue, 
and the gods viewing the encounter from the sky—all form a 
scene which, for a concourse of every kind of sublimity—whether 
of thought, passion, or description, has never yet been equalled 
in terrible interest. But let us to a due understanding premise 
some words on the character of Achilles. 

Though drawn in the boldest lines, it is strange how much it 
has been misunderstood. This is the result of its austere sim- 
licity. 

' ‘¢ honoratum si forte reponis Achillem 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis.” 
Such was Horace’s conception; nothing can be more mistaken. 
With the exception of inexorabilis, all is vague or erroneous. 
The other epithets convey no individuality, but the last line is 
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in direct opposition to the truth. Subordination is a striking 
part of Achilles’s character. His submission to lawful authority, 
even in the tenderest point, is one of the most strongly marked 
features in it. Briseis—a case where surely, if ever, resistance 
to law might have been expected from one less haughty and 
decided—he resigns solely in obedience to the legitimate 
authority of Agamemnon. She was a peculiar reward—beyond 
his rightful portion of the spoil —bestowed on him by Agamemnon 
in his capacity of generalissimo; and might, by the ancient 
established custom, be resumed at the pleasure of the donor. 
To that law of custom he submits, but with the deepest reproaches 
against the assembled body of Greece, which by its silence 
sanctioned what he felt an outrage, though a legal one. It is 
on this express ground he withdraws from the confederacy— 
that the insult was not Agamemnon’s, but that of Greece, which 
Agamemnon represented. A petulant, irritable wilfulness is 
no part of his character; it would have deformed the majesty of 
Homer’s outline. Such might become Conrad, or some other 
outlaw, but is rejected with disgust by the hero. Neither is 
this strong ote nnnndianes with impétuous passions. Nature 
providently bestows on a mind of that temperament, as the 
means of its preservation, powerful self-command: a ship, when 
she has most way, is then most obedient to the helm. 

What, then, is the character of Achilles? It is that of power 
—it is perfection personified; but human perfection, for in all 
its greatness truth and nature are not for a moment forgotten. 

The perfect mind is that in which pure intellect and the 
passions hold a just proportion; the perfect body in which 
strength and beauty are combined with a certain dignity of size 
and shape; and a perfect man is produced by the union of such 
amind and body. ‘This is the principle of Achilles’s character. 
It is such an approach to this perfection as man is capable of 
making. He is the strongest, the swiftest, the bravest, the most 
beautiful of the Greeks, and withal, the loftiest in mind. In 
grandeur of sentiments he is as far beyond them as in military 
prowess. ‘There is no other who has anything like the same 
enthroned loftiness of soul. He is what Longinus calls “a con- 
course of passions,” and Byron still more boldly, “an embodied 
storm,”—an aggregate of great virtues running over, and by 
their excess degenerating into vices. There is not one littleness 
or meanness, but there are thrown up by the volcanic richness 
of the soil weeds that equal the oaks of the forest. The inexorable 
pride, that demands the blood of an army to wash out an insult, 
is caused by the love of glory that holds his soul; the frozen 
coldness of the answer to Lycaon by his abstract contempt of 
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death; the cruelty in battle by the agony of his affection for 
Patroclus. On the other hand, his faults, from the largeness of 
their growth, command respect; in their excess there is a sort of 
dignity; the branches of the banian, bending by their weakness, 
strike root and become mighty trunks. This cast of greatness 
runs through the whole of the character; his philosophy, his 
friendship, his very amusements, even his weaknesses, seem come 


of a great family; if he weeps, it is alone with the ocean. 

The following extract from that letter, to which allusion has 
been already made, proves how well Burke understood the con- 
ception of Achilles. As the passage is valuable on many ac- 
counts, we give it at some length. 


‘¢ There is another erroneous principle, which is extremely general 
in the present age, and is a principal cause of our faulty taste—it is 
the confounding greatness of size with greatness of manner, and 
imagining that extent of canvas or weight of marble can contribute 
towards making a picture or statue sublime. The only kind of sub- 
limity which a painter or sculptor should aim at is to express, by cer- 
tain proportions and positions of limits and features, that strength 
and dignity of mind, and vigour and activity of body, which enable 
men to conceive and execute great actions. Provided the space in 
which these are represented is large enough for the artist to distin- 
guish them clearly to the eye, at the distance from which he intends 
them to be seen, it is large enough. 

“« A space, that extends beyond the field of vision, only serves to 
distract and mislead the eye, and to divide the attention. The repre- 
sentation of gigantic or monstrous figures has nothing of sublimity, 
either in poetry or painting, which entirely depend on expression. 
When Claudian describes a giant taking a mountain on his shoulders, 
with a river running down his back, there is nothing sublime in it, 
for there is no great expression, but merely brute strength ; but when 
Homer describes Achilles advancing to the walls of Troy, clad in 
celestial armour, like the autumnal star that brings fevers, plagues, 
and death, we see all the terrible qualities of that hero, rendered 
still more terrible by being contrasted with the venerable figure of 
Priam standing upon the walls of Troy, and tearing his white hair 
at sight of the approaching danger. This is the true sublime, all 
else is trick and quackery. Any madman can describe a giant 
striding from London to York, or a ghost stepping from mountain to 
mountain ; but it requires genius, “a genius experienced in the ways 
of men, to draw a finished character with all the excellencies and 
excesses, the virtues and infirmities, of a great and exalted mind, so 
that we by turns admire the hero and sympathize with the man,— 
exult and triumph in his generosity, shudder at his rage, and pity 
his distress. This is the Achilles of Homer, a character everywhere 
to be seen in miniature, which the poet drew from nature, and then 
touched and embellished according to his own exalted ideas. Had 
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he drawn him with great vices and great abilities, without great 
passions, the character would have been unnatural, and of course 
uninteresting ; for a vigorous mind is as necessarily accompanied 
with violent passions as a great fire with great heat.” 


If any confirmation were wanting of the positions in this 
admirable extract, it might be drawn from the passage we are 
about to examine. Men alone are the actors, yet this we will 
affirm, that, in the whole range of poetry, there is nothing equal 
to it for agitating interest onl sustained sublimity. The genius 
of Homer was perfectly roused. All the greatest qualities of his 
mind awoke. Each single incident would afford a subject to 
Phidias,—what, then, must the concentration of all into one 
great piece of terror, pity, grief, rage, and admiration effect ? 

At present we can only select those parts which suit our pur- 

ose best; and we begin with the answer of Achilles to Apollo. 

t seems proper to precede the poetical versions with a literal 
prose translation, each line of which generally answers to one of 
the original. 


‘Greatly indignant, the swift-footed Achilles answered him. 

Thou hast injured me, Far-Darter, most fatal of all the gods ! 
Having drawn me hither from the wall; else many more 

Had bit the ground before they reached Ilium. 

But now thou hast robbed me of great renown, and them saved 
With ease, since thou feard’st no vengeance hereafter ; 

But I would have vengeance on you, if the power were only with me. 
Thus saying, filled with proud thoughts, he proceeded to the city, 
Rushing, like a prize-bearing horse with his chariot, 

Who bounds with ease at full stretch along the plain. 

Thus Achilles swiftly moved his feet and knees. 

Him old Priam first descried with his eyes,— 

All-blazing like the star—rushing along the plain— 

Which rises in autumn. Pre-eminent his splendours 

Shine amidst many stars at the dead of night 

They cali him by name the Dog of Selon}; 

rightest indeed he is, but he was made an evil sign, 

And he brings much fever on wretched mortals. 
Thus shone the brass upon the breast of Achilles as he rushed along.” 


POPE. 

“‘ The chief incensed,—Too partial god of day! 
To check my conquests in the middle way: 
How few in Ilion else had refuge found ? 
What gasping numbers now had bit the ground ? 
Thou robb’st me of a glory justly mine, 
Powerful of godhead, and of fraud divine ; 
Mean fame, alas! for one of heavenly strain, 
To cheat a mortal who repines in vain. 
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Then to the city, terrible and strong, 
With high and haughty steps he tower’d along. 
So the proud courser, victor of the prize, 
To the near goal with double ardour flies. 
Him as he blazing shot across the field, 
The careful eyes of Priam first beheld. 
Not half so dreadful rises to the sight, 
In the thick gloom of some tempestuous night, 
Orion’s dog, the year when autumn weighs, 
And o’er the feebler stars exerts his rays ; 
Terrific glory! for his burning breath 
Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death, 
So flamed his fiery mail.” 


SOTHEBY. 

‘* Thou balefullest of gods !—the chief replied— 
Me thou hast wronged, me lured from Troy aside. 
Else many a Trojan chief had bit the ground, 
Ere in Troy’s walls her host had refuge found. 
Thy guile has robbed me of surpassing fame, 
And sav’d with ease that race from lasting shame ; 
Thou dread’st no vengeance from the future hour, 
Or thou should’st feel Pelides’ vengeful power. 

Then rush’d to Troy in fury of his speed ; 

Thus rushes with his car a conquering steed, 
Who at full stretch, as conscious of the prize, 
To the near goal with double ardour flies. 

Thus flew Pelides—him the king perceiv’d, 
Him flashing on first saw, and sorely grieved— 
Saw him resplendent, like Orion’s star, 

Whose beams at Autumn, radiant from afar, 
Mid heav’ns innum’rous host, at dead of night, 
Pales all their lustre with surpassing light : 
Terrific sign ! whose unremitted blaze 

Pours in the fever’d blood its fiery rays. 

Thus, as the Avenger rush’d, a dazzling light 
Flash’d from Pelides’ arms on Priam’s sight.” 


Notwithstanding the non sequitur at the conclusion, Sotheby’s 
version of the answer is undoubtedly superior to Pope’s, which 
indeed is feeble, and quite unworthy of the abruptness and pride 
of the original. Yet Pope may place the crown of this passage 
on his head. The weakness of the first, and some spots on the 
latter part, are amply—ten times over—redeemed by the magni- 
ficent simile. All his faults are lost in the Miltonic grandeur of 

“Terrific glory! for his burning breath 
Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death.” 


Mr Sotheby came, indeed, at a great disadvantage after him. 
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The greater honour, therefore, is due to the originality and spirit 
he displayed ; and we concede it cheerfully. It is a fine version. 
He might, however, have made it more worthy of the encounter. 
As he was to fall, he might have fallen with greater dignity. 
“In fury of his speed” is weak for peya poovewy, flushed after 
his defiance of the god; neither can we perceive any peculiar 
necessity for the repetitions of “him” and “saw.” ‘The force, 
too, of the simile is not given with sufficient clearness. Homer 
does not institute a comparison of brightness merely—any rhymer 
would have drawn at sight on the stars for that--its peculiar ex- 
cellence consists in the further resemblance, which the man of 
genius saw; the splendour of both, Achilles and the dog-star, 
was fatal. He directly contrasts their extreme beauty and dead- 
liness, and has been followed by Pope with the fidelity of genius 
to so fine a thought :—the only difference is, that in Homer the 
predominant feeling is melancholy, in Pope, terrible: but Mr 
Sotheby has given neither clearly. We proceed with the pas- 
sage ;—first as literally rendered :— 


“ The old man wailed, he beat his head with his hands, 
Lifting them on high, and wailing cried aloud, 
Beseeching his dear son ; but he before the gates 
Stood obstinately resolved to fight with Achilles. 
But the old man piteously besought him, stretching forth his hands. 
Hector! my dear child, for me do not wait this man 
Alone, without the others, lest you swiftly meet your doom, 
Subdued by Achilles; since he is far stronger. 
But, my child, enter the wall, that you may save 
The men and women of Troy, nor give great glory 
To Achilles, and be yourself deprived of dear life. 
Besides, pity the wretched man, while yet in my senses, 
Ill-fated, whom father Jove, upon the threshold of old age, 
Will destroy by a cruel fate, after having seen many woes, 
My sons slaughtered, my daughters ravished, 
My bridal chambers desolated, my infant children 
Dashed upon the earth in cruel hostility, 
And daughters-in-law dragged away by thefatal hands of the Greeks, 
Myself the last at my outer gates, 
Ravening dogs will tear ; after some one with the sharp steel, 
In close or distant fight, shall have disjoined life from my limbs, 
The dogs which I reared in my halls, attendants at my table, my 
ortal-guards, 
Which, having drunk my blood, phrensied in their souls, 
Will lie in the vestibule. Nobly does it become the young man, 
Slain in battle, pierced with the sharp steel, 


To lie prostrate ; everything, whatever may appear, is honourable 
to him in death. 
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But when the hoary head, and hoary beard, 
And the shame of a slaughtered old man dogs dishonour, 
This is the most miserable lot of wretched mortals.” 


POPE. 


‘¢ Then wept the sage, 
He strikes his reverend head, now white with age ; 
He lifts his wither’d arms; obtests the skies, 
He calls his much-lov’d son with feeble cries. 
The son resolv’d Achilles’ force to dare, 
Full at the Scwan gates expects the war ; 
While the sad father on the rampart stands, 
And thus abjures him with extended hands : 

‘ Ah, stay not, stay not! guardless and alone ; 
Hector! my lov’d, my dearest, bravest son ! 
Methinks already I behold thee slain, 

And stretched beneath that fury of the plain. 
Save thy dear life; or ifa pean fs brave 

Neglect that 7) thy dearer glory save. 
Pity, while yet I live, those silver hairs, 

While yet thy father feels the woes he bears, 

Yet curst with sense! a wretch whom, in his rage 
(All trembling on the verge of helpless age), 
Great Jove has plac’d, sad spectacle of pain! 
The bitter dregs of fortune’s cup to drain ; 

To fill with scenes of death his closing eyes, 
And number all his days by miseries ! 

My heroes slain, my bridal-bed o’erturn’d, 

My daughters ravish’d and my city burn’d, 

My bleeding infants dash’d against the floor ; 
These I have yet to see, perhaps yet more! 
Perhaps even I, reserved by angry fate, 

The last sad relic of my ruin’d state 

(Dire pomp of sovereign wretchedness !) must fall, 
And stain the pavement of my regal hall ; 
Where famished dogs, late guardians of my door, 
Shall lick their mangled master’s spatter’d gore. 
Yet for my sons I thank ye, gods! ’twas well, 
Well have they perish’d, for in fight they fell. 
Who dies in youth and vigour dies the best, 
Struck through with wounds, all honest on the breast ; 
But when the fates, in fulness of their rage, 
Spurn the hoar head of unresisting age, 

In dust the reverend lineaments deform, 

And pour to dogs the life-blood scarcely warm. 
This, this is misery ! the last, the worst 

That man can feel; man fated to be curst!’ 
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SOTHEBY. 
He groan’d, and struck with high raised hand his brow, 
And cried aloud in agony of woe, 
And his dear son implor’d, who firmly stood 
To meet Achilles’ might, and shed for Troy his blood. 
‘My son,’ the old man cried, and stretch’d his hand,— 
‘ Not there that chief awaiting fix thy stand 
Alone,—apart,—lest soon I see thee fall 
By him whose matchless strength surpasses all. 
Enough the fulness of Pelides’ fame ; 
Oh! let not Hector’s death exalt his name! 
Oh! pity me, my son, while yet my brain 
The sense and memory of woe retain. 
Oh! pity me, whose age demands the tomb, 
And suffering much foresees a bitterer doom ; 
My daughters ravish’d, all their brethren dead, 
The desolation of my marriage bed, 
My helpless infants dash’d upon the ground, 
And matron hands in slavish fetters bound ; 
E’en the fond dogs beneath my palace bred, 
Whom from my table with my hand I fed, 
The guardians of my hearth, shall madly feed 
On their old master, doom’d in death to bleed, 
And with his flesh full gorg’d, and drunk with gore, 
Lie on his corse, my vestibule before. 
Not indecorous slumbers on the bier 
The youth, whose bosom bled beneath the spear : 
Fair falls the tear that streams upon his breast, 
And fun’r. | honours soothe his soul to rest. 
But when fierce dogs pollute, in frantic rage, 
The hoary head and silver brow of age, 
This, this, the extremity of earthly woe, 
The direst wretchedness of all below.’ ” 


Through Pope we see, though somewhat deformed by refine- 
ments, the soul of the poet. ‘The picture of Priam on the walls, 
and his supplications to Hector, are very moving. But it may 
be perceived, on referring to our translation, that they are not 
very faithful to the words of Homer. “ Dire pomp of sovereign 
wretchedness,” and some other phrases, are totally repugnant to 
his style. But Pope, when we are about to condemn him for 
affectation, exposes, like Phryne, some sacred beauty that 
corrupts the judges. 

Sotheby’s version has equal pathos, and adheres more closely 
to the original (with one exception) both in spirit and language. 
So far the palm must be awarded to him. 


‘“‘ He cried aloud in agony of woe,” 
Vou. XLIIL No. II. 
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“ The desolation of my marriage bed,” 

are two fine Homeric lines. The frightful description, also, 
of the dogs wallowing in the porch, and becoming mad with their 
master’s blood, is given with terrible truth. Pope recoiled from 
it. Eustathius accounts for the madness of the dogs by an old 
tradition, which attributed that effect to drinking the blood of 
their master ; but any one who has seen the rage of cattle when 
they smell the slaughter house, may from that alone understand 
what a difference there was between the observation of Homer 
and Eustathius. 

But we must, before we quit the present passage, notice one 
of those misconceptions so frequent in Sotheby, and for 
which great carelessness alone can account. ‘That the sense is 
not very obscure is plain from the correctness with which Pope 
and others give it. It is, then, with the greater surprise we 
read the four lines commencing “ Not indecorous,” &c. ‘They 
are not in Homer—they are even directly opposed to his mean- 
ing. Homer’s fine sentiment is this— The naked corpse of 
a young man stretched dead on the field of battle is wrapped in 
a mantle of honour. No treatment can shame it. The defile- 
ments of dust, blood, and wounds are so many dignities. But 
the body of a feeble old man, butchered by an enemy and torn 
by dogs, is a painful and disgusting spectacle.” The word 
xeta0at seems to have misled Mr Sotheby ; yet this very speech 
might have shown him that it meant nothing like the rites of 
sepulture, nothing like laying out, but simply, stretched dead on 
the field. “ Biers” and “tears” and “funeral honours” are 
worse than useless, the nobility of the sentiment consisting in 
this—that the corpse, without any of these, is declared a beauti- 
ful and honourable sight. 

We must omit the address of Hecuba, and the painful expo- 
sure of her breast—the simile of the serpent—and the generous 
speech of Hector—to come to the climax, the near approach of 
Achilles in all his terrors. 


“ Thus was he [Hector] tost in soul, remaining; but Achilles came 
near him, i 

Like Mars, the helmet-tosser, the warrior ; 

Shaking the Pelian ash over his right shoulder— 

Terrible—all round him the brass shone like the splendour 

Of blazing fire, or the rising sun. 

But Hector, when he saw, a terror seized, nor longer did he endure 

To remain there, he left the gates behind, and rushed to flight. 

Achilles sprung after him, confident in his swift feet. 

As the hawk on the mountains, swiftest of birds, 
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Shoots with ease after the trembling dove ; 

She flies obliquely, but he near, sharp-screaming, 

Makes frequent pounces, and his soul commands him to clutch her 

Thus eager, he flew right on. But Hector rushed 

Beneath the wall of the Trojans, and moved his active knees. 

Along the watch-hill, and the wind-tossed fig-tree, 

Always beneath the wall, along the public road they rushed : 

They reached the fair-flowing fountains, where the springs— 

Two of whirlpooled Scamander—tise ; 

This flows with warm water, and around a steam 

Rises from it, as from burning fire. 

But the other in summer flows like hail, 

Or cold snow, or crystal from water (ice). 

Near these were erected broad fonts, 

Beautiful, of stone, where their shining raiment 

Were wont to wash the wives of the Trojans and their beautiful 
daughters, 

In former times of peace, before the sons of the Greeks arrived. 

By these they rushed, one flying, one behind pursuing— 

Before a brave man fled, but a braver far pursued him, 

Swiftly, since no victim or bull hide 

They sought—which are the prizes for the feet of men— 

But they ran for the life of horse-taming Hector.” 


All the reasoning in the world—the reader may see much of 
itin Pope’s notes—will not persuade us that the flight of Hector 
is not a defect. Had it not been for that, his character as a 
military hero, would be perfect. But whatever the passage 
loses in manners it gains exceedingly in interest. The great- 
ness of Achilles, dilating at every step, and growing more por- 
tentous to the startled imagination, is set before ns with wonder- 
ful sublimity. There are few circumstances mentioned, but these 
are of the most expressive kind. More would have drawn atten- 
tion from himself. He comes— 

” Toos Eras xogudains WToARuICTN— 
the very structure of the line makes us dwell on his terrible 
attributes—shaking the spear over his right shoulder in eager- 
ness for vengeance—and then the sonal glory of the lines— 


eimeAos avyn 
H mveos aiBousvou n meAsou ayviorTos, 


which no man, through whose frame ran one fibre of feeling. ever 
read without transport. 

It is worth observing how by mere nature, not only the cir- 
cumstances, but the language of Homer, are such as the most 
profound art would have chosen. Some words are vague, some 
precise, but all in the proper place. Achilles cxedov nAPe—both 
translators felt its foree—nothing is defined, as if a stupid fear 
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left only the confused idea of his approach, without any estimate 
of space or time, to the spectator. On the other hand, how weak 
does “lightning” seem to “ blazing fire”! The latter has a 
sort of truth and matter-of-fact air that impresses us much more 
strongly; any homeliness, too, in it contrasts well with the gor- 
geousness of the rising sun. 
POPE. 
“Thus pond’ring, like a god the Greek drew nigh, 
His dreadful plumage nodded from on high ; 
The Pelian javelin in his better hand 
Shot trembling rays that glittered o’er the land ; 
And on his breast the beamy splendours shone, 
Like Jove’s own lightning, or the rising sun. 
As Hector sees, unusual terrors rise, 
Struck by some god, he fears, recedes and flies. 
He leaves the gates, he leaves the walls behind ; 
Achilles follows like the winged wind. 
Thus at the panting dove a falcon flies 
= swiftest racer of the liquid skies), 
ust when he holds or thinks he holds his prey, 
Obliquely wheeling through the aerial way ; 
With open beak and shrilling cries he springs, 
And aims his claws and shoots upon his wings: 
No less fore-right the rapid chase they held, 
One urg’d by tury, one by fear impelled ; 
Now circling round the walls their course maintain 
Where the high watch-tow’r overlooks the plain, 
Now where the fig-trees spread their umbrage broad 
(A wider compass) smooth along the road. 
Next by Scamander’s double source they bound, 
Where two fam’d fountains burst the parted ground. 
This hot, through scorching clefts is seen to rise, 
With exhalations steaming to the skies ; 
That the green banks in summer’s heat o’erflows, 
Like crystal clear, and cold as winter snows. 
Each gushing fount a marble cistern fills, 
Whose polish’d bed receives the falling rills ; 
Where Trojan dames (ere yet alarmed by Greece) 
Wash’d their fair garments in the days of peace. 
By these they past, one chasing, one in flight 
ae mighty fled pursued by stronger might), 
wift was the course: no vulgar prize they play, 
No vulgar victim must reward the day 
- as in races crown the speedy strife) ; 
‘he prize contended was great Hector’s life.” 


SOTHEBY. 
“Then firm remained, while tow’ring on his view, 
Nigh, grim like Mars in war, Achilles drew, 
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And o’er his shoulder vibrated on high 

The Pelian lance, that flash’d on Hector’s eye. 
Bright beamed his armour, like the lightning’s blaze, 
The fire-flame or the sun’s ascending rays. 

As Hector saw, he shook, nor dar’d remain, 

Fled from the wall, nor strove the gate to gain; 

On rush’d Achilles, trusting to his speed, 

Rush’d like the swiftest of the swift-wing’d breed, 
The mountain hawk, that cleaves the clouds above 
And downward pounces on the trembling dove ! 
She flies aslant, his scream the ether rends, 

While o’er her stretch’d to strike his beak impends. 
Thus rush’d the Greek right on, and more and more 
Troy’s Hector fled the Trojan wall before. 

Beyond the watch-tow’r, and the fig-tree’s shade, 
They on the public road fresh efforts made, 

Now gain’d the rills, whence, by fresh currents nurst, 
The double fountains of Scamander burst: 

This the hot spring, o’er which, as fed by flame, 

In smoke the steaming exhalations came ; 

The other spring in summer season flows, 

Cold as the ice, or hail, or new-fall’n snows. 

There the broad-structur’d cisterns fram’d of stone, 
Where, in the happier days of peace foregone, 
Troy’s wives and beauteous daughters lav’d in peace 
Their costly robes, nor fear’d the fleet of Greece. 
By these the brave man, panting on the wind, 
Flew, but more swift the braver press’d behind, 

For not their contests unimportant gain 

A votive beast, or hide of victim slain, 

Such as rewards the swift—their toil—their strife 
Was glory, and the prize great Hector’s life.” 


The mere English reader who cannot compare them with the 
strength and splendour of the Greek, will probably admire both 
translations. And he will be right. ‘The first part has much 
| loftiness, and the whole passage spirit. But both, though in 
unequal degrees, strike us as inferior to Homer,—Fastidiis 
magis adherescunt culpe. More of the original, from which it 
was here peculiarly dangerous to deviate, might, we think, by 
ordinary attention have been preserved; and that directness of 
expression which is so pleasing to the mind, when the thought 
has an intrinsic force and dignity. An idea not much elevated 
above mediocrity may, perhaps, with some advantage, be clothed 
in imposing drapery, but the best words to express a truly noble 
object, are those which immediately transmit the mind to it. 

Pope omits Mars altogether, and introduces circumstances 
which are not in Homer, and are really too light for the occa- 
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sion. The nodding of the plume and the glittering of the spear 
are poor substitutes for the God of Battle, or even for the im- 
patient fierceness of the gesture which Homer mentions. 

In Mr Sotheby’s the comparison to Mars is well preserved; 
and “towering” is in the true spirit of the scene. We might 
object to “grim.” Achilles was the handsomest of the Greeks 
—he was handsomer than the son of Aglaia and Charopus 
—and Homer no more compares him to Mars for any particular 
a than Hector did a these are nothing compared to 
the butchery of the line, ‘ The fire-flame or the sun’s ascending 
rays ”—the noblest line-in the passage. What is the fire-flame? 
It may be an ignis fatuus, for anything we know, or perhaps 
the fire-damp, which it resembles in sound at least. ‘The sun’s 
ascending rays” —that shows weak indeed beside “the rising sun.” 

We know well how natural the fear of seeming to have 
borrowed anything from a rival, and to this cause alone we are 
certain is to be attributed the defect of the version. But a man 
of Mr Sotheby’s intellectual wealth ought to have despised the 
possibility of such a suspicion. If the genius he displayed in a 
hundred other passages did not refute it,—why the very English 
of the words faons the proper translation on every person. 
Without introducing a word, or scarce changing the position of 
one, we have— 

“ And all around the brazen armour shone 
Like blazing fire or like the rising sun.” 


There was a duty to Homer which forbade the passage to be 
sacrificed to an useless punctilio. 

In the simile of the hawk Sotheby is better, unless “ his 
scream the ether rends” be not too strong for a hawk. Per- 
haps, too, an ornithologist would object to 


** While o’er her stretch’d to strike his beak impends,” 


he would say the hawk’s beak is short and curved ; but no matter, 
— is very graphic for a heron, or any other long-billed 
ird. 

Both translators omit the characteristic part of the simile— 
eXceww Oe € Ounog avwyese—for what reason we know not. The 
similar passage in the 6th Book, which represents the horse 
conscious of his beauty, has been always admired. The source 
of the pleasure is somewhat obscure, but seems to be this. Cer- 
tain gestures in the horse and bird lead to, but do not actually 
intimate, rationality,—or at least those feelings which are more 
peculiar to rational beings. ‘The precise extent of the appear- 
ances is seized by the poet,—but no more. We are pleased by 
a resemblance touching our human sympathies, and by the skill 
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with which the fugitive constancy of its features is embodied. 
A feeling in part like this operates when we read Forizel’s 
simile for Perdita dancing— 
“when you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that”— 


a simile so remote and yet sojust, so new and yet so happy; that 
there is nothing of its kind superior in poetry. The resemblance 
which the yielding ease—the beautiful undulations of a gentle 
wave—bear to the flowing grace of an animated being, was per- 
ceived and embodied by Shakespeare, as that of the horse’s looks 
and motions to the ar of an intelligent one was expressed by 
Homer. Another instance of this species occurs at the close of 
Byron’s beautiful stanza— 
** Ave Maria! blessed be the hour ! 

The time, the clime, the spot, where I so oft 

Have felt that moment in its fullest power 

Sink o’er the earth so beautiful and soft, 

While swung the deep bell in the distant tower, 

Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 

And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 

And yet the forest leaves seemed stirr’d with prayer.” 


The structure of Pope’s line, 

** Achilles follows like the winged wind,” 
is very happy. 

“The mighty fled pursued by stronger might” 
wants the directness of Homer, but is better than 

“‘ More swift, the braver press’d behind.” 
There is no comparison here of swiftness, and it only distracts 
the mind from an affecting thought; besides, it is capable of 
demonstration, that if Achilles was swifter, Hector must have been 
overtaken. 

Mr Sotheby says— 
“their toil—their strife 

Was glory, and the prize great Hector’s life.” 
With submission, it was not glory. It was Hector’s life alone. 
Pope, as usual, is true to Homer in the decisive point. ‘These 
are some of the provoking negligences we complained of. 


We would now congratulate our readers that a trial is 
making to introduce Homer to the English public in his own 
native dress, the hexameter metre: a boon already conferred on 
Germany in the celebrated version of Voss. Under the name of 
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Phithellen Etonensis, Mr Shadwell, son of the Vice-Chancellor 
of England, entered on this arduous undertaking: and a few 
books of the ‘ Iliad’ have been printed successively. ‘The trans- 
lator, after stepping on the lists, has been induced to lift his 
visor; all but A ba first book bearing his real name. 

‘‘Philhellen” has, we think, in his zeal for perfecting 
the new metre on the Greek canons, omitted the weightier 
matters of his vocation as translator. But in the article of 
melody he has in most cases mastered to admiration a ‘ask 
which hitherto seems to have baffled every one, in spite of 
the stringent severity with which he has sought to tune, in 
harmony with Homer’s old Greek, a language in so different 
a stage of progress as the modern English. Had he been 
dealing with our old Anglo-Saxon, or with the English of 
Chaucer’s time, abundant in the flowing terminations of femi- 
ninely half-sounded vowels,—this metrical accuracy would have 
been praiseworthy, nay necessary, and feasible too, without loss 
of poetic spirit or philological correctness. But the curt mono- 
syllabic English of this century does not in the more flowing 
idioms of its sentences, or in the more magniloquent additions to 
its vocabulary, possess such a counterpoise to its loss of merely 
verbal music in the native part of it, as can render a recurrence 
to the strictly dactylic melody of the old Greek attainable with- 
out hazarding, or we may say inevitably sacrificing, more than 
the mere identity of the air is worth. ‘The arrangement must 
be modified. An approximation to the original measure, less 
close than Mr Shadwell’s, for his must be but an approximation, 
is sufficient for the ear. Something may, perhaps must, be left 
to the talent—the musical instinct—of the practised reader to fill 
up. Such an approximation need not be deficient in the main 
principles—accent—pauses—variety—of the heroic rhythm. It is 
for the sake of the spirit of the poem (which the hexameter, or 
something like it at least, can alone give) and for the sake of 
correctness of translation (which such a measure can give best) 
that we desire to see Homer metrically in costume. And there- 
fore for the sake of the same we must plead with Mr Shadwell 
not to lay waste the living harvest of the poetry in hunting after 
the chimera of a versification belonging to the world that has 
ceased to be. Let him relax—take license: and no fear for the 
remaining books of Homer. For, we must repeat it, in melody 
his success has been next to inimitable, even with the less tract- 
able language of our day. Here is a specimen, cited at random, 
for the sake of fair play :— 

Burning with fury the god came down from his high habitation, 
Full quiver hung by his side and elastic bow from his shoulder : 
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Loud at his side was the clanking of darts, as he sped from Olympus 
Swift as the Night thro’ the sky, deep vengeance silently brooding : 
Nearer arrived to the fleet, then he staid: and the silvery bowstring 
— twang’d, as the shafts flew abroad death-dealing amongst 
them. 
First on the mules and the dogs fell thickly the murderous shower ; 
Next on themselves the destructive darts, wide-wastefully wounding, 
Light ; and the funeral piles were daily and nightly rekindled. 
Nine days long thro’ the camp ranged fiercely the shafts of Apollo. 
B. I, 1. 43-53. 
The rhythm of these verses is very fine. Throughout the ver- 

sion indeed the license of a trochee for a dactyl, which the pre- 
sent state of our language almost forces on us, is wonderfully 
avoided: but a few instances occur of unpardonable contractions 
for metre’s sake. Thus, |. 65:— 

“ Wheth’r it’s for vow not duly redeem'd or for altar neglected.” 


What printing can metamorphose “whether it is for vow ” 
into a dactyl and a half? In many other instances the versifier 
has taken similar liberties with words ending in er: and we 
own that the liquid r being followed by a vowel—the matter is 
not so bad but it might have been worse. Immediately after the 
passage quoted occurs a species of dactyl, bearing about the 
same likeness to that foot, which an ourang-outang does to a 
man, or to a Hindu dancing-girl. It opens the second of these two 
lines :— 

“ But when the tenth day dawn’d, at the word of the beautiful Heré 
“ Who saw, and grieved at the sight, the distress of the Danian 
heroes... .” 

Such a word as saw after such a word as who, must have the 
effect of a long syllable, whether vowel or consonant follow. 
But perhaps these three monosyllables form a spondee by amal- 
gamation of the two last. No: such a word as why before such a 
word as saw must sink into a short syllable ; though before some 
words beginning with vowels the ear would acquiesce in its being 
long. Thus, ‘*‘who in her heart” might constitute the first foot 
and a half in a line, as in 1. 150: 

“ Who of the sons of Achaia to thee shall obedience render ?” 


But enough of the measure. How runs the poetry? And, for 
the sake of fair play again, let us examine as a translation the 
passage already quoted for its music. In the first line we miss 
the simplicity of the original * Praying thus he spake ;” and the 
adaptedness thereto (if we may so express it) of the Greek, “and 
hearkened Phoibos Apollo,” is lost in the verb ‘ regarded.”* 











* Though the Greeks had an F in Homer's time we do not undertake 
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« But he stepp’d adown the peaks of Oi:ympus,” says Homer : 
and where is this vivid picture in the English ud into what 
transformed: “ raging at heart,” he adds ; and as an addition how 
far finer is its place than that to which the English has transferred 
it: <n when it prepares the way for “ Bearing the bow 
on the shoulder ;’”’ and here how superior the unity of construc- 
tion in the additional participle to certain facts being predicated 
of the quiver and the bow in a fresh sentence of the translation. 
Besides, the Greek deity in Greek fashion bears his quiver too 
on the shoulder, and over his shoulder his hand would take out 
each of the shafts (not “ darts”). And so proceeds the poet to 
predicate a highly descriptive fact regarding them. “ Giang’ 
then the shafts on the shoulders of the raging one, himself 
hurrying on.” But the version weakens this by assuming the 
clanking, and telling us it was loud. With the translator the 
likeness of Apollo to the night consists in his swiftness. With 
Homer, we suspect, without contravening Mr Shadwell’s axiom, 
that Apollo and the sun are distinct, the likeness of the pestilen- 
tial day to the night was in darkness and luridness. At any rate 
the majestic and mysterious brevity of the poet simply says, “ he 
sped—like night.” Next, Homer’s Apollo “ sat aloof from the 
ships and sent one arrow” at the fleet—the first: “fearful arose 
the clang of the silvery bowstring.” But our English Apollo gets 
near, well within shot, like the poor Bechuana with his little bow 
and arrow inside of a stuffed ostrich. And the one terrible thrill 
of the first death by plague, if we will take it philosophically—or 
of the first arrow-shot, to speak more pictorially and poetically, 
is quite lost sight of. 

In the Greek “it rains upon the beasts first;” but in 
the poetical English, far different from the vernacular, we 
are told what rains, viz., ‘‘the murderous shower.” And 
does this information compensate for the loss of the epithet ap- 
plied to “dogs?” Whether apyouc here be “ swift,” and there- 
fore “lean:” or whether rather ‘‘idle;” for this seems strongly 
to picture the poor hounds doing nothing but lying with tongues 
lolling out on the hot sands, with plenty of water indeed, but all 
salt. In the next line Homer points out the author of the de- 
vastation, his translator only the instruments, and that with one 
epithet too many. ‘The fine pause in the next line is well pre- 
served: but the past tense and the sense of the original word 
shot,” to which it is so nobly adapted, are wanting. The 
funeral piles are rekindled night and day ; awful enough, we con- 





to prove its identity with our own; yet, as they then had one, it seems 
not worth while to disprove Mr Shadwell’s supposed identity of ours with 
their 9. 
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fess, but far less awful than Homer’s, which, once kindled, 
*‘ were always burning,” and “many” of them too. The last of 
these eleven lines has the noble simplicity of the original, without 
any trinketry, almost without addition : the verb “ ranged” con- 
trasts finely with the previous substitution of a ‘ murderous 
shower falling thickly.” 

We fear we have been unlucky in this specimen of the 
translation. But we pledge honour bright, that we have 
not purposely singled it out to find fault with it. But 
here the faults are. One cannot stumble by chance on things 
non-existent. And such faults disfigure the rest of the 
translation more or less. Now we think the translator capable 
of better things, if he will but let versification be the hand- 
maid of poetry, and acknowledge poetry as the wedded wife and 
mistress. Any other proceeding is an intellectual adultery. We 
hope he will see this and feel the propriety and necessity of it 
by degrees, and when he has done the twenty-four books we 
would advise him to re-write the earlier ones upon this principle. 
If he will not, the field still remains open; and we must 
in defence of Homer put a finishing hand to our own hexameter 
translation, which we assure Mr Shadwell had reached the 476th 
line of the 24th book before his first was in print: not but 
that there were large gaps in many of the preceding books, 
amounting (to speak Hibernice) in some cases to whole ones; 
for the Flatus Calestis was not always to be had on order 
when last we read the original. But we own him master in the 
art. 

Mr Shadwell, of course, could not be examined by comparison 
with Pope and Sotheby, upon the splendid rhapsody to which 
we have alluded in Book XXII. A few words of comparison 
then, not with the original but translations, as to what he has 
done. It has often been remarked that the first word of the 
‘ Iliad’ is itssubject. Wraru is its moral—Acuitues’ wrath its 
historical subject. Dryden was able to preserve this prominence 
of the leading ideas in his first line. Chapman had almost done 
itt Pope hit nearer than Chapman; and Tickel as near: and 
Macpherson as near as Dryden. Cowper, immediately after 
him, was the first to stir this long half-consecrated foundation- 
stone, and is followed by Sotheby and Shadwell. 

One word touching Macpherson. It is well for Homer that 
his fame, does not rest on this translator. He has, as his 
preface promised, often made Homer “speak English with his 
own dignified simplicity and energy ;” but, at least as often has he 
wrapt the genius of the south in the mists of the north. He 
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professes “to have translated the Greek vERnBaTIM, even to a 
minute attention to the very arrangement of the words where 
the different idioms of the two languages required not a freedom 
of expression to preserve the strength and elegance of the 
thought.” But for hurry, carelessness, and indolence, he could 
perhaps have done this, as he often has, but by no means gene- 


rally. 

We have alluded to the opening, as an instance of suceess 
in this point. It runs thus: “ ‘The wrath of the son of Peleus— 
O goddess of song, unfold! the deadly wrath of Achilles: to 
Greece the source of many woes! which peopled the regions of 
death—with shades of heroes untimely slain; While pale they la 
along the shore: ‘Torn by beasts and birds of prey: But such 
was the will of Jove !” 

This intuition of the beauty of Homer’s own arrangement 
among the earlier translators led Macpherson, as well as Pope, 
to the repetition of “ wrath.” Mr Shadwell ventures on that 
repetition without the same noble necessity, real or imagined. 

“ Sing to me, muse, that wrath, which of old to the sons of Achaia 
Brought on numberless ills, the accursed wrath of Achilleus : 
Which many brave men’s souls untimely to dark Aidoneus 
Hasted away: their corpses a prey to the flesh-loving eagle 
Gave, and a feast to the dogs: thus Zeus’ stern will was 

accomplished.” 

“ Nuwberless ills” is certainly in poetic power, if not in 
arithmetical fact, nearer Homer’s “ myriad ills ” than Macpherson’s 
“many.” ‘The grim personification of Aidoneus is retained by 
our contemporary ; and the commonplace paleness of the corpses, 
inserted by Macpherson, will not compete with that nobly 
Homeric interpolation on Homer, “the flesh-loving eagle.” 
But neither will this atone, picturesquely, for the loss of “ all 
birds,” as Homer gives it. In the last half verse of this extract 
there is surely as much “ dignified simplicity and energy,” yet 
it is closer to Homer than Macpherson’s unshackled prose. But 
the Ossianist professed “ he should be disappointed if his readers 
should take his “ version for MERE PROSE;’” and it is therefore 
we have been tempted to place him by the Homeric-verse trans- 
lation: for he says he “avoided, with great attention, to fall 
into the cadence of the English heroic verse—a fault scarce 
ever separated from poetical prose. He has measured the whole 
in his ear, which he finds has been in some degree guided by 
the sound of the original Greek. To bring the eye of the reader 
to the assistance of his ear, where the pointing does not occasion 
a stop, the fall of the cadence is frequently marked with a short 
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line.”* .... ‘ With the expense of a little more time... 
he might ... have presented the ‘Iliad’ ... in English 
blank verse. He preferred this mode, as presenting fewer 
fetters ; and, he trusts, a greater variety of cadence, and even 
more harmony of sound.”+ Neither was it only in this transla- 
tion from the Greek that he was guided by the sound of the 
Greek. Numberless examples might be given from his Ossian, 
where the double endings lost to our language by contraction of 
its dissyllables into monosyllables are alone wanting to many 
Ilomeric or quasi-Homeric lines. These, from Cath-Loda, will 
suffice ; and our contractions may be paralleled from Shadwell. 


A ...+..... tale of the times of old! 
Why thou wand’rer unseen, thou bend'r of the thistle 
of Lora 
Why, thou breeze of the valley, why hast thou left 
mine ear. 
I hear no... distant roar of streams! no sound of the harp from 
the rock ! 
Come thou . . Huntress of Lutha, Malvina, call back his soul to the 
bard! 
Ilook ... forward to Lochlin of lakes to the dark billowy 
bay of Uthorno, 
When . . . . Fingal descends from ocean, from the roar of winds, 
Few are the heroes of Morven, in a land unknown. 
. * o * + 
Nor ... . . Gormal’s mossy towers, nor Starno shall Fingal behold, 
— Deaths wander like shadows, over his fiery soul! 
Do I forget that beam of light, the whitehanded 
daughter 
Of..... kings. Go, son of Loda, hiswords are wind to Fingal— 
Wind that. . . (to and fro)... drives the thistle in 
autumn’s dusky vale.” 
* * * * * 


We might go on thus for ever. Now if the elegiac penta- 
meter be but an hexameter broken up, for the sake of a peculiar 
expression, by the omission of the last half of the third and sixth 
feet, these Ossianic lines are but a link between the pentameter 
and hexameter; and Southey’s lines are but the link between 
Macpherson’s and Shadwell’s. With somewhat of perversity, 
however, Macpherson’s versification in his ¢ Ossian ’ is much more 
Homeric than in his Homer, where the cadences are much more 
monotonous, and rarely run unimpeded beyond the caesura. 





* The ‘Iliad’ of Homer, translated by James Macpherson, Esq. Lon- 
don, 1773: vol. i, p. xviii, 


t Page xix. 
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Here is however one line, in a passage where he has retained 
what Shadwell need not have lost—the devw ooce of Pallas at 
the council. 
“ Starting, he turn’d roand with awe. He knew the daughter of 
Jove: 
oo 5 ee. Che For the dreadful 
Glory of her eyes was displayed.” —Macpherson. 
These are the disjecti membra poetae. Here is the melody 
itself: 
“« He in amazement turn’d to behold, and Pallas Athene 
Straightway he knew, by her ardent eyes of Olympian brightness.” 
Shadwell, 1, 199. 
Chapman had not missed the startling epithet—nor Cowper. 
The former has— 
“Yet straight he knew her by her eyes,—so terrible they were 
Sparkling with ardour.” 
The latter— 
“¢ Startled he turned 


And instant knew Minerva. Flash’d her eyes 
Terrific.” 


Another of Macpherson’s lines in Achilles’ speech to Aga- 
memnon— 


“Thou given to debauch and riot ! : 
Fierce as the hound in looks, but timid in heart as the hind !” 


The necessity of Mr Shadwell’s metre here led him to trans- 
pose Homer’s two last ideas, and thus weaken the sarcasm of the 
second. Otherwise, he is far superior. 

“ Drunkard enthroned! with the heart of a dog, and the front of a 
mastiff !” 
Indeed, spite of this transposition and the interpolation of *en- 
throned,” superior to all but Sotheby— 
“ Swoln drunkard! dog in eye but hind in heart!” 

With regard to a point mentioned early in this article, 
Macpherson asserted that in his work “almost all Homer’s 
compound epithets are rendered into English ; and his character- 
istical modes of expression are imitated, if not retained.” Thus 
he kept * gitien- Ananed Juno” at end of Book I, which Shad- 
well turns to “beautiful Heré.” In the opening of Book II, 
Shadwell retains ‘“ horseplume-helmeted heroes ;” Macpherson 
omits the epithet. In II, 13, the former has— 

‘* Bid that he arm for the battle his bright-hair’d Danian heroes 


Speedily ! now shall Achaia the wide-built town of the Trojans 
Take.” 
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Macpherson: “ Bid him to arm the long-hair’d Greeks, to call 
all his force to the field: for now into his hands must fall the 
wide-streeted city of Troy.” Here both the compounds are 
more correet. ‘There is no personification of Achaia, which is 
un-Homeric; and, though natural to us moderns, too common 
now to be any longer beautiful as a mere phrase. On the other 
hand, “city of Troy” might be allowed to our idiom, but is 
certainly less vivid than “town of the Trojans;” the Homeric 
poetry almost always dealing with races rather than places, the 
land in the heroic times being secondary to the men. So what 
place is the parent of the Beni Naim, Beni Harb, Beni Kaab, 
and the Beni Sahr? Which of the Beni Ishmael or the Beni 
Yectan talks of the sons of Arabia? It is not an imaginar 
mother, but a real father, of whom the Beni Rechab still are aie | 
So in Homer, “ sons of Achaioi,” which in the new translation is 
always sons of Achaia.” Yet surely “king of the French” is 
a nobler title than “king of France” intrinsically, without 
entering into questions of prerogative. We have here, too, 
another error which runs through the new translation—“ Danian ” 
for “ Danaan.” In medieval geography we have indeed a 
Dania; but Dane-mark has little to do with the Danaoi, except 
in mediaeval legends. And that Dania is a dactyl, whereas 
Danaan, on Mr Shadwell’s principles, is a tribrach. But of that 
anon. In II, 45, Macpherson gives “ the silver-studded sword” 
of the original; but here we have a line as poor in music as in 
meaning— 


“ Next his sword, with silvery nails studded, over his shoulder 
Slung.” 


Such a rhythm occurs in the original at v. 62, and is preserved 
in the translation; but the startling effect of it there is expres- 
sive. The xaAxox:rwvwy of the original Mr Shadwell generally 
gives us, though weakly, “ brass-clad.” At v. 47 Macpherson 
does not give it at all. Elsewhere he gives it ‘ bright-mail’d.” 
At v. 50 AryupPoyyou is by Macpherson omitted, by Shadwell 
melted down into the phraseology of the daily prints. In IV, 
439, the Scot would not omit “ blue-eyed Pallas ;” the English- 
man does. In the address to Tydides, 1V, 370, Macpherson 
was at the pains to vary the expressions “breaker of steeds” 
and “ruler of steeds” for ermwodanoro and ermnAara. Perhaps 
Mr Shadwell would have done likewise had he translated the 
passage, since for urrodauog alone he has given “ steed-master- 
ing” and ‘ breaker of horses,” at v. 290 and 305 of his 4th Book. 
At IV, 389, of his original, Macpherson mis-paraphrases xep¢a- 
Acoppwv, well rendered by Shadwell “ selfishly-minded.” 
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Aorpepewy, at 280, is omitted by both; edrpunvor, at 248, only 
given by Shadwell “ high-stern’d.” rayuvrwAwv he carelessly, 
at 232, considers identical with ‘breaker of horses ;” it more 

robably refers to the quick breed of their highland ponies. 

t suggests to Macpherson nothing but “rousing their fierce 
steeds to the fight!” He gives “renowned at the bow,” cum- 
brously enough, for enusiiens but Mr Shadwell sees nothing 
in it but an “ archer,” 1V, 83. Still more cumbrously the latter 
transforms into a compound word a similar phrase in * Olympian 
Hurler-of-Lightning,” without any article, to express him who 
is called in the original "Kpovov wate ayxvAopunrew, a compound 
which Macpherson also prudently declines, saying, humbly 
enough, “Son of the prudent Saturn.” So in “ Driver-of- 
Clouds,” v. 30, Mr Shadwell leaves to the compositor’s hyphens 
the toil of the composition of such a word as vepeAnyepera, while 
Macpherson more candidly gives it “high ruler of storms.” He 
tries, too, the Bowmc in the same way, “ Rolling her large eyes 
on the god.” Mr Shadwell dares not venture. But enough of 
** words—words—words.” 

There is a fine passage in Book II between the end of the 
council and opening of the assembly, which two things (BovAn 
and A-yopn) Mr Shadwell confounds in the following version 
of it:— 


‘¢ So spake he: then himself led the way from the council of heroes 

First: and the sceptred kings, at the word of the pastor of people, 

Rose with a cheerful accord: and the troops now flock’d to the 
council. 

As wild bees in the spring-time swarm, in numberless series, 

Out of a deep hollow rock fresh streams unceasingly pouring ; 

Then, from a perch on a flow’r, grow down, like grapes from a vine- 
branch : 

So, from the ships and the tents, unnumbered sons of Achaia 

Over the sand of the deep sea-shore, to the council of heroes 

March’d, in endless array ; while Rumour enkindling amongst them, 

Envoy of Zeus, urged on their steps: in time they assembled. 

Troublous awhile was the council, and earth groaned under the legions, 

Seating themselves with an uproar loud: nine powerful voices 

Loudly exerted on all sides claim’d, that the noise may amongst them 

Cease of the throng, while speak their kings whom Zeus hath 


appointed. 
Shadwell, IT, 84, 
Now compare Macpherson, vol. i, p. 35: 


“ He said and moved onward as he spoke. At once the senate 
arose: and all the sceptre-bearing kings obeyed the leader of armies. 


So! oe ee ee ee ee 
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The people came pouring abroad : as when, from the cleft of a rock, 
issue forth whole nations of bees. Successive the swarms come 
abroad : and fly in clusters over the vernal flowers. Now this, now 
that way, they move; various murmurs fill the valleys around. 
Thus from their tents and ships, the many nations of Greece came 
abroad. Successive, in troops, they move to council, along the wide 
shore of the main. Fame in the midst appears,—the messenger of 
Jove inflames their souls, and urges them to proceed. The huge as- 
sembly grows apace; Earth groans as the nations sitdown. Clamour 
and tumult spread around. Nine heralds aloud for silence call, and 
hid the host to attend to the kings, the sacred children of thundering 
Jove.” 

On “council of heroes” and its repetition one cannot 
but observe that a translator of Homer would do well to 
restrict the word “heroes” to the kind of cases to which 
Homer did. One may doubt if it were not better to abstain 
from it, even as equivalent to the higher sense of avépwr. Its 
promiscuous use by the moderns has stripped it of the gran- 
deur which first attended such a use of it. ‘ Troops” should 
not have been substituted for people” in the third line, nor 
“armies” for “people” in Macpherson. In both simplicity suffers: 
\ao: recurring in the Greek. The singular “people” with us 
has a vagueness not belonging to the original plural. Its ana- 
logue e@vea, as applied both to the bees and men, Macpherson 
has preserved, but Pope and Shadwell have disregarded: though 
it prepares the mind well for the subsequent catalogue in this 
book. Deep” as applied to “hollow rock” is an interpolation, 
though nota vain one. So “the perch” of the bees on the 
“ flower,”’ instead of “flowers.” Nevertheless this is beau- 
tifully translated ; though the infinite “series ” of the bees smacks 
more of a Cambridge lecture room than of the blind old bard, 
and though the line di pev 7 evOa adic wewornara, au oe re evba 
was, alas! an interpolation to our translator. Macpherson gives 
it, but not in its power, for he lost both the power and the 
subject of the simile. Neither, however, has he omitted the 
Nason : and has simply given us Homer, as to the heralds or 
criers ; while “ nine powerful voices loudly exerted on all sides” 
reads as if it were cut out of a newspaper paragraph. ‘The diffi- 
culty to even doubtfulness of quieting the assembly, expressed in 
the idiom eor’ aiirne oxoar’ is neglected by both. Indeed all 
translators are wanting in proper respect for the wonderful par- 
ticles in Homer. 

But this passage suggests another topic. The verse, “ As 
wild bees in the spring-time swarm,” it will have been observed 
has a compound word on the site of the usual pause. Yet the 
advertisement on this book cites this as a fault in a ridiculous 

Vor. XLII. No. IL. Cc 
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verse of Taylor’s; though all know the comic may do what the 
heroic may not: and the heroic must make the second pause, if 
he venture to omit the first. Nor is this the only instance of 
dogmatism in that singular advertisement, on which we will not 
dwell, though we could account for Southey and Coleridge 
having failed in the hexameter (when compared with Mr Shad- 
well) more satisfactorily to ourselves than by assenting to his 
words that they “attempted a subject which they did not at all 
understand.” It might be one they could not cope with indeed 
practically; or merely one they did not master in practice. 
Coleridge’s accentuation, or at least use, of the word ‘* Hexa- 
meter” is objected to in this couplet— 
*¢ In the Heximeter rises a gentlé silvery column 
In the Pentaimeter aye falling in mélody back.” 
On the same principle Mr §. would not be allowed in his 
B. II, 103 :— 
“* Hermes then made over to Pélops goader of horses— 
Pélops next transferr’d unto Atreus pastor of people.” 


Again he pronounces “cdlumn” to be a pyrrhic. If the first 
syllable be short .by Latin rule, the second is not so. If the 
second be short by English pronunciation, the first is not so. 
But just so, because the o in ‘* column” and the e in “ melody” 
have different sounds from the o and e in “omen” and “ hero,” 
he calls “ melody ” a tribrach in Coleridge’s second line. May- 
be: whatthen? Yet, if spelt “collumn” and “mellody” he 
would give them different names. Yet, with us, the sound 
would be the same. Why should a translator thus debar him- 
self from speaking of “ ps: Peso in Homer? from ever naming 
“melody” in a translation of the Father of Poetry? He could 
indeed draw back on the old pronunciation “ melodié” preserved, 
we believe, in Mrs Hemans’ song—* There is music in the 
Deep.” But from this he is } Peles by his remark on 
*column;”’ for, consistently, he must use it **mélédy.” And 
few would read him right. ‘Thus again he never calls Troy a 
city. Is he too Saxon? or was the town too small? or is it incon- 
venient because he affirms “city” to be apyrrhic? And yet it 
is a condensation of Civitas. And, if the spelling “ cittie” were 
restored without any change of ground, it would be for him 
a spondee like “collumn.” He would not like to rhyme his 
hexameters because medizeval monks did. Why fetter himself 
with shackles a little more ancient, which his original was too 
old to wear? In III, 357, and in IV, 135, are lines, which, in 
English, Mr Shadwell would have stigmatized as beginning with 
tribrachs. ‘There is no difficulty in accounting for them. But, 
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when accounted for, there is the shameless word éa still in 
each distich at the beginning of a foot in one line and the end 
of one in the next, breathing long and short, with the same 
mouth, and defying dogmatism. 

In an equally dogmatic spirit in his note on B. III, is repeated 
his own assertion on B. Il. Pope never read Homer in the 
original Greek” —“‘ never read a word of Homer in his life.” 
Whatever Pope may not have done, what he has done is read : 
even his translation of Homer, which would not be, but that it 
is—good English: clear, to those who know English. Much 
that we have remarked on in Mr Shadwell, as well as much of 
peculiar phraseology and Gordian-knotted construction (to 
speak after the manner of bards) is mere pedantry; a heavy load 
for a commentator’s back, but a drowning millstone round a 
translator’s neck: most of all, a translator of the lucid Homer. 
The nearer the version keeps to the Greek (let it be a bull if 
you will, it is true) the nearer it keeps to the Greek the better 
English it may fall into. The task demands a hand able to 
bend the long bow of England, as well as the bow of Ulysses; 
(Odusseus—we beg pardon.) , 

We have mentioned the omission of 1. 90, of B. II (common 
text). Omission of passages considered as interpolations may 
at times spare us a sensation of languor: but we are reminded 
sometimes less of the boldness of the improvisatore or inter- 
polater in enlarging than of the art of the compendiast or the 
acumen of the scholiast and critic in abridging the text; and 
sometimes we are led to wonder why what went did not stay, or 
why what staid did not go. So that we at times marvel at the 
Homers there must have been among the Homeridac, and fancy 
Homer was but as they at times himself. ‘Thus, after omission 
of about a score of lines in the early part of B. III, it may seem 
singular the lines 257, 258 should pass for genuine in the herald’s 
message from Hector to Priam, since they occur before not in 
Heetor’s public proposal, but Paris’s private suggestion. Again, 
395-418 of that book, Helen’s discovery of Venus in disguise, 
is omitted as spurious. One is directly led to suspect the two 
next lines, from the Platonic use of the word dajwv. The 
kindred word Samoviog occurs in the rejected passage, as at the 
opening of several addresses in Homer. Its mysterious meaning 
has not been discovered by Mr Shadwell. In II, 190, he trans- 
lated it ‘*hero” reverentially: in 200, “man” disparagingly : 
and the feminine in 1V, 31, “* Empress-of-Heaven !” 

And now, by way of friendly farewell to a noble but not 
altogether successful enterprise, we will without note or com- 
ment select a passage or two from Mr Shadwell’s fourth book :— 
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“So spake he: then went on his way, glad at heart, Agamemnon. 
Next, in his way thro’ the lines, he arrived to the brave Aiantes : 
These stood in armour array’d: and a dense mass of infantry 

with them. 
As when a cloud in the welkin appears to the keen viewing 
herdsman, 
Over the deep blue sea by a westerly wind driven onward : 
While yet he views it afar like pitch spreading over the water 
Darker and darker it looms, with a furious storm blowing after : 
Scared at the sight, he is off with his flock to his cave on the 
mountain : 
So, with the brave Aiantes, a cloud-like squadron of ardent 
Soldiery, close rank forming, in one black mass to the warfield 
March’d, all bristling in armour, athirst for the bloodful encounter.” 


Shadwell, IV, 222, 232. 


The magnificent original is at IV, 272-282 of the common 
text. Pope’s at 310-325 of his 4th B. 

But as these are in almost every one’s hands—we need only 
give Macpherson, which is closer to the original, perhaps, than 
either version, though marked by great faults. 


‘‘ He spoke. Atrides passed along, gladness glowing in his heart 
as be went. He came to the great Ajaces, rushing through the 
lines of the host. Both the heroes marched forward in arms: a dark 
storm of warriors advanced from behind. As when, from a rock’s 
lofty brow, a shepherd beholds a cloud, coming forward along the 
main, beneath the blast of the western wind. Dark as night it 
seems, afar, to his eyes; and, rushing over the whitening waves, 
brings a whirlwind enclosed in its womb. He shudders, from his in- 
most soul: and drives his flock tosomesecret cave. Thus, round the 
great Ajaces, of youths eager to rush to blood, a thick column moved 
forward to the hostile field ; dark they seem as they move, bristled 
aloft with spears and shaded o’er with shields.”—(Vol. i, p. 108.) 


Notwithstanding all Macpherson leaves out, it is characteristic 
that he fills nearly the space of the original. One more extract 
and we have done with him. The original is 1V, 422-456— 


‘* As when, on the wide-resounding shore, the waves of Ocean 
together are roused, bencath the rushing blasts of the western wind. 
On the deep, they first swell afar; then enlarging as they move to 
the coast, round the high capes they rise with rage, and crown their 
tops with the foam of the main. Thus roused the ranks of the Ar- 
gives moved, successive o’er the field to the fight. Before each tribe 
appears its chief, the rest in silence follow behind. Nor wouldst thou 
have said that a single voice dwelt in the breasts of so great a host: 
so dumb they their leaders revered. Round all shone their various 
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arms, as, clothed in stecl, they moved in order along. But the Tro- 
jans filled with clamour the field; like sheep in the pen of a wealthy 
man. Without number they stand and are milked over all the fold. 
Unceasing they bleat aloud, hearing afar the voice of their lambs. 
So the noise of the Trojans is roused o’er the spacious plain. Nor 
one was the shout of all; nor one sound brought their voice to the 
ear. Their language was mixed in the wind : for from many nations 
the warriors came. Fierce Mars roused the Trojans to arms, the 
blue-eyed Pallas the Argives inflamed: and Terror and Flight and 
Discord insatiably raging along: Discord, of slaughtering Mars the 
sister and companion in blood: small at first she grows apace in her 
size: in heaven at length she hides her head and stalks along the 
ground: in the midst she threw pernicious strife, striding along the 
crowd and swelling the murmur of armies. We now gathered on 
either side, the hosts plunged together in fight: shield is harshly 
laid to shield: spears crash on the brazen corslets of men. Bossy 
buckler with buckler meets. Loud tumult rages o’er all, Groaus 
are mixed with boasts of men. The slain and slayers join in noise. 
The earth is floating round with blood. As when two rushing streams 
from two mountains come roaring down and throw together their 
rapid waters below; from their huge channels they pour in one 
and roll along the gulphy vale. The startled shepherd hears the 
noise as he stalks o’er the distant hills. So asthey mixed in the fight, 
from both armies clamour with loud terror arose.” 


The corresponding passage in Pope is IV, 476-521. And 
with both of them let Mr Shadwell be compared, IV, 328- 
360 :— 


* As, when a sea runs high which a westerly wind hath awakeu’d 
Wave upon wave to the land rolls in with a boisterous uproar 
Gath’ring a crest on the water afar: some noisily roaring 
Break on a deep bold shore, some again on a blufilying headland 
Dasht up aloft curl over and fling spray wildly to leeward: 
So then advanced to the battle, in wavelike order, Achaia’s 
Host, rank following rank: each officer over his soldiers 
Gave the command: They spake not a word, thou'ds: said that 
amongst them 
Not one of all had a voice in his lungs, on silently marching, 
Each at the word of his leader: and off each breast thro’ the war- 
field 
Forth shone his armory bright, wherewith to the war he array’d him. 
Troy’s, like ewes in a fold ofa large sheep-owner, a countless 
Flock, that abidingly stand while milkers attend with the milk- 
pails, 
Each to the voice of her own young lamb still bleating in answer ; 
So, Troy’s army throughout, uprose loud clangor of voices. 
These no one speech knew, no one land own’d them her offspring, 
Mixt men of various tongues, who of far off countries had issued. 
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These by Enualiés were aroused, their foes by Athene : 
Fear too and dread both urged them, and strife ever eagerly burning, 
Sister and comrade true to the fierce manslaughtering Ares: 
Strife, who at first scarce lifts up her head, but anon to the welkin 
Soars high-tow’ring aloft, tho’ on earth still resting her footsteps. 
Now, brought nigh by advances of each, Troy’s host and Achaia’s, 
Man to man, angrily met: spears, breastplates, targes, of either 
Clash’d with a furious shock : each soldier his own bossy buckler 
Prest on his foe’s who opposed him, and loud din of arms was 
awaken’d. 

Now too a cry of men rose wildly, the shouts of the victor 

Join’d to the groans of his victim: and man’s blood flow’d thro’ 
the war field. 

Like unto streams that of heav’n forthpouring in wintery season 
Flow within hollow ravine down sides of a mountain, and onward 
Rush to the valley below, there mingling in one many waters 
Heard with a roar and a rattle among herdsmen afar thro’ the 

mountains : 
So with the mingling of armies, arose grim clangor and outcry.” 


We doubt if this be not far more Homeric than any of the 
versions. Inthe ensuing battle, the machinery, at IV, 507-516, 
Apollo’s rallying the ‘Trojans and the instance afforded by his 
speech of that fine artifice ** Nusquam non AcuiLvxs,” by which 
the unity of the ‘Iliad’ is kept up, is an interpolation. Be 
it so. But let our translator mark what he conceives to be 
Homer’s as he chooses; print it in gold, an’ it please him, only 
give us the Iliad;— Homer’s or not. Otherwise, let him 
reduce the twenty-four books, marked by the twenty-four 
letters of later times, to sixteen, commensurate with poor 
Homer’s alphabet; or have done with books” altogether, and 
digest the tale into rhapsodies. 


M.—C, 
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Art. [V.— Outlines of a Plan for adapting the Machinery of the 
Pubiie Funds to the Transfer of Real Property. By Robert 
Wilson. Blenkarn, London. 1844. Pp. 66, 


Fr an intelligent foreigner could be mesmerized into a know- 
ledge of our laws, he would be struck with the indirect round- 
about manner in which we do everything. In reviewing our 
system as a whole, his attention would be at once engaged by the 
contrast of the excellent principles which pervade it, with the 
barbarous inaptitude of the methods by which these principles 
are brought to bear upon practical affairs. Such an observer 
would become a law re-former, in the most literal sense of the 
words. ‘ Forms,” he might naturally exclaim, if it were not a 
truism to say so, “are but means to an end, and what is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well.”—Our fountain of justice is 
pure, the supply abundant; but the conduit pipes are woefully 
defective, and for the most part choked with the accumulated 
débris of worn-out institutions. 

Observations of this kind apply with especial force to our law 
of Real Property. 

“We have the satisfaction to report,” said the Real Pro- 
perty Commissioners, soon after the commencement of their 
valuable labours, “that the Zaw of Real Property seems to 
us to require very few essential alterations. When the objects 
of transactions respecting land are accomplished, and the estates 
and interests in it, which are recognized, are actually created 
and secured, the law of England, except in a few comparatively 
unimportant particulars, appears to come almost as near to per- 
fection as can be expected in any human institutions. * * * * 
But a view of the law respecting the transfer of Real Pro- 
perty, suggests remarks of a very different nature. It appears 
to us that the modes by which estates and interests in Real Pro- 
perty are created, transferred, and secured, are exceedingly de- 
fective, and require many important alterations.”—(First Re- 
port, pp. 6-7). 

We have adverted to this contrast between the law of enjoy- 
ment and the law of transfer—between principles and forms—as 
suggesting what appears to us the only efficient method of re- 
forming our system of Real Property Law—an obvious enough 
method, but one sometimes overlooked even by the Coimmis- 
sioners themselyes—namely, to preserve our existing principles 
unimpaired, but demolish unsparingly every form which has be- 
come useless by a change of circumstances. 

The Fines and Recoveries Act of 1833 is a striking example 
of this kind of reform. We had already, in theory, hit the 
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happy medium between the indestructible entails of our 
northern neighbours, and the zo entails of America and the 
continent; and by the aid of a cumbrous and grotesque 
combination of ancient machinery, had carried it into practice. 
This machinery consisted mainly of fictitious writs issuing out 
of Chancery, sealed with the great seal ; on which were founded 
fictitious actions in the Common Pleas, ending usually in a 
judgment against the crier of the Court, for not coming in to 
defend the title when ‘ vouched to warranty,” as it was termed. 
Some reformers would have swept away these proceedings in the 
mass, destroying both forms and principles. ‘The Real Pro- 
perty Commissioners preserved the effects and simplified the 
means. 

The Transfer of Property Act of last session, with all its de- 
fects, may be referred to as another example of the same method 
of Reform, at once radical and conservative. It has failed, we 
believe, chiefly because it was carelessly drawn ; but it distinctly 
adopts and sanctions the method of Reform to which we have 
adverted—that of giving a freer action to principles by removing 
forms which the advancement of society has rendered cumbrous 
or obstructive. 

From the earliest period of the common law there had been 
three modes of transferring real property: namely, a manual 
transfer, where the subject admitted of simple delivery of posses- 
sion; a written transfer, or deed (for sealing was once the ordi- 
nary mode of signature), where delivery of possession was 
impracticable; and a judicial transfer, of which fines and reco- 
veries were instances. Other modes of conveyance, which we 
may class together as a Parliamentary transfer, were added 
afterwards by the celebrated Statute of Uses. But practically 
everything had long been done by written instruments. Did 
the parties resort to the manual transfer? Livery of seizin had 
degenerated into a mere form appended to the deed, which in 
fact expressed their contract. Or the judicial transfer? the 
effect of the fine or recovery was regulated by the deed by which 
its purposes were declared. Uses, too, were required by the 
Statute of Frauds to be evidenced by writing, and were in prac- 
tice always expressed in a deed. The deed alone was, then, 
the material agent in conveyancing; and the livery of seizin, 
the fictitious judgment or judicially authenticated agreement, the 
various modifications of the transferring agency derived from the 
Statute of Uses, were all antiquated and useless forms. 

The Fines and Recoveries Act took away one of these three 
heaps of rubbish; the judicial heap, as we may call it. But did 
it only effect this necessary removal? Did it only dispense with 
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the judicial forms which uselessly encumbered the substantial 
transferring agent? Not so; for the unencumbered deed was 
required to be enrolled in Chancery. Now, with all respect to 
the Real Property Commissioners, we must say that either all 
deeds ought to be so enrolled, or none. ‘There is no peculiar 
affinity for Chancery records in a diseutailing deed. So far, 
then, as this condition of enrolment was imposed, the commis- 
sioners carried out their principle unphilosophically. ‘To that 
extent they counteracted one bad habit by another. But by the 
Transfer of Property Act, Lord Lyndhurst has merely removed 
our two other heaps of rubbish, in the very same way in which 
the commissioners removed the first, and without their deviation 
from principle. 

Our objection to this Act is not that it goes too far, but that it does 
not go far enough. Ithas, we will assume, accomplished its apparent 
object of reducing the elements of conveyancing to these two— 
deeds and instruments less than deeds; that is, sealed writings 
and unsealed writings. A sealed writing is to operate as a legal 
transfer, an unsealed writing as an equitable transfer. So far 
well. It is doubtless a step to have removed other forms 
equally unmeaning with the preserved seal. But is a piece of 
wax the boundary line between law and equity ?—a form to be 
extended and perpetuated for its own inherent virtue, and not 
merely allowed to remain, where accidentally coincident with 
sound principles?—a ‘ benefit of clergy ”’ in the Chancellor’s 
favour, as if the Courts of Law were unable to read and write ? 
Surely, if the distinction between the two great branches of our 
jurisprudence be only this, the sooner it is abolished the better. 

But this is not so. ‘The title to an estate in its most ordinary 
form embodies a real and obvious distinction. We see the title 
to the freehold protected by certain fictitious outworks called 
attendant terms. ‘These are kept up at an enormous expense in 
order to afford a very precarious protection against such adverse 
claims as the proprietor had no notice of when he purchased. 
Now people do not use inconvenient means without an object. 
And if the Real Property Commissioners were right in their 
mode of reforming our disentailing machinery, we do not see 
why this protective machinery should not be reformed in a similar 
inanner; namély, by embodying its principle in a more conve- 
nient form. What, then, is the object or principle of these atten- 
dant terms? It is to give to the proprietor a leyal title para- 
mount to all claims which he is nol bound in conscience to admit. 
It is to introduce into the Transfer of Real Property, a principle 
analogous to that which governs the ‘Transfer of Mercantile 
Securities. 
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If there is anything at all in this reasoning, it must follow that 
the principle of attendant terms of years ought not to be lightly 
thrown aside in any plan for amending the law relative to the 
transfer of real property. And this brings us to the pamphlet 
before us, which proposes to elicit and develop the principle re- 
ferred to. Without committing ourselves to all Mr Wilson’s 
conclusions, we quite agree with him in the point from which he 
starts, namely, that retrospective deduction of title is the 
one enormous evil of our present system. As long as the seller 
of an estate must make himself out to be the proprietor of it, by 
detailing and proving, as affirmative facts, all the circumstances 
of its history for fifty or sixty years back, no alteration in the form 
of the instrument of conveyance can materially simplify the trans- 
action of sale. Moreover, the evil is increasing every day ; for the 
more frequently property is dealt with, the more complicated does 
the abstract of title become for all future transactions. In this 
point of view every amendment of the law nourishes the disease 
which it seeks to cure, for each transaction which it encourages 
complicates the title for the next. Nor is it the least evil of this 
state of things, that very small properties are rendered practically 
inalienable by the expense of transferring them. Retrospective 
deduction of title, then, is one of the causes which deprive the 
poorer classes of the possession of land, and increase the already 
overgrown estates of the aristocracy. 

All this is very plain. Mr Wilson tells us that it is unnecessary ; 
and the great importance of the subject at least entitles him toa 
patient hearing. His argument may be shortly stated thus. If 
land were always held in absolute ownership, it might be made as 
simply and easily transferable as personal property. ‘Therefore 
the whole complication of our present titles arises from the inter- 
ference of derivative interests. Now, derivative interests consist 
of two distinct classes: namely, legal interests, which operate as 
charges on the property; and equitable interests, which only 
charge the person or conscience of the proprietor. Again, if 
some derivative interests may be equitable, all might be so; and 
if so, each particular estate, unaffected for the time being by the 
interference of derivative interests, would be reduced into that 
position in which all estates would always be if there were no such 
things as derivative interests at all: and therefore it might be 
made as simply and easily transferable as personal property. The 
title to land would thus te always simple, when and so be as it 


was not subjected, for the time being, to a continuing external 
complicating action; and, on the other hand, the ge regula- 


tion, of which so simple a legal machine would be: susceptible, 
would render derivative interests, wherever they existed, much 
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more secure on the footing of equitable rights than they now are 
on the footing of legal estates. And the practical consequence 
would be that, by a mere improvement of machinery, and with- 
out any alteration of principles, unencumbered landed property 
would be made as easily transferable as railway shares. 

We should rather have said, as funded property ; for it is toa 
precisely analogous principle that Mr Wilson endeavours (and 
successfully we think) to trace the remarkably advantageous 
tenure of Government securities. The refusal of the Bank to 
notice derivative interests has produced incidentally, as to this 
description of property, an effect which it is proposed to apply to 
another by a substantive enactment, for which the Fines and 
Recoveries Act would be a direct precedent. 

Our author thinks that the principle might be carried even be- 
yond the simplicity of the funds, by borrowing from other descrip- 
tions of personal property a system of transferable symbols, like 
dock warrants, or bills of exchange. But to quote his own words :— 

“«***** Every one is aware of the extreme facility with which 
funded property can be transferred. Yet the beneficial enjoyment 
of it can be, and frequently is, subjected to very artificial modifica- 
tions. The tenure of stock is secure, simple, and flexible; alike free 
from intricacy of title, and judicial interference. How are these 
striking advantages obtained? Principally, it is conceived, by 
means of an indivisible legal property, passing from hand to hand 
by one uniform mode of simple transmission. Derivative interests 
in stock are not, like those in land, the scattered fragments of a bro- 
ken title, to be collected and combined whenever the land is to be 
dealt with as a whole. The former can only affect alienation by im- 
posing a restraint on the exercise of the one uniform and paramount 
transferring agency. Thus the title to stock is always free, so far 
as it does not remain, at the time, subjected to a continuing external 
restraint. ‘The machinery is only clogged when and so far as there 
is a continuing necessity to modify its action: it is ready to affect 
an instant and absolutely secure transfer, as soon as the clog is 
withdrawn. 

“ Our proposition, then, is to make land transferable like funded 
property, by means of a similar unity of title and simplicity of trans- 
mission. It is to be further observed, however, that the single title 
might be manifested by transferable symbols of property. It is well 
known that bulky goods are represented in commerce by the instru- 
ments called ‘ dock warrants ;’ which form the title to the goods, 
and are transferable by indorsement. A vast amount of property 
which would otherwise be unemployed thus becomes, in effect, a 
part of the currency of the country; for it is almost as easy to raise 
money on a dock warrant, as to change a bank note into sovereigns. 
Now, if the title to land could be manifested by similar symbols, so 
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as to enable the proprietor to raise money in an expeditious manner, 
and without incurring expense or making his necessities public ; the 
l:nd-owners would have at their command any amount of moncy 
which could be laid out beneficially in improving their estates. The 
superiority of British capital would be brought to bear effectively 
on agriculture, as on manufactures and commerce. Transferable 
land warrants would take up and circulate the immense unemployed 
capital which so often clogs the London money-market; and the 
tendency of the funded system to derange the circulation would be 
counteracted by the facility with which country securities would 
find a market in the metropolis. Irish mortgages, made saleable 
like stock at an hour’s notice, would only be distinguished from those 
affecting English estates by the somewhat higher rate of interest at 
which they would be effected. Now, if the introduction of transfera- 
ble symbols would produce such beneficial effects, why may they 
not be introduced? May not the property in land be represented 
in the same manner as the property in goods? 

“ In proceeding to answer these inquiries we are naturally led to 
contrast the complication occasioned by derivative interests, in the 
case of land, with the simplicity arising from their comparative non- 
interference, in the case of goods. The property in goods being 
usually held, in fact, as an absolute interest, can be symbolized in 
that character, notwithstanding an occasional exception from the 
general rule. ‘That is to say, derivative interests in goods happen 
to interfere so rarely, that the title is presumed to be free from them 
—the person in possession is presumed to be the absolute owner—till 
the contrary appears; and a title thus sufficiently manifested for 
general purposes, by mere possession, can be manifested, @ fortiori, 
by the simplest written evidence. But, in some cases, the beneficial 
enjoyment of goods becomes the subject of remote limitations; as 
when plate and pictures are included in the settlement of an entailed 
estate. Therefore the occasional interference, in the highest degree, 
of derivative interests, may be consistent with the highest degree of 
simplicity in otlier cases; and transferable symbols may be used as 
the general representatives of a title, which is sometimes complicated 
as much as the title to land. Now, as these symbols cease to be 
available means of transfer, when the power of transferring the entire 
property is suspended by the interference of derivative interests, their 
chief usefulness is confined to those particular titles, whether forming 
a larger or a smaller class, which are not, for the time being, compli- 
cated by the interference of those interests :—the usual state of the 
title to goods; the occasional state of the title to land. Is it then 
possible to apply to the minor class in the one case, what is already 
applied to the major class in the other? If the title to goods can be 
manifested by transferable symbols, though occasionally complicated 
so as to suspend their usefulness, can the title to land be similarly 
manifested, notwithstanding its similar, but more frequent, com- 
plication ? 
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- The first step towards this result must be to produce in the case 
of land artificially, that simplicity of title which has been the result 
of natural causes in the case of goods. Derivative interests, usually 
absent in the latter case, must be artificially excluded in the former ; 
and by descending to the rank of subordinate contracts or trusts, 
Icave above them a title (artificially, but actually) invested with 
that character of simplicity which is the condition of symbolical 
manifestation. 

‘It is to an artificial simplicity of a similar kind that mercantile 
securities owe their usefulness. Why is a bill of exchange so simply 
and easily transferable? In its own nature the title toa debt is not 
more simple than that to an estate. The consideration may have 
been illegal, or insufficient, or it may have failed. Or there may be 
a set-off. But the bill of exchange is an unconditional engagemcut 
to pay a fixed sum of money, at a fixed time. It is an absolute and 
paramount title; perhaps affected subordinatcly by complex equi- 
table relations, but passing in its absolute simplicity to a bond fide 
purchaser, when a legal act of transfer is once executed in his favour.” 
—Pp. 18-21. 

These remarks occur towards the conclusion of a more ex- 
tended argument, in which our retrospective deduction of title is 
traced to the feudal notion, which regards the property in land 
as an “ estate,” or quantity of interest, defined by an actual or 
supposed grant. It is contended, that in land, no less than in 
personal chattels, the right of property ought to be one simple 
indivisible thing, subject, if need be, to the feudal relation, and 
susceptible of every lawful modification of enjoyment; but still 
adapting itself to the wants of society by modifying the right of 
enjoyment only, and not by subdividing the right of property. 
And the conclusion is, as we have already intimated, that if the 
“theory of estates” were abolished, the title to real property 
might become like the title to funded property; perhaps more 
frequently complicated in fact, because more usually the sub- 
ject of derivative interests; but equally simple in its own 
nature, and transferable with equal facility in the absence of a 
continuing cause of complication. Our author applies his prin- 
ciple in detail to many of the principal transactions affecting real 
property, and certainly we are not prepared to point out any 
fallacy on his reasoning. 

The machinery required would be: “ First, a Government map 
of the country, to be revised periodically” (perhaps three times 
in a century), * on which each property ” (suppose a house and 
garden, or a farm) “ would be distinguished by a number; 
secondly, a separate ledger account for each property or number 
in a metropolitan registry ; and, thirdly, a transferable symbol, 
representing each property or number, and manifesting the title 
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to it.” (P. 23.) Mr Wilson meets any objection which the 
expense of this apparatus might suggest, by showing that much 
greater expense is in fact incurred by the inefficient machinery 
now used; and he adduces various illustrations from the systems 
of conveyancing prevalent in Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Sweden, 
and other continental countries. Our space must limit us to the 
following passages :— 


‘‘ Let it then be supposed that the county of Northumberland, for 
example, has been delineated on a Government map; which has 
been published in sections, at the lowest possible rate, and is to be 
seen in every town. Each property has been designated by a num- 
ber, as in the deposited ¢ plan’ of a proposed railway. An account 
has been opened for each property or number in a ledger, or ‘ book 
of reference,’ which is kept in a metropolitan office. Mr John 
Smith is the proprietor of an estate, consisting of a house and gar- 
den, in which he resides, with ten adjoining farms; represented by 
numbers 1 to 11 inclusive, in the Northumberland Register. Mr 
Smith has been furnished with a corresponding certificate (resem- 
bling a ship certificate) for each of these eleven properties. It is, 
we will suppose, in some such form as the following :— 


“ Northumberland, No. 1, House and Garden, 
10a. 2R. 5p. 
‘‘ This is to certify that John Smith, of Percy house, 
Official in the county of Northumberland, Esq., is the owner 
Seal. of the house and garden, being No. 1 on the map of 
Northumberland. 
“ A. B., Registrar. 


*¢ London, IstJanuary , 1845.” 


“ An unexpected emergency compels Mr Smith to raise a large 
sum of money on his estate at a day’s notice. He goes to his 
banker, or to some monied neighbour, and deposits with him the 
certificates, accompanied by a memorandum of deposit in the fol- 
lowing form :— 


“ Neweastle, Ist March, 1845. 

‘¢ Borrowed of Mr James Thompson, of Newcastle, banker, 
fifteen thousand pounds, on the security of the properties 
numbered 1 to 11, both inclusive, in the Northumberland 
Register. To be repaid with interest at 4 per cent. on 
the Ist of October next. 

*© £15,000. “ Joun Smita.” 


*¢ As the estate cannot be transferred in the London office with- 
out production of the certificates, Mr Thompson is already in pos- 
session of an effective equitable title. Even the amount of his 
advance may have been in some slight degree regulated by the cer- 
tificates, if it has been a part of the duty of the Government Sur- 
veyor to add a valuation to the survey. 
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‘The advance to Mr Smith being likely to remain outstanding 
for some time, Mr Thompson wishes to be invested with a legal title. 
He therefore writes to the Registrar, requesting that a power of 
attorney may be sent down for Mr Smith’s signature, in order that 
the mortgaged properties may be transferred into the name of the 
mortgagee. The Registrar sends down a printed form expressing, 
in a few words, that Mr Smith empowers an agent to effect the 
requisite transfer. To prevent fraud, a letter is sent by post direct 
to Mr Smith, and his approbation of the transaction is received by 
the same post, perhaps, which returns the executed power. 

“ The agent leaves the power with the Registrar, who prepares a 
proper entry in the book of daily business, to the effect that Mr 
Smith, by his attorney, transfers the eleven properties to Mr Thomp- 
son; and the operation is posted from the journal to the eleven 
accounts in the * book of reference.’ The certificates have been 
produced and the transfer officially notified upon them. Perhaps 
the production of them to a local authority might be sufficient : and 
experience might possibly dispense with the intervention of an 
agent, by substituting a direct order from the owner to the Regis- 
trar, or a printed official form of transfer signed by the owner before 
a local authority. 


“The above description assumes the owner’s concurrence in the 
required conversion of the equitable deposit into a legal mortgage. 


If his concurrence were refused, Mr Thompson wou!d produce to 
the Registrar the certificates and memorandum of deposit, and obtain 
a ‘rule nisi,’ or conditional order, for a legal transfer at a future 
day, unless sufficient cause should in the meantime be shown to the 
contrary. A form like the following might be used :— 


*¢ Upon production of the certificates of the properties 

numbered | to 11, both inclusive, in the Register of the 

Official county of Northumberland, and a memorandum of de- 

Seal, posit thereof in favour of Mr James Thompson, for 

* securing 15,000/., with interest at 4 per cent., on the Ist 

of October next, a copy of which memorandum is here- 

unto annexed; I order that Mr John Smith, the regis- 

tered owner of the said properties, do show cause, on or before the 

Ist day of June next, why the said properties should not be trans- 

ferred into the name of the said James Thompson, as mortgagee 

thereof, in manner aforesaid. 

“A. B., Registrar. 

‘ London, 15th May, 1845.” 


“The ‘ rule nisi,’ having been served upon the owner by a pro- 
vincial agent of the Registrar, would be ‘ made absolute’ on its 
expiration, and the properties transferred accordingly. 

‘‘ Mr Thompson is now a legal mortgagee. If the money be not 
paid at the day, he may sell the properties, a reasonable warning 
heing first given by the Registrar to the owner * * *.”—Pp. 26-29. 
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The publication of mortgages has hitherto been the greatest 
obstacle to the formation of a Register. Mr Wilson meets this 
difficulty as follows :— 


“Tt will be shown in a future page (what indeed is sufficiently 
obvious), that the entries in the ‘ book of reference’ would establish 
an effective and perfectly simple system of Registration. The legal 
transfers would register changes in the legal property, and the 
caveats would register all such subordinate dealings as were pro- 
tected by caveat. 

‘* At first sight it may appear that the mode of registration thus 
established would be exactly the same in effect as the continental 
mode already referred to. The various transactions affecting each 
estate would be entered in the account kept for the estate; and 
whether they were entered as portions of the right of property, or as 
charges upon the proprietor, the practical result may be thought the 
same. It would, however, be very different in its bearing on the 
publication of mortgages. 

“ Ina register of portions of interest, making up the whole by 
being combined together, if any particle of interest is allowed to re- 
main unregistered, it is only because it is so trivial and notorious 
(as a lease at rack-rent, accompanied by possession) as scarcely io 
affect the title. Every interest of any value must be protected by 
registration, or remain liable to be defeated by a subsequent re- 
gistered transaction. So strongly does this principle bear upon 
mortgages, that the German Registers are essentially Registers 
of Mortgages, and are so designated in the titles of the laws 
establishing them. Though other transactions are recorded also, 
it is less for their own sake than in order to render the regis- 
tration of mortgages complete and effective. Hence the absolute 
publicity of all mortgage transactions may be considered as a_fir'st prin- 
ciple of continental registration. And this publicity has been gene- 
rally considered in England a greater evil than the total absence of 
registration. 

“Doubtless it is a very great evil that a proprictor should be 
unable to raise money on his estate, without making his necessities 
known to all the world. But does registration necessarily involve 
the publication of every temporary loan? Is there really no middle 
course between recording nothing and publishing cusytiing? 

“ Retaining the ‘theory of estates’ there scems to be no such 
middle course. For it is impossible to sanction the non-registration 
of any of the separate independent parts of which the whole is com- 
posed, without to the same extent giving up the very principle of 
registration itself. But such would not be the working of our pro- 
posed system of ‘representation.’ The possession of the certificates 
would be a permanent restraint on the transferring power not less 
effective than the entry of a caveat. For although, if the certificates 
were lost or destroyed, the Registrar would be empowered to pro- 
ceed with caution, and under good security, to issue new ones; it 
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would be an invariable rule that no transfer should be effected with- 
out production of the certificates for the time being in force. The 
conclusion is obvious. Equitable mortgages, unaccompanied by 
the possession of the certificates, would be secured by caveat and 
consequently be published ; but the deposit of the certificates would 
render publication unnecessary. We should have all the simplicity 
of the continental Registries without their most serious defects; a 
perfectly efficient system of registration, without judicial interfer- 
ences on the one hand, or injurious disclosures on the other.— 
Pp. 30—32. 


The question, in short, comes to this—Whether it is better to 
abolish, or to develop (for move we must, one way or other), 
our great fundamental English principle—TrHE SEPARATION AND 
MUTUAL CONTROL OF THE LEGAL AND EQUITABLE JURISDICTIONS- 
The registration bills of the Real Property Commissioners 
tended towards the former alternative; the pamphlet which we 
have been discussing prefers the latter, as affording the only 
means by which “the infinitely varied modifications of enjoy- 
ment,” to which real property becomes subject in an advanced 
state of society, may be made consistent with its free alienation. 
We have here at least a new and striking view of a great subject; 
and one well deserving of eonsideration, however defective the 
particular plan now offered may be found in its minor details. 

One recommendation this plan certainly has—it could be tried on 
asmall scale. Ourauthor may be right or wrong, in his sanguine 
hope that “ the same Registry might eventually comprehend the 
whole United Kingdom ” (p. 59)—but at all events his Registry 
might begin upon a single town, or even a single street, and ex- 
tend itself by degrees, if found to answer. ¥ 

W. R. 
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Art. V.—Lives of Men of Letters and Science who a 
in the Time of George III. By Henry Lord Brougham. 
Knight and Co. 

HE three volumes of lives which preceded the volume the 
title of which stands at the head of our present paper, contained 
the histories of statesmen, lawyers, and politicians generally, of 
the time of George III. This fourth volume, however, speaks 

Only of men of literature and science, living within the same 

extended period, and will prove, if we mistake not, even more 

attractive than its predecessors, as well, from the more exalted and 
permanent interest of the subjects treated of, as from the calm 
and yet earnest manner which distinguishes the work throughout. 

It might seem at first sight indeed that the distinguished author 

of these volumes would feel more at home, and write with greater 

force, ease, and effect, when treating of political and forensic 
topics, than when discussing the beauties of French and English 
literature, or the merits of the great physical discoveries of the 
last generation; that his fund of anecdote, derived as well from 
personal experience as from contemporary relation, would be 
richer, more striking, and amusing, respecting the career of rival 
statesmen and lawyers, of a Pitt, a Fox, or a Burke, a Mansfield 
or an Erskine, than that which he could possibly derive from any 

source when describing the tranquil career of a Hume or a 

Robertson, or even when relating the remarkable fortunes of the 

most extraordinary character to be found in the annals of modern 

literature, viz., of Voltaire. ‘The calm seclusion of a life, passed, 
as was that of Black, in the steady pursuit of scientific knowledge, 
the vicissitudes even of the life of Watt, however pregnant of 
consequences to mankind his great discovery might be, would 
hardly seem likely to furnish the same attractions to the general 
reader, as were afforded by the strife and turmoil of the political 
history of George III. ‘They, however, who may take up this 
work with such expectations, will, we think, be agreeably disap- 
— Strong feelings of affectionate regard have enabled 

ord Brougham to give a charm to his lives of Robertson and 
Black, that is not equalled by the interest which belongs to any 
other of these biographies, while the great questions of morality 
necessarily suggested by the biography of Voltaire and Hume, 
have conferred an extraordinary iol enduring interest upon the 
estimate which Lord Brougham has formed and described, of the 
character of these illustrious philosophers. The interest, how- 
ever intense, attending questions of mere party warfare, dies 
quickly away. pre Be relating to contemporaries, must, 
among contemporaries, excite curiosity and attention; but upon 
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the next generation these things, which to us appear of moment, 
will cease to produce the same effect, and each matter of mere per- 
sonal consideration will, by the lapse of each succeeding year, be- 
come of less and less concern. Not so is it with those momentous 
questions raised by the consideration of the lives and conduct of 
men who, like Voltaire and Hume, mustin all coming time exercise a 
powerful influence upon the thoughts and feelings of the whole 
civilized world. So long as the languages of France and England 
continue to be employed by mankind as the living expression of 
their thoughts, so long must the memory of Voltaire and Hume 
be fresh among them; so long will they continue to feel an in- 
terest in that which these two extraordinary men have written, 
and in what they did. The points of controversy which they dis- 
cussed will remain for ages, perhaps for ever, matters of earnest 
dispute, on which their authority will be cited, their opinions 
canvassed, their influence felt. The mode which they each 
adopted, in dealing with these great subjects of human contro- 
versy, will also continue to be a subject of the greatest interest, 
and a due appreciation of the worth, or the error of their conduct, 
will at all times be of immense importance. By no lapse of years 
will this importance be diminished. The memory of the great 
deeds of the great warriors of our time will fade away, and be- 
come a faint tradition at the most with the multitude: the very 
names of our greatest statesmen will be known only to the few 
who are learned in history,—but Voltaire, by every man who 
opens a French book, will be known, be studied, and, spite of all 
objections, will be admired. The eighteenth century must ever 
form one of the most remarkable epochs in the literature of 
France. The chief name of that age is Voltaire, and in it, as a poet, 
dramatist, historian, novelist, he stands without a rival, while as 
a philosopher he ranks second to none. It may safely be said, 
that no one man of his nation (perhaps it may be correctly said, 
of any nation) has combined in himself such varied excellence, 
or exerted so extraordinary and extensive an influence upon the 
minds of men, as he did; and no time can efface the deep traces 
he has left upon the literature of his country. 

The life of such a man, written by one who has himself exer- 
cised so great a power among his fellow-countrymen as Lord 
Brougham, naturally excites our attention, and piques our curio- 
sity. This curiosity is not diminished by a consideration of the 
peculiar condition of all public men in England with respect to 
matters connected with religion. Voltaire, as is well known, was 
the great assailant of Christianity during the whole of his long 
life; and as such has ever been an object of intense dislike and 
terror to the greater part of the English people, who have long 
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been distinguished for the strength of their religious opinions. 
This has compelled all public men (especially of late years) to 
appear religious also, whatever might be their real opinions. In 
a popular government this was certain to occur; so that, in fact, 
the more any man might doubt on the subject of popular beliet, 
and thus be and feel himself open to imputation, the more violent 
usually would be his declarations against irreligion in others; 
and the more prone would he be to side with any injustice done 
by the qua opinion to those who opposed the popular belief.* 
To set the public right—to describe what justice and a real 
love of truth required, was and is a dangerous task; and one not 
likely to be hazarded, except by him whose love of justice con- 
quered his fear of evil to himself, or who felt himself so firm in his 
own orthodoxy, as well as in the popular estimation of his religious 
belief, that he could safely affront the chance of evil imputations, 
to which his truth and honesty might subject him. 

The noble biographer of Voltaire has boldly braved the peril 
here described; and by so doing has rendered a great service to 
the cause of truth as well as earned much honour for himself. 
Feeling the danger and difficulty of the task he had undertaken, 
Lord Brougham begins his life of the philosopher of Ferney by an 
inquiry as to what constitutes blasphemy, and in what way guilt 
may be incurred, that is, wrong: done, by attacking the existing 
religious belief of any people. 


“The mention of Voltaire,” he observes, ‘‘ at once presents to 
every one the idea, not so much of a philosopher whose early in- 
quiries have led him to doubt upon the foundations of religion, or 
even to disbelieve its truths, as of a bitter enemy to all belief in the 
evidences of things unseen—an enemy whose assaults were directed 
by malignant passions, aided by unscrupulous contrivances, and, 
above all, pressed by the unlawful weapons of ridicule, not the fair 
armoury of argument; in a word, he is regarded as a scoffer, not a 
reasoner. Akin to this is the other charge which makes us shudder 
by the imputation of blasphemy. Now upon this manner of viewing 
Voltaire some things are to be explained, and some to be recalled, 
that they may be borne in mind during the discussion of his charac- 
ter.”—Pp. 1, 2. 


The noble lord thereupon enters into the discussion of what is 
blasphemy, laying down in express terms the doctrine that 
“‘ No man is accountable for the opinion he may form, the conclu- 





* Condorcet appears to have understood the position of our public men in 
this respect. He says—“ D’ailleurs dans un pays ov la chambre des com- 
munes conduit seule a la fortune, et oh les membres de cette chambre sont 
elus tumultuairement par le peuple, le respect apparent pour les opinions 
doit étre érigé en vertu par tous les ambitieux.”— Vie de Voltaire. 
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sion at which he may arrive, provided that he has taken due pains 
to inform his mind, and fix his judgment. But for the conduct of 
his understanding he certainly is responsible. He does more than 
err if he negligently proceeds in the inquiry, he does more than 
err if he allows any motive to sway his mind save the constant and 
single desire of finding the truth ; he does more than err if he suffers 
the least influence of temper or of weak feeling to warp his judg- 
ment; he does more than err if he listens rather to ridicule than to 
reason, unless it be that ridicule which springs from the contempla- 
tion of gross and manifest absurdity, and which is in truth argument 
and not ribaldry.”—P. 5. 


Voltaire having honestly inquired, and having formed a strong 
opinion adverse to Christianity, the expression of such an opinion 
could not, says Lord Brougham, be blasphemy on his part. ‘The 
scoffing of the believer is blasphemy ; the attacks and taunts and 
scoffs of the unbeliever, however deserving of blame on other 
grounds, are not subject to the imputation of blasphemy :— 


“ Both the Atheist and the Deist are free from all guilt of blas- 
phemy ; that is, of all guilt towards the Deity or towards Christ. 
It is wholly another question, whether or not they are guilty towards 
men. They plainly are so, if they use topics calculated to wound 
the feelings of their neighbour, who believes what they disbelieve ; 
because religion, unlike other subjects of controversy, is one that 
mixes itself with the strongest feelings of the heart, and these must 
not be rudely outraged, because no man can be so perfectly certain 
that he is himself right and others wrong, as to justify him in thus 
making their opinions the subjects of insolent laughter or scurrilous 
abuse ; because it is our duty, even when fully convinced that we are 
dealing with error, and with dangerous error, to adopt such a course 
as will rather conciliate those we would gain over to the truth than 
make them shut their eyes to it by revolting their strongest feelings. 
Hence all lawgivers have regarded such scoffing and insolent attacks 
on the religion professed by the great majority of their subjects as an 
offence justly punishable; although it may fairly be doubted whether 
the interposition of the law has ever had a tendency to protect reli- 
gious belief itself, and may even be suspected of having favoured 
the desigus of those who impugn it, both by the reaction which such 
proceedings always occasion, and by the more cautious and success- 
ful matte of attack to which they usually drive the opponents of 
the national faith. But the offence, whether punished by the laws 
or not, is very incorrectly, though generally, termed blasphemy, 
which is the offence of scoffing at the Deity, and assumes that the 
scoffer believes in him.”—Pp. 2, 3. 


To this last charge it is certain that Voltaire was never ob- 
noxious. It is notorious to all who are conversant with his life 
and his writings, that he was a sincere believer in the existence 
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of the one great Ruler of the universe, and that he was among 
the most eloquent and powerful of those writers who have endea- 
voured to impress upon mankind the truth as well as the necessity 
of such a belief. Believing in the existence of the first great 
Cause, he was ever reverent in his expressions and his demeanour 
when speaking of the Most High. When dealing, however, 
with the doctrines of Christianity, or in speaking of the Jewish 
faith, he was far from preserving this careful and decorous con- 
duct; but is fairly open to the charge of having — un- 
sparingly the weapons of sarcasm and ridicule when assailing the 
faith of the great majority of his countrymen. His life was one 
long strife with what he deemed error; to the end of exposing 
falsehood, he early determined to dedicate all the energies and 
faculties of his extraordinary genius: endowed with a pungent 
and brilliant wit in a measure far surpassing that which is allotted 
even to the most distinguished among men, he naturally employed 
this his most formidable weapon of offence against that which he 
unfortunately believed to be the great master error of his time. 
In so doing, he unwisely and unfairly wounded the pious feelings 
of the whole Christian world, and, however great was the imme- 
diate effect of his assaults, has by the very outrage thus committed 
upon existing religious opinions, very materially diminished the 
extent and the permanence of his influence upon the opinions of 
mankind. 

There is, however, much that may be adduced in extenuation 
of the conduct of Voltaire. It behoves us not to judge of him by 
the circumstances which now surround us, and which, in so far as 
they are more happy than those which existed in his day, may 
truly be said to be greatly the result of his indefatigable exertions 
in the cause of tolerance and freedom. To estimate fairly the 
course pursued by him we must place ourselves in his position ; 
must form a vivid, as well as an accurate picture of the baneful in- 
fluences of the religion of his people, and of the many dreadful 
corruptions which rendered the Catholic church of his time one 
of the most active and effective instruments of evil that ever 
hung like a curse over the destinies of mankind. Let us once 
picture to ourselves the extent and potency of the bigotry and 
intolerance which then afflicted Europe, and we shall cease to 
wonder at the zeal and steadiness with which Voltaire pursued 
the pernicious superstition of his countrymen; we shall find our- 
selves unwilling to rebuke the wit which covered with everlasting 
ridicule the miserable pretences of piety and virtue which led to 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and all the many horrors 
with which that atrocious result of doting imbecility was 
attended. We shall learn to honour the courage, and wonder at 
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the skill and perseverance which rescued the unfortunate family 
of Calas from the pious fury of the intolerant and bigoted magis- 
trates of ‘Toulouse. We shall involuntarily begin to esteem the 
intrepid defender of Sirven, and to believe that he who boldly 
stood between the ferocious assassins of the unfortunate La 
Barre, and their remaining victims, has many claims upon our 
love and gratitude, and that his large and generous charity would 
cover a greater multitude of sins than truth can fairly lay at the 
door of Voltaire. Living as we now live, safe from the assaults 
of any such barbarous fanaticism, we are by our very safety ren- 
dered almost incapable of properly appreciating the worth of him 
who, in an age of such terrible and ferocious bigotry, could raise 
his voice firmly and loudly in defence of outraged humanity. 
The people of Paris, however, could and did understand the 
value of the great deeds of which we are speaking. ‘ Who is it 
they are following,” said a stranger at Paris, in the year 1778, to 
a poor woman—* Who is that old man the people are crowding 
after?” The poor woman knew him not as the great dramatist 
or the great poet. She had never read ‘ Zaire,’ never heard of the 
‘Henriade;’ neither could she tell the inquiring stranger that the 
patriarch of toleration was there—the great philosopher, the 
greater historian. But she answered, “ Do you not know? it is 
the saviour of the family of Calas.” II sut cette réponse,” says 
Condorcet, ‘et au milieu de toutes les marques d’admiration qui 
lui furent prodiguées, ce fut ce qui le toucha le plus.” 

Voltaire was born in the latter years of the reign of Louis 
XIV, and thus became a witness of all the various excesses which 
attended the progress of the Gallican church towards that high 
—— of abominable corruption from which it was suddenly 

urled by the tempest and ruin of the revolution. Voltaire saw 
not the catastrophe ; he was destined only to behold the constant 
increase of the church in wickedness. His labours, doubtless, 
led to its final destruction; but we may be assured that this 
result would never have been attained had not the inherent vices 
of the establishment given strength to the accusations of its 
assailant. However brilliant his wit, however pungent his sar- 
casm, we may be certain that the chief efficacy of the attack = | 
in the truth of his assertions. The pious dotage of Louis XIV, 
under the inspiration of a holy love for Madame de Maintenon— 
the crapulous abominations of his grandson Louis XV, alike 
sought for extenuation and even justification by means of a 
ferocious intolerance. It seemed as if that divine favour 
which might be endangered by the many vices of these most 
Christian kings, was to be won back and insured by giving full 
licence to ecclesiastical cruelty and cupidity. The conse- 
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quence was that the greater was the corruption and vice at 
Court, the more horrid and ferocious became the cruelty of the 
priesthood. Permission given to a sanguinary priest to cut out 
the tongue of the boy La Barre, was as a set-off to the sin of 
incontinence with Madame la Pompadour ; and the royal sinner’s 
guilty pleasure was to be expiated by the dreadful suffering of 
the poor youth who had unhappily and unwittingly given cause 
of offence to priestly rapacity. Voltaire could not witness these 
dreadful scenes unmoved. Early in life he had become ac- 
quainted with the corruptions of the church, and formed the 
determination to destroy it. The various evils which he wit- 
nessed during each successive year of his remarkable career all 
tended to strengthen this resolution. 

Frangois Marie Arouet was the second son of the Sieur Arouet, 
who possessed a small estate called VotTarrE. 

“ Le pére de M. de Voltaire exercait la charge de trésorier de la 
chambre des comptes; sa mére, Marguerite d’Aumart, était d’une 
famille noble du Poiton. Ona reproché a leur fils d’avoir pris ce 
nom de Voltaire, c’est-a-dire d’avoir suivi l’usage alors générale- 
ment établi dans la bourgeoisie riche, od les cadets, laissant a l’ainé 
le nom de famille portaient celui d’un fief ou méme d’un bien de 
campagne.”—Conporcet, Vie de Voltaire. 

He was born at Chatenay on the 20th February, 1694, and 
was baptized at Paris in the church of Saint André-des-Arecs, the 
22nd of November in the same year. This delay was caused b 
the extreme weakness of the child, and it is remarked that both 
he and Fontenelle, the two most celebrated men of their time, both 
lived to an extraordinary old age, although neither was expected 
to survive his birth above a few hours. Voltaire died in his 
eighty-fifth year, and Fontenelle lived to be within a few weeks 
of a hundred. 

The fortune of M. Arouet procured for his son, says Condor- 
cet, two great advantages, viz., a careful education, and pecuniary 
independence; great advantages, certainly ; yet we can ncn 
assent to the assertion of Condorcet, that if we search through 
modern history, we shall find that no man of the highest order of 
intellect and whose works approach to perfection, has had to 
supply by subsequent study the want of an early education. 

A mind endowed with the excitability and energy which dis- 
tinguished Voltaire, required not the stimulant of want to prompt 
it to continuous and severe study. Relieved from the anxiety 
and distraction which poverty necessarily entails on the student, 
the ardent spirit of Voltaire led him to noble aspirations, and 
enabled him to pursue a course impossible even for the greatest 
genius, if dependent upon others for bread. 
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The early education of the young Arouet was received in a 
Jesuit’s college, in which the children of the chief nobdlesse were 
also instructed. It is probable that he there received his first 
lessons in infidelity. ‘The church and religion had, with the 
powerful, both lay and ecclesiastical, long since ceased to be 
considered anything but an engine of state. It was the fashion 
to talk Deism, and all ambitious youths aspired to be considered 
esprits forts. Voltaire apparently soon distinguished himself by 
the boldness of his opinions respecting the reigning religion, and 
gave early signs of his great mental superiority. His tutor in 
rhetoric, le Pére Porée, is said to have foreseen and predicted his 
future renown, and le Pére le Jay, another of the reverend fathers 
of the Jesuits’ college, is reported to have prophesied of him, 
quil serait en France le coryphée du Deisme. ‘‘'The story,” 
says Lord Brougham, “which is related of the master of the 
Jesuits’ seminary of Louis le Grand, where he was educated, 
having foretold that he would be the Coryphzus of Deists, if 
true, only proves that he had very early begun to think for him- 
self."—P. 5. He was at this time twelve years old. 

The next circumstance usually related by his biographers, 
marks the manners of the age; and to an inquiring mind like 
that of Voltaire must have suggested much curious speculation. 
His godfather, the Abbé de Chateauneuf, an old friend of his 
mother, attached himself to her son; introduced him into fashion- 
able society (la bonne compagnie), and among other persons 
presented him to the famous Ninon de Lenclos. The Abbé, 
with the habit of an ecclesiastic, indulged in all the pleasures of 
a man of the world; and Ninon, spite of the licentiousness of her 
youth, gained popularity in good society by having refused the 
offers of her old friend, Madame de Maintenon, who desired to 
introduce her at Court, provided that she would appear dévote. 
It was then believed that none but the hypocritical and base 
would degrade themselves by appearing devout.* 

“ Je ne dois pas oublier,” says Voltaire, ‘¢ que Madame de Main- 
tenon, étant devenue toute-puissante, se ressouvint d’elle et lui fit 





* Voltaire’s description of the friendship of these two famous personages 
is an edifying history. ‘““Lorsque Mademoiselle d’Aubigné (depuis Madame de 
Maintenon) qui n’avait alors aucune fortune, eut cru faire une bonne affaire 
en épousant Scarron, Ninon devint sa meilleure amie. Elles couchérent en- 
semble quelques mois de suite; c’était alors une mode dans l’amitié. Ce 
qui est moins & la mode, c’est qu’elles eurent le méme amant, et ne se 
brouillérent pas. M. de Villarceaux quitta Madame de Maintenon pour 
Ninon.” This was the pious lady who in after times expiated the faults of 
her youth by dragooning Huguenots into Catholics. The letter from which 
the above extract is taken gives a graphic description of the manners of the 
time.—Meélanges Littéraires, T. 3 (T. 49). 
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dire que si elle voulait étre dévote, elle aurait soin de sa fortune. 
Mademoiselle de Lenclos répondit qu’elle n’avait besoin ni de fortune 
ni de masque.” 


Ninon was well pleased with the protegé of her friend, the 
Abbé. 


“Pour moi,” we again quote Voltaire himself, ‘je lui fus pre- 
sénté un peu plus tard ; elle avait quatre vingt-cing ans. I] lui plut 
de me mettre sur son testament; elle me legua deux mille francs 
pour acheter des livres. Sa mort suivit de prés ma visite, et son 
testament.” —Jbid. 


The brilliant society into which he was thus suddenly intro- 
duced, and his immediate success therein even at the age of 
thirteen, gave a strong bias to his inclinations, and ran counter 
to his father’s wishes. M. Arouet, desiring to make his son a 
magistrate, wished him to apply himself to the study of jurispru- 
dence. But the study of jurisprudence was incompatible with 
the gay life into which he was plunged by the dangerous kindness 
of his godfather. His father believed him ruined when he disco- 
vered that he wrote verses, and frequented the gay circles of 
Paris. Wishing to make him a magistrate, he found him occu- 
pied in writing a re ged an immediate quarrel was the conse- 
quence, which ended only by the young Voltaire consenting to 
attend the Marquis de Chateauneuf, who was about to proceed as 
ambassador from France to Holland. Lord Brougham states 
that it was as page or attaché, that he joined the suite of the am- 
bassador. 

This, which was exile to a Parisian, did not long continue. 
Voltaire fell in love, or fancied himself in love; with the daughter 
of an intriguing lady of the name of Dunoyer, who, according 
to Condorcet, had fled to the Hague, rather from a desire to get 
rid of her husband, than from any zeal for her Protestant faith, 
freedom of conscience not being the particular freedom for which 
she was most anxious. ‘The connexion with Voltaire not appear- 
ing to the politic mother desirable, she determined to derive from 
the folly of the young people the only advantage which it seemed 
to promise, by making the affair a grievance. She therefore 
complained loudly to the ambassador, who forbade Voltaire to 
continue his correspondence with the young lady, and sent him 
home to his family; when he found that his orders were not 
obeyed by the amorous youth. ‘The mother published a history 
of the affair, together with the love-letters of the young Arouet 


to her daughter, “ espérant,” - Condorcet, “‘ que ce nom 


déja trés connu ferait mieux vendre le livre.” Condorcet also 
observes, that these love-letters gave no tokens of the sensibility 
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and tenderness which in after years distinguished the writings of 
the author of ‘ Zaire’ and ‘Tancrede.’ To describe an emotion with 
force and accuracy, more is required than merely to feel it. Pope 
was in error when he said 


“‘ He best can paint them who can feel them most.” 


The ‘ Brutus’ of Voltaire preceded his ‘ Zaire ;? *‘ Phédre’ was 
deemed by Racine the final effort of hisdramatic muse;* the ‘ Essay 
on Criticism’ was written at twenty-one, many long years before the 
‘Epistle of Heloise to Abelard.’ “C’est,” is the a Manse obser- 
vation of Condorcet, “ c’est que pour peindre les passions il faut 
non seulement les avoir éprouvées, mais avoir pu les observer, en 
juger les mouvemens et les effets dans un temps ou, cessant de 
dominer notre ame, elles n’existent plus que dans nos souvenirs. 
Pour les sentir, il suffit d’avoir un cceur; il faut pour les exprimer 
avec énergie et avec justice, une ame long-temps exercee par 
elles et perfectionée par la réflexion.” 

The rest of the story connected with Mademoiselle Dunoyer 
is a curious episode in the life of Voltaire. His love did not 
survive the trial of absence; but his regard for this first object 
of his youthful affection induced him to make strenuous efforts to 
rescue her from the dominion of her corrupt and intriguing 


one To accomplish this he endeavoured, by the aid of certain 
ishops and Jesuits, to convert her to Catholicism. This project, 
a strange project for Voltaire at any time of his life to have 
entertained, failed. In after years, however, he was able to 
render good service to the lady when she had become the wife of 
Baron Winterfield. 

His father was a by this escapade ; and finding 


him still addicted to the abomination of writing poetry, and fre- 
quenting gay society, turned him out of doors. Hereupon he 
contemplated withdrawing to America. This his father would 
not permit, and only consented to restore him to favour on con- 
dition that he entered the office of a procureur, or attorney. 

M. Caumartin, a friend of his father, rescued him from this 
drudgery, took him to Saint Ange, far from the circles which 
had excited the very natural alarm of M. Arouet. It is said, that 
the conversation of this worthy person, directing the attention of 
his protegé to the history of Henry IV and Louis XIV, laid the 
foundations for the ‘ Henriade’ and ‘ Le Siecle de Louis XIV.’ 

Voltaire was now to undergo his first experience of the evils of 
a despotic government. Louis XIV at this time closed his long 
reign and life amidst a storm of libels. The devotees of the 





* «Esther and Athalie’ were, many years after he ceased to write for the 
stage, written at the solicitation of Madame de Maintenon. 
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Catholic faith, who had applauded his perseoutions of the Pro- 
testants—persecutions which disgraced alike the monarch who 
commanded, and the people who admired them, were, it is said, 
so scandalized by his having solicited a bull from Rome against 
some popular book of devotion, that they felt and expressed the 
most rapturous joy at his death, which was the signal for one uni- 
versal shout of abuse and even execration. Amidst the various 
satires published, one appeared which ended with this line— 
‘* J’ai vu ces maux, et je n’ai pas vingt ans.” 

The police, because Voltaire was twenty-two,* and was known 
as a writer of epigrams and other occasional verses, thought this 
suflicient evidence to prove him the author of the libel, 
and sent him to the Bastile. It was here that he commenced 
his poem then called ‘ La Ligue,’ which afterwards appeared as 
the *‘ Henriade,’ and corrected his tragedy of ‘ Edipe,’ which he had 
begun, according to his own statement, at the age of nineteen 
(see ‘ Lettres sur Cdipe’). The Duke of Orleans, upon being 
informed of the facts of the case, considering him innocent, 
ordered his release, making him at the same time a present. 

‘¢ Monseigneur,” said Voltaire, “ je remercie votre altesse royale 
de vouloir bien continuer 4 se charger de ma nourriture, mais je la 
prie de ne plus se charger de mon logement.” 

Voltaire now began to lay the foundations of that vast influence 
which for so many years he exercised over France and conti- 
nental Europe. In the year 1718 his first tragedy, ‘ &dipe,’ was 
performed at Paris, with extraordinary success. ‘ For an author 
of any age, it is,” says Lord Brougham, “a fine performance ; 
for a young man of eighteen or nineteen a truly wonderful! one.”+ 

One circumstance connected with his tragedy has been 
curiously illustrated by late events on our own stage. Voltaire 
endeavoured to treat the horrible subject of ‘ GEdipe,’ in imitation 
of the manner of Sophocles; and moreover, in spite of the pre- 
vailing taste of Paris, wished not to introduce a love story amidst 
the terrible events of the old Greek tragedy. * It would be a just 
punishment for his pride,” said Dufresne, if his piece were acted, 
retaining the whole of the long stupid scene translated from 





* Condorcet says he was twenty-two; but Voltaire himself declares, “ Il 
est vrai que je n’avais pas vingt ans alors.” —Lettres sur Cdipe. 

+ Condorcet says he was twenty-two when sent to the Bastile, and this 
tragedy, though it might have been begun before was not finished till some 
time after his release. This was his first dramatic work. He had, however, 
already appeared before the public as the author of a poem of devotion. 
The dates set the matter at rest. He was born in February, 1694. The 
tragedy was first performed in 1718 ; making him thus twenty-two when it 
first appeared.—(See his own account in the ‘ Lettres sur Cidipe.’) 
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Sophocles ;”’ and his play was at once decried and rejected by the 
actors. The consequence was that a love episode was introduced, 
and by its aid the favour of these critical performers conciliated. 
The piece was received, acted, and succeeded chiefly in conse- 
quence of that very scene from Sophocles which had excited the 
disgust of the players. Years after, in the very height of his 
fame, at the representation of his own ‘ Oreste,’ excited by the 
plaudits of the audience, in a fit of enthusiasm Voltaire did honour 
to the great Greek, by leaning from his box, and shouting out to 
the pit, * Courage, Athéniens, c’est du Sophocle.” So in our 
own time, we have seen the artistic power of Sophocles tried by 
an appeal to a London audience. In nothing except the gene- 
ral laws of our nature, can there be found any identity in an 
Athenian and a London audience. In religion, social habits, 
knowledge, temperament, in all these the two people are widely 
different; and yet the ‘ Antigone’ of Sophocles, feebly translated, 
indifferently acted—in spite, too, of the necessarily novel forms of 
theatric exhibition then adopted—chained the attention, excited 
the feelings, and charmed the taste, of the good citizens of 
northern London. A more curious opposition can hardly be 
conceived, than that which exists between the ‘ Antigone’ of So- 


phocles and everything in the shape of a play which it is the 
custom to exhibit to the English eg The frame of mind, 


and the religious customs out of which the excitement and catas- 
trophe of ‘Antigone’ arise, are utterly unknown to us; on the 
stage too, we are accustomed to great bustle, constant move- 
ment, what are called striking situations—in fact, to all the 
intrigues and complication of plot which makes up, for the most 
part, the charm of a modern novel. Now, in the ‘ Antigone’ 
there is none of these things; the interest is wholly Greek, 
arising out of the peculiar notions of the Greek people, 
connected with the necessity of funeral rites on the one hand, 
and the duties to the state due by Creon as a ruler on the other. 
The severe and simple style, the strange chorus, the absence of 
scenic display, all combined to put to a hard trial the patience of 
an English audience ; and served to show the extraordinary power, 
skill, and genius of the great artist, by the success which attended 
the representation. Doubtless an Athenian audience would have 
been differently moved. They would have deeply sympathized 
in those feelings of Antigone which led her to brave death, in 
order to confer the rites of sepulehre on her brother’s corse; 
they would have trembled at the terrible denunciations of ‘Tire- 
sias, and received as religious truth the oracular declarations of 
the chorus. To the English audience all this was unimportant, 
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except by an effort of the understanding. But the emotion of 
the English pit was a curious spectacle. They now, swayed by 
natural emotion, joined heart and hand with the devoted sister 
against Creon. ‘Then, again, no Greek public could have joined 
with more quickness, or more warmly, in the denunciations against 
the tyranny of Creon, than they did; but when he pleaded his 
oe duty—when he yields for the public weal, and gives up 

is deeply-sworn determination to punish; when all this comes 
too late, and one dire calamity follows another and crushes him 
to the earth, the mind of the people was swayed back from its 
original hate to equally strong sympathy with the unfortunate 
and mistaken monarch. Voltaire might, had he been present, 
again have exclaimed, “ Courage, Athéniens, c’est du Sophocle.” 
The triumph of the Greek and of truth was complete. 

Voltaire next produced ‘ ArTEMIsE,’ which proved to be unsuc- 
cessful. In 1724 appeared ‘ Marianne,’ which was ‘ Artémise’ 
under a different name, and with many alterations and improve- 
ments. The success of this new play was immediate, and con- 
tinuous—being played for forty nights. 

From this time to the end of his long life, Voltaire, amidst all 
his other vast and multifarious labours, continued to write for the 
stage, and has created for himself a name among his country- 
men as a dramatist, which, standing by the side of Racine and 
Corneille, is exalted above all other competitors. 

We believe, indeed, that in the estimation of his countrymen, 
he is deemed the last of this great triumvirate. But we believe, 
also, that by the same judges Corneille is placed at its head. It 
would be presumptuous in a stranger to pretend to place his 
opinion in opposition to that of the majority of the Seon people. 
Nevertheless we can but speak as we feel, and to our less 
learned judgment it appears that Racine is unquestionably the 
chief of this small band, and Voltaire the second—inferior, indeed, 
to Racine, but immeasurably superior to Corneille.* 

Lord Brougham enters not into any inquiry as to the relative 
merits of Voltaire, and the other great names of the French 





* «Tl est étonnant pour revenir 4 Voltaire, disait-il (Napoléon) combien 
peu il supporte la lecture. Quand la pompe de la diction, les prestiges de la 
scéne ne trompent plus l'analyse ni le vrai goiit, alors il perd immé- 
diatement mille pour cent. On ne croira qu’avec peine, continuait-il, qu’au 
moment de la Révolution, Voltaire efit détréné Corneille et Racine. On 
s’était endormi sur les beautés de ceux-ci, et c’est au Premier Consul qu’est 
da le réveil.”—(Las Cases, t. 2, p. 82). The criticism from which this 
passage is extracted, of Voltaire’s ‘ Mahomet,’ by Napoleon, is a literary 
curiosity. Bold, original, and interesting, it throughout deserves considera- 
tion, although it often fails to win our agreement. 
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drama ; neither does he discuss the still larger and more interest- 
ing question of the excellence of the rival dramas of England and 
of France. He nevertheless reviews at some length, with great 
force and ingenuity, the separate dramatic productions of Vol- 
taire. In many of the opinions thus expressed, we by no means 
concur ; but their general excellence: and powers make us regret 
that the noble critic has not stated his views upon the rival sys- 
tems of the two nations; not for the purpose of perpetuating the 
strife connected with the subject, but in order, by the welahe of 
his authority, to induce the English to lay aside an unworthy 
prejudice, and thus allow themselves to acquire a new and fruit- 
ful source of great intellectual enjoyment. In England the drama 
of France has never been properly appreciated ; its real beauties 
are unknown to the general edly of readers and writers, and a 
contemptuous indifference is openly avowed to justify when it 
cannot hide the most alien and, as we think, disgraceful 
ignorance, evinced by such English writers as by chance allude 
to the subject. There is also prevalent among the existing herd 
of petty versifiers, an affectation of a great enthusiasm and vene- 
ration for the old English school of poets as opposed to the 
French one which became popular at the restoration, and which 
continued predominant till within a few years since. It has be- 
come the fashion to sneer at Dryden, to declare Pope to be no 
poet, to cant about Saxon English, and to fancy that whatever is 
unintelligible, must of necessity be profound. This species of 
petty fanaticism has made it a sort of heresy to admire anything 
composed on principles different from those adopted by this 
exclusive sect. The strict rules of the French drama and French 
versification excite their especial disgust, and the labour and 
accuracy demanded from all who aspire to the name of _ 
they attempt to decry as fatal to genius and the source of a hope- 
less mediocrity. An opinion so flattering to self-love, and so 
favourable to idleness, naturally gains many friends. They are 
wise in their generation ; for assuredly, any one accustomed to 
derive pleasure from the pregnant brevity, the exquisite accuracy, 
the anfailin melody, and transparent clearness of Racine or of 
Pope, would quickly turn with disgust from the rambling, ambi- 
guous, disjointed, and mystified conglomeration of syllables which 
our modern poetasters choose to dignify with the appellation of 
py. They who patronize this doctrine would have us to 

elieve that because extraordinary genius does, in spite of 
neglecting minor principles of art, and in direct opposition, 
sometimes, to established canons; by a noble daring, and by a 
species of divine impulse, reach at times to a higher excellence, 
and produce more striking beauties, than can be attained by the 
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mere observance of any established rules; that, as it is possible 
sometimes 


“To snatch a grace beyond the rules of art ;” 


so we are to believe no rules to be needed, no art to be required; 
that slovenliness and extravagance are sure proofs of excellence ; 
and that labour, and care, and consideration, while they are the 
useful instruments of mediocrity, are but the checks and hindrance 
of an exalted and really powerful intellect. This is a most mis- 
chievous error, fostering a self-sufficiency and presumption fatal 
to the attainment of excellence; and seriously injurious to the 
public taste. The best antidote to this evil is to be found in the 
great works which the labours and genius of past times have left 
as a legacy to all succeeding generations. Let any one of those 
flippant persons who sneer at and attempt to depreciate the pro- 
ductions which it is now the fashion to decry, endeavour to equal 
and imitate their excellence, and we shall quickly perceive pre- 
sumption receiving a most wholesome and humiliating lesson. 
When any one has surpassed or equalled the ‘ Heloise’ of Pope, or 
the ‘Phodre’ of Racine, he may be permitted to treat the French 


drama with contempt, and rail at the no poetry of the school of 
Dryden. 


The following estimate by Lord Brougham of the merits of 
Voltaire as a dramatist deserves to be carefully considered. It 
is worthy, as well of the great poet whose merits are discussed as 
of the learned and noble critic whose opinions it expresses. ‘The 
interest of the passage must be our apology for the length of the 
quotation. 


“ It is certain that the tragedies of Voltaire are the works of an 
extraordinary genius, and that only a great poet could have produced 
them ; but it is equally certain that they are deficient for the most 
part in that which makes the drama powerful over the. feelings,— 
real pathos, real passion, whether of tenderness, of terror, or of 
horror. The plots of some are admirably contrived ; the diction of 
all is pureand animated; in most passages itis pointed, and in many 
it is striking, grand, impressive ; the characters are frequently well 
imagined and portrayed, though without sufficient discrimination ; 
and thus often running one into another, from the uniformity of the 
language, terse, epigrammatic, powerful, which all alikespeak. Nor 
are there wanting situations of great effect, and single passages of 
thrilling force ; but, after all, the heart is not there ; the deep feeling, 
which is the parent of all true eloquence as well as all true poetry, 
didactic and satirical excepted, is rarely perceived ; it is rather rhe- 
toric than eloquence, or, at least, rather eloquence than poetry. It 
is declamation of a high order inrhyme ; no blank verse, indeed, can 
be borne on the French stage, or even in the French tongue ; it is 
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not fine dramatic composition: the periods roll from the mouth, 
they do not spring from the breast ; there is more light than heat; 
the head rather than the heart is at work. 

“ It seems that if there be any exception to this remark, we must 
look for it in the * Zaire,’ his most perfect piece, although, marvellous 
to tell, it was written in two-and-twenty days. In my humble 
opinion, it is certainly obnoxious to the same general objection, 
though less than any of his other pieces ; yet it is truly a noble per- 
formance, and it unites many of the great requisites of dramatic ex- 
cellence. The plot, which he tells us was the work of a single 
day, is one of the most admirable ever contrived for the stage, and it 
isa pure creation of fancy. Nothing can be conceived more full of 
interest and life and spirit—nothing more striking than the combina- 
tions and the positions to which it gives rise, while at the same time it 
is quite natural, quite easy to conceive, in no particular violating pro- 
bability. Nor can anything be more happy or more judicious than the 
manner in which we are, at the very first, brought into the middle of 
the story, and yet soon find it unravelled and presented before our 
eyes without long and loaded narrative retrospects. Then the cha- 
racters are truly drawn with a master’s hand, and sustained perfectly 
and throughout both in word and in deed. Orosman, uniting the 
humanized feelings of an amiable European with the unavoidable re- 
mains of the Oriental nature, ambitious, and breathing war, more 
than becomes our character, yet generous and simple-minded ; to 
men, imperious, but as it were by starts, when the Tartar predomi- 
nates ; to women, delicate and tender, as if the Goth or the Celt pre- 
vailed in the harem; unable to eradicate the jealousy of the East, 
yet, like a European, too proud not to be ashamed of it as a degra- 
dation, and thus subduing it in all instances but one, when he is 
hurried away by the Asiatic temperament and strikes the fatal blow, 
which cannot lessen our admiration, nor even wholly destroy our 
esteem. The generous nature of Nérestan and Lusignan excites our 
regard, and, perhaps, alone of all the perfect characters in epic or in 
dramatic poetry, they are in no way tiresome or flat. But Zaire 
herself, unlike other heroines, is, if not the first, at least equal to the 
first, of the personages in touching the reader and engaging his affec- 
tions. Nothing can be conceived more tender; and the conflict be- 
tween her passion for the Sultan and her affection for her family, 
between her acquired duty to the crescent and her hereditary incli- 
nation to the cross, is most beautifully managed. Of detailed pas- 
sages it would be endless to make an enumeration, but some may be 
shortly marked. Few things in poetry are finer than Lusignan’s 
simple answer to Chatillon, who tells him that he was impotent to 
save his children: 

‘ C. Mon bras chargé de fers ne pit les secourir. 
L. Hélas! et j’étais pére, et je ne pis mourir.’ 

“ Neérestan’s indignation, the boiling over of a fanatical cru- 
sader’s enthusiasm against his sister for falling in love with an infidel 
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prince (act iii, sc. 4), is a truly noble piece of declamation. Oros- 
man’s proud feeling towards the sex, for the first time following the 
Asiatic course (act iii, sc. 7), is not less finely expressed : 
‘ Mais il est trop honteux de craindre une maitresse— 
Aux meeurs de l’Occident laissons cette bassesse ! 
Ce sexe dangereux, qui veut tout asservir, 
S’il regne dans l'Europe, ici doit obéir.’ 

“ The famous passage ‘ Zaire, vous pleurez ?’ which electrified the 
audience in France, and never fails still to produce this effect, needs 
not be specified, except for the purpose of noting, that the exclama- 
tion ‘ Zaire, vous m’aimez!’ is hardly less touching, or less power- 
ful to paint the Sultan’s character.” 


After this criticism on the merits of Voltaire as a dramatist, 
Lord Brougham proceeds to discuss the rank which he may be 
considered to have attained as an epic poet. His estimate of the 
‘ Henriade’ is severe, but in our opinion accurate. Voltaire’s fame 
as a poet does not rest upon this, the most talked about of all his 
poetical works. To appreciate properly the wonderful force, the 
true poetic temperament, the fervid genius and the dazzling 
wit, the pathos and the tenderness which were united in the dar- 
ing spirit of Voltaire, we must read and study that most remark- 
able production of his fertile mind, the ‘ Pucelle.’ Unfortunately 
there is much in it to shock and disgust a pure and elevated 
taste; its obscenity will excite repugnance in the minds of most 
English readers—its ridicule of one form of religion will render 
it a sealed book to the pious and scrupulous, whether English 
or French; but notwithstanding these great drawbacks on its 
worth, it nevertheless, in every essential requisite for true poetry, 
is immeasurably superior to every other production of his muse, 
and may, in fact, be placed at the very head of all French poetry. 


*¢ It is painful,” says Lord Brougham, “ and humiliating to human 
genius to confess what is yet without any doubt true, that this is, of 
all his poetical works, the most perfect, showing most wit, most 
spirit, most of the resources of a great poet, though of course the 
nature of the subject forbids ull attempts at either the pathetic* or the 
sublime; but in brilliant imagery—in picturesque description—in 
point and epigram—in boundless fertility of fancy—in variety of 
striking and vigorous satire—all clothed in verse as natural as 
Swift’s, and far more varied as well as harmonious—no prejudice, 
however naturally raised by the moral faults of the work, can prevent 
us regarding it as the great masterpiece of his poetical genius. Here 
of course the panegyric must close, and it must give way to indig- 
nation at such a perversion of such divine talents. The indecency, 
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often amounting to absolute obscenity, which pervades nearly the 
whole composition, cannot be excused on the plea that it is only a 
witty licentiousness, instead of one which excites the passions ; still 
less can it be palliated by citing bad precedents, least of all by refer- 
ring to such writers as Ariosto, who more rarely violates the laws of 
decorum ; whereas Voltaire is ready to commit this offence at every 
moment, and seems ever to take the view of each subject that most 
easily lends itself to licentious allusions. But this is not all. The 
‘ Pucelle’ is one continued sneer at all that men do hold, and all 
that they ought to hold, sacred, from the highest to the least impor- 
tant subjects, in a moral view—from the greatest to the most indif- 
ferent, even in a critical view. Religion and its ministers and its 
professors—-virtue, especially the virtues of a prudentia. cast—the 
feelings of humanity—the sense of beauty—the rules of poetical 
composition—the very walks of literature in which Voltaire had 
most striven to excel—are all made the constant subjects of sneering 
contempt, or of ribald laughter; sometimes by wit, sometimes by 
humour, not rarely by the broad grins of mere gross buffoonery. It 
is a sad thing to reflect that the three masterpieces of three such men 
as Voltaire, Rousseau, Byron, should all be the most immoral of 
their compositions. It seems as if their prurient nature had been 
affected by a bad but criminal excitement to make them exceed them- 
selves.—Assuredly if such was not Voltaire’s case, he well merits the 
blame, for he scrupled not to read his ‘ Pucelle’ to his niece, then a 
young woman.” 


We should do injustice both to Voltaire and his noble critic, 
were we to omit the immediately succeeding passage. 

“ But here it would be unjust to forget that the same genius which 
underwent this unworthy prostitution, was also enlisted by its versa- 
tile possessor in the service of virtue and of moral truth. There 
may be some doubt if his moral essays, the ‘ Discours sur l’ Homme,’ 
may not be placed at the head of his serious poetry—none whatever 
that it is a performance of the highest merit. As the subject is 
didactic, his talents, turned towards grave reasoning and moral 
painting, adapted rather to satisfy the understanding than to touch 
the heart, and addressing themselves more to the learned and polite 
than to the bulk of mankind, occupied here their appointed province, 
and had their full scope. Pope’s moral essays gave the first hint 
of these beautiful compositions ; but there is nothing borrowed in 
them from that great moral poet, and there is no inferiority in the 
execution of the plan. A strictregard to modesty, with the exception 
of a line or two, reigns throughout, and the object is to inculcate the 
purest principles of humanity, of tolerance, and of virtue. None but 
a Romanist bigot could ever have discovered the lurking attack upon 
religion in the noble verses against substituting vain ceremonies for 
good works, and attempting to honour the Deity by ascetic abstinence 
from the enjoyments which he has kindly provided for our happi- 
ness. Nay, the finest panegyric on the ministry of Christ is to be 
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found mingled with the same just reprehensions of those who per- 
vert and degrade his doctrines (Disc. vii), and even the optimism 
of which in his other works he has ridiculed the extravagant doc- 
trines, is here preached with a pious approval of its moderate and 
rational faith (Disc. iii, v). His ridicule of saints is confined to the 
fanatical devotees or hypocritical pretenders who degrade and dese- 
crate the name. If he mentions any miracles with disrespect, it is 
their false ones, as in that fine passage, which yet gave offence, in 
the seventh Discourse— 


* Les miracles sont bons; mais soulager son frére, 
Mais tirer son ami du sein de la misére, 
Mais a ses ennemis pardonner leurs vertus, 
C’est un plus grand miracle, et qui ne se fait plus.’ 


“ To judge of the admirable tendency of this noble poem, we need 
only cite such lines as give the subject of the first discourse—omitted 
strangely with some of the very finest of the whole, as those on 
Timante, Cyrus, and De Thou, in the seventh: 


* Mortel, en quelque état que le ciel t’ait fait naitre, 
Sois soumis, sois content, et rends grace 4 ton maitre :” 


and those on tolerance in the second— 


‘ Ferme en tes sentimens et simple dans ton cceur, 
Aime la vérité, mais pardonne a l’erreur ; 
Fuis les importunes d’un zéle atrabilaire. 
Ce mortel qui s’égare est un homme, et ton frere ; 
Sois sage pour toi seul, compatissant pour lui, 
Fais ton bonheur enfin par Te bonheur d’autrui.’ 


‘‘ The panegyric on friendship in the fourth is perhaps unequalled 
on that trite subject. That point and satire should be found in this 
poem was to be expected, but they are by no means overdone; nay, 
they are kept in subjection to the great and good design of the work ; 
and if we have a dark picture strongly but admirably drawn, it is 
that of the despicable Des Fontaines :— 

‘Ce vil fripier d’écrits que l'intérét dévore, 
Qui vend au plus offrant son encre et ses fureurs, 
Méprisable en son gofit, détestable en ses mceurs, 
Médisant, qui se plaint des brocards qu’il essuye, 
Satirique, ennuyeux, disant que tout )’ennuye, 
Criant que le bon godt s'est perdu dans Paris, 
Et le prouvant trés bien, du moins, par ses écrits.’ 
( Dise. iii.) 
‘ Huckster of printed wares, who barters still 
The oil or venom of his hireling quill ; 
Whose taste and morals are alike impure, 
And none his writings, none his life endure ; 
A general slanderer, touch him and he roars, 
Dully, the dulness of the age deplores, 
Cries that at Paris taste in books there’s none, 
And proves it if he can but sell his own.’ 
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The reader, we are sure, will be pleased by our laying before 
him as a species of literary curiosity, some further translations by 
the noble and learned biographer. It would seem as if the critic 
emulated the wonderful of the great subject of his remarks. 


“ But some passages have high merit of a more purely poetical 
cast. There is nothing finer, if anything so fine, in Pope, as the 
close of the fifth, where he compares his own prosecution of his 
literary labours, while arrested at Francfort, to Pan's continuing to 
play while Cacus seized his flocks; and then breaks out in a strain 
not surpassed by Virgil— 


‘ Heureux qui jusqu’au temps du terme de sa vie, 
Des beaux arts amoureux, peut cultiver les fruits ! 
Il brave l’injustice, il calme les ennuis, 

I] pardonne aux humains, il rit de leur délire, 
Et de sa main mourante il touche encore la lyre.’ 


‘Ah, happy he who to life’s latest hour 
Of the arts enamour’'d, plucks their fruit and flower ; 
He braves injustice, snail-pac’d time beguiles, 
Forgives his foes, at human folly smiles. 
Life’s glimmering lamp feeds with poetic fire 
And with his dying fingers sweeps the lyre.’ 


‘‘ There is, perhaps, one yet greater passage, the conclusion of the 
third canto: 
* Qu’il est grand, qu’il est doux, de se dire 4 soi-méme, 
Je n’ai point d’ennemis, j’ai des rivaux que j’aime, 
Je prends part a leur gloire, 4 leurs maux, a leurs biens, 
Les arts nous ont unis, leurs beaux jours sont les miens : 
C’est ainsi que la terre avec plaisir rassemble, 
Ces chénes, ces sapins, quis’clévent ensemble, 
Un suc toujours égal est préparé pour eux; 
Leur pied touche aux enfers, leur cime est dans les cieux ; 
Leur tronc inébranlable, et leur pompeuse téte, 
Résiste, en se touchant, aux coups de la tempéte ; 
lls vivent, l'un par l'autre, ils triomphent du temps, 
Tandis que sous leur ombre on voit de vil serpens, 
Se livrer, en sifflant, des guerres intestines, 
Et de leur sang impur arroser leurs racines.’ 


“ The following translation is most imperfect, and has only the 
merit of being very literal :-— 


‘ Hlow grand, how sweet, the heavenly strains ascend, 
Foes These none, my rival is my friend ; 
The arts unite us, common are our cares, 
And each the other's griefs and glories shares : 
So Earth, our common parent, loves to rear 
Yon oak, yon pine, and make them flourish near ; 
On one green spot the sylvan giants stand. 
Cast one broad shadow o’er the grateful land ; 
Feel the same juice through all their veins arise ; 
Deep pierce their roots entwined, their tops appreach the skivs 
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Uheir trunks unshaken, of majestic form, 
Embracing each the other, mock the storm ; 

O’er time they triumph, strong in mutual aid, 
While envious snakes, obscure, frequent their shade. 
And hiss, and sting, and with each other's blood 
Impure, profane the monarchs of the wood.” 


* Le passé n’est pour nous qu'un triste souvenir, 
Le present est affreux s'il n’est point d’avenir ; 
Si la nuit du tombeau détruit l’étre qui pense, 
Un jour tout sera bien—‘ voila notre espérance !’ 
Tout est bien aujourd’hui—voila lillusion !’ 


‘ Sad the remembrance of the moments past, 
And sad the present, if they be the last ! 
O’er all our landscape evil sheds a gloom, 
If all our prospect's bounded by the tomb ; 
When we say, ‘all is well,’ from truth we stray, 
Our comfort is, ‘ all will be well one day.’ ” 


The active spirit of Voltaire soon led him to seek for other 
triumphs—to attempt to win renown in science as well as in 
literature. His mind was directed to this new path by a circum- 
stance by no means uncommon at that period in France, how- 
ever unworthy we may deem it of a polite and generous eople. 
In some dispute with a noble courtier, Voltaire had replied in 
terms of biting sarcasm to the insolence of his high-born assailant. 
The courtier took his revenge of the bourgeois poet after the 
fashion of those times—he employed his servants to beat him; 
and thus, without any personal risk to himself, he rossly out- 
raged Voltaire. The servants, in obedience to their master, 
assailed Voltaire at the very door of the hotel of the Duc de 
Sulli, his warm friend as he thought him. But the sympathies 
of the noble duke were all on the side of the insolent and cowardly 
assailant, and, as Condorcet remarks, “ Le Duc de Sulline daigna 
témoigner ancun ressentiment, persuadé sans doute que les des- 
cendans des Francs ont conservé droit de vie.et de mort sur ceux 
des Gaulois. Les lois furent muettes ; le parlement de Paris, qui 
a puni, ou fait punir de moindres outrages, lorsqu’ils ont eu pour 
objét quelqu’un de ses subalternes, crut ne rien devoir 4 un simple 
citoyen qui n’était que le premier homme de lettres de la nation, 
et garda le silence.” Voltaire being thus deprived of any defence 
by the law, attempted to vindicate himself by calling out the 
person who had thus insulted him. He was for his presumption 
sent at once to the Bastile, and at the end of six months ordered 
to quit Paris. After making some useless attempts to reverse 
this unjust determination, he left France, and withdrew to Eng- 
land. This visit was followed by important consequences. The 
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comparison forced upon him between the social and political con- 
dition of the two countries was altogether in favour of England. 
The liberty of the subject amongst us was guarded by many 
defences; his property and his person were secure from violence, 
and he enjoyed, in a large degree, freedom of speech. The 
beldest philosophical speculations were published without danger ; 
political, and metaphysical, and even religious opinions, were 
openly avowed and freely discussed, without danger and without 
hesitation. This novel spectacle of freedom excited the admira- 
tion of Voltaire. The great discoveries of Newton, the specula- 
tions of Locke, of Shaftesbury, and of his friend Bolingbroke, 
incited him to inquire and to think for himself in philosophy, as 
well as religion. He commenced with enthusiasm the study of 
Newton’s theories, discarding the doctrines of Descartes, then 
the reigning notions in France, and seriously applied himself to 
the task of making his countrymen acquainted with the great 
truths which he had acquired from the bold speculations of the 
English philosophers. The language of Condorcet, when de- 
seribing the effect produced on the mind of Voltaire by what he 
saw in England, deserves to be placed before the English reader. 


“Ce contraste devait exciter lenthousiasme d’un homme qui, 
comme Voltaire, avait dés son enfance secoue tous les préjugés. 
L’exemple de l’Angleterre lui montrait que la vérité n'est pas faite 
pour rester un secret entre les mains de quelques philosophes, et d’un 
petit nombre de gens du monde instruits, ou plutét endoctrinés par 
les philosophes; riant avec eux des erreurs dont le peuple est la 
victime, mais s’en rendant eux-mémes les defenseurs, lorsque leur 
état ou leurs places leur y fait trouver un intérét chimérique ou réel 
et préts a laisser proscrire ou méme a persécuter leur précepteurs, 
s’ils osent dire ce qu’eux mémes pensent en secret. 

“ Dés ce moment Voltaire se sentit appelé & détruire les préjuges 
de toute espéce, dont son pays était l’esclave. II sentit la possibilité 
d’y réussir par un mélange heureux d'audace et de souplesse, en 
sachant tant6t céder aux temps, tantét en profiter ou les faire naitre ; 
en se servant tour a tour, avec adresse, du raisonnement, de la plai- 
santerie, du charme des vers ou des effets du théatre; en rendant 
enfin la raison assez simple pour devenir populaire, assez aimable 
pour ne pas effrayer la frivolité, assez piquante pour étre 4 la mode. 
Ce seemed projet de se rendre par les seules forces de son génie, le 
bienfaiteur de tout un peuple en l’arrachant & ses erreurs, enflamma 
l'ame de Voltaire, échauffa son courage. II jura d’y consacrer sa vie, 
et il a tenu parole.’”—Vie de Voltaire. 


This is no exaggeration. The various efforts of Voltaire, how- 
ever different in their character, were directed to the one great 
end of human happiness. He was, in the estimation of many, 
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grievously in error as regarded some of the means by which he 
sought to attain the object he had in view; and his industry, 
therefore, in such cases they consider to have been mischievously 
directed. It is hardly necessary to say that we allude to the 
subject of re but putting aside for the moment this con- 
sideration, and directing attention to his conduct upon other 
matters, we cannot but admit that the ends he sought were great 
and beneficial, the means he employed noble and exalting. At 
the period of his life of which we are now speaking the imme- 
diate purpose of his labours was to change the opinions of his 
countrymen upon the great leading subjects of physical science; 
to subvert prejudices hallowed by time, and supported by national 
vanity, and to introduce in their place the novel doctrines lately 
established in England, their ancient rival in science, in art, 
and in power. Many and powerful were the passions with 
which he had to contend, and great, consequently, was the neces- 
sity not only for a clear and powerful intellect, to acquire and 
fully appreciate the discoveries so lately made, but for skill in the 
art of exposition, and dexterity to avoid, or if encountering to 
vanquish the national and personal prejudices by which the old 
opinions were supported. The mind of Voltaire was peculiarly 
fitted for this task. He seized with great quickness and preci- 
sion the conclusions and the arguments which constituted the new 
opens ag L and by his brilliant wit, by the exquisite graces of 

is style, by the beauty and vigour of his verse as well as prose, 
adorned his expositions of truth with such charms, as won for them 
acceptance, spite of all opposition. Lord Brougham, indeed, 
laments that his powerful mind was not more exclusively directed 
to the task of discovery in physical science. He observes, 


“ That Voltaire had, or in consequence of sympathy with Madame 
du Chatelet acquired, some taste for the mathematics is certain; he 
even prosecuted the study with considerable assiduity. After mak- 
ing some progress he consulted Clairault, and asked him if he could 
conscientiously advise him to persevere in the pursuit—to go on 
with the cultivation of a science which is commonly supposed to 
require an undivided homage from its votaries, though D’ Alembert’s 
example negatives the assumption. We are not informed of the 
grounds upon which Clairault candidly gave his opinion that the 
science of number and quantity was not Voltaire’s vocation ; whether 
he found him ill grounded in a branch of knowledge which he had 
studied late, or saw in any attempts at original investigation that his 
genius lay not that way. It is, however, to be lamented that his 
advice was either given so generally, or so generally construed and 
followed, as to make no exception in favour of experimental phi- 
losophy, in which I am strongly inclined to think, and shall pre- 
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sently explain why, his acuteness, his industry, his sagacity, above 
all his brave contempt of received opinions, and his deep-rooted habit 
of judging every proposition by its own merits, would in all pro- 
bability have ranked him among the discoverers of the age.” 


The mention made in the above passage of Madame du Chatelet 
renders it necessary for us to observe upon the connexion which 
existed between that celebrated lady and her still more celebrated 
friend Voltaire. Gabrielle Emilie de Breteuil was in early life 
attached to the court, where she was known and thought useful 
by the ladies there for her extraordinary powers of calculation, 
which enabled her to give them assistance in their various gam- 
bling calculations. She was married when yet almost a child, 
and according to the fashion of those times, without a regard to 
her own feelings, to the Marquis du Chatelet, a person many 
years older than herself. Voltaire became acquainted with her 
when she was about twenty-four. The acquaintance ripened 
into friendship, and friendship into love.* ‘The manners of those 
days bore no resemblance in such matters to our own, and the 
very intimate society which resulted frem similarity of tastes and 
feeling, between the Marquise, Voltaire, and the husband of the 
lady, if it excited a momentary scandal, gave no offence to the 
staid and correct circles which existed in those days spite of the 
corruptions of the court. ‘The fortune of the Marquis had not 
been sufficient to provide him with all that his desires needed. 
Debts followed ; and at length, in order to obtain relief from debt, 
economy and retrenchment were necessary. Voltaire at this time 
having published his ‘ Lettres sur les Anglais,’ was subjeeted to 
much annoyance, and even persecution. A lettre de cachet was 
said to have been issued against him, and he is reported to have 
escaped imprisonment by leaving Paris. His writings, while in 
England, had partly contributed to increase his means. A for- 
tunate ticket in the lottery, and some successful mercantile 
speculations, obtained for him a capital which Lord Brougham 
says ** yielded him an ample income for life.” Part of the money 
thus acquired Voltaire lent to the Marquis, who, for the purpose 
of retrenchment, had now determined to retire to his estate of 
Cirey, in Champagne. ‘hither it was settled Voltaire was to 
accompany him and his wife.t The years passed in this learned 





* Lord Brougham seems to believe that this was wholly a platonic affec- 
tion. Such was not the opinion of their contemporaries, neither is it in 
accordance with common experience. Sale - 

+ Voltaire has given, in a few words, an interesting description of his life 
at Cirey, in bis ‘ Mémoires pour servir a la Vie de M. de Voltaire. 
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seclusion appear to have been the happiest that Voltaire ever 
knew. His own fame, as well as that of his friend, attracted 
a constant succession of learned and distinguished guests to their 
country retirement: and Voltaire, while following the bent oi 
his poetic genius, diverged constantly to other studies, partly out 
of regard and sympathy for the mathematical tastes and studies 
of Madame du Chatelet, and partly to satisfy that never dying 
thirst for knowledge by which he was so greatly distinguished. 
During his residence here the chief part of his philosophical 
works were composed—works which, though at the present 
time of little importance except as connected with the history of 
science, produced at the time the most striking effects. A re- 
volution in science took place in France, and a whole race of 
active discoverers sprung up, who verified and extended the 
speculations of Newton, thus for the first time introduced to their 
notice. 


“Some of the greatest mathematicians of the age frequented the 
chateau, and assisted the Marchioness in her studies. Keenig and 
his brother, disciples of the Bernouillis, passed two years there; but 
also D. Bernouilli himself was occasionally a visitor, and so was the 
illustrious Clairault. Maupertuis, a man of very inferior mark, but 
esteemed at that time, when his journey to measure a degree in Lap- 
land caused him to be overrated, was more than once the Marquis’s 
guest and his wife’s instructor or fellow-student. The Marchioness 
seldom dined with the family, whose dinner-hour was twelve; but 
they more frequently assembled all together to supper at eight in the 
evening. Though the Marchioness was chiefly engaged in her 
‘ Commentaries on Newton,’ and her able and learned translation of 
the ‘ Principia,’ she could distract her mind from such studies by 
the pleasures of music and of the stage; and we find Voltaire telling 
friends whom he is inviting to visit them, ‘that plays are made daily, 
and Jupiter’s satellites observed nightly (Cor. Générale, iii, 184) ; 
that they will be free to pass the mornings in their own apartments, 
and will hear read in the evening the compositions of the day ; and 
that the Marchioness ‘ joue ou l’opéra, ou la comédie, ou la comeéte,’ 
(ib. 312). Indeed Voltaire himself exhibited perhaps the most re- 
markable instance of varied and versatile talents on record, by pro- 
ducing, within the same three or four years, the Newtonian ‘ Ele- 
ments,’ his prize essay on ‘ Fire,’ ‘ Zaire,’ ‘ Alzire,’ ‘ Mahomet,’ the 
Discours sur l’Homme,’ more than half of the ‘ Pucelle,’ the ‘ His- 
tory of Charles XII,’ besides an endless variety of minor pieces, and 
some volumes of correspondence in prose and verse. The‘ Pucelle’ 
was begun to amuse him while obliged to fly from Paris in 1734 by 
the persecutions he suffered on account of the ‘ Letters on England.’ ” 


* ~ | * * 
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‘In 1737 both Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet were competi- 
tors for} the prize of the Academy of Science. The subject was, 
‘The nature of fire and its propagation.’ Neither paper was suc- 
cessful, but both were honourably mentioned by the committee of 
examination, and both were printed as a mark of approval. When 
it is added that the illustrious Euler gained the prize, surely we may 
well be permitted to say that no discredit could result from being 
surpassed by such a rival. But Voltaire’s paper is of great merit. 
He takes bold and original views, and describes experiments which, 
had he pursued them with more patience, would probably have 
enrolled bis name among the greatest discoverers of his age. It is 
impossible to have made a more happy conjecture than he does upon 
the weight acquired by metals when calcined. After describing an 
experiment made by him with melted iron, ‘ Il est trés possible,’ 
says he, ‘que cette augmentation de poids soit venue de la matiére 
répandue dans l’atmosphere: donc dans toutes les autres opérations 
par lesquelles les matiéres calcinées acquérent du poids, cette aug- 
mentation de substance pourrait aussi leur étre venue de la méme 
cause, et non de la matiére ignée.”” About half a century later this 
conjecture was verified, when the composition of the atmosphere 
was discovered. Had Voltaire followed up his felicitous conjecture 
by one or two experiments, he would very probably have discovered 
both the nature of oxygen and the process of oxydation, which last, 
indeed, he had in general terms described. 


*‘ Again, how near does he approach to the true theory of fluidity, 
and even to the discovery of latent heat, when, speaking of the effects 
on the thermometer of mixing ammonia and vinegar, he says, ‘ I] 
y acertainement du feu dans ces deux liqueurs, sans quoi elles ne 
seraient point fluides;’ and afterwards speaking of the connexion 
between heat and permanent or gaseous elasticity, he says, ‘ N’est-ce 
pas que l’air n’a plus alors la quantité de feu nécessaire pour faire 
fuir toutes ses parties, et pour le dégager de l’atmosphére engourdie 

ui le renferme?’ The experiments which he made on the heat of 

uids mixed together, of different temperatures before their mixture, 
led him to remark the difference of the temperature when mixed from 
what might have been expected by combining the separate tempera- 
tures before mixture. Need I add that this is precisely the course of 
experiment and observation which led Black to his celebrated dis- 
covery of latent heat a quarter of a century later ?” 


Lord Brougham then enters upon a consideration of the 
merits of Voltaire in these departments of science. ‘The judg- 
ment of the learned and noble biographer is highly favourable, 
and deserves respect as well from the well-known acquirements 
of the critic as from the fairness and candour evinced by him 
throughout his discussion on the merits of the unpopular phi- 
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losopher. There is no grudging, or illiberal acknowledgment of 
excellence—neither is he overawed by a great name. That 
Voltaire did much for science is not only freely acknowledged, 
but what he did is carefully described. In the great field of 
science there are many labourers—labourers having different, and 
yet all necessary tasks. ‘The merit of Voltaire was not that of a 
great discoverer, neither could he lay claim to a profound and 
accurate knowledge. But he deserves admiration because of his 
readiness to receive the truth, the quickness with which he learned 
to appreciate its value, and the energy, courage, and skill, with 
which he set himself to its dissemination among his countrymen. 
“ He therefore,” observes Lord Brougham, “justly claims the 
glory of first making the Newtonian system accessible to the bulk 
of European readers—of fully refuting the Cartesian errors, and 
of boldly opposing a doctrine which of all philosophical tenets 
since Aristotle’s philosophy had taken the strongest hold of men’s 
minds.”—P. 59. Condorcet’s remarks upon the ‘ Lettres sur les 
Anglais’ throw a strong light upon the courage of Voltaire, and 
prove how large is the debt of gratitude due to him by his coun- 
trymen. 

“« Cet ouvrage fut parmi nous ]’époque d’une révolution ; il com- 
menga a y faire naitre le gofit de la philosophie, et de la littérature 


Anglaise ; 4 nous intéresser aux meeurs, a la politique, aux con- 
naissances commerciales de ce peuple; 4 répandre sa langue parmi 
* « 
nous. 
“La publication de ces lettres excita une persecution dont, en les 
lisant aujourd’hui, on aurait peine 4 concevoir ’acharnement. * * 
“‘ Le clergé demanda Ja suppression des ‘Lettres sur les Anglais,’ et 
lobtint par un arrét du Conseil. * * Le parlement brula le livre. 


* * * On alla jusqu’d ordonner des informations contre l’auteur 


des lettres philosophiques. Le garde des sceaux fit exiler Voltaire 
qui alors absent, fut avertid temps, et évita les gens envoyés pour le 
conduire au lieu de son exil.” 

It is with reference to these disgraceful transactions that 
Condorcet relates the two following anecdotes. They are sig- 
nificant illustrations of the manner in which Voltaire’s bitter 
hatred of the existing religion and all political despotism was 
created. 

“Ce fut dans le cours de ces orages que le lieutenant de police 
Hérault dit un jour a Voltaire, ‘Quoique vous écriviez, vous ne 
viendrez pas 4 bout de détruire la religion chrétienne.’—‘ C’est ce 
que nous verrons,’ repondit-il.” 

“ Dans un moment od |’on parlait beaucoup d’un homme arrété 
sur une lettre de cachet suapeatil de fausseté, il demanda au méme 
magistrat ce qu’on fesait 4 ceux qui fabriquaient de fausses lettres de 
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cachet. ‘On les pend’—‘ C’est toujours bien fait, en attendant 
qu’on traite de méme ceux qui en signent de vraies.” 

Neither these philosophical researches nor his poetical labours 
were sufficient to satisfy his versatile mind, or wholly to occupy 
his extraordinary industry and energy. Madame he Chatelet, 
wedded to mathematical inquiries, expressed a distaste, if not 
contempt, for all historical researches. For the purpose of 
winning her from this heresy, and reconciling her to the true 
historical faith, he sketched out a vast plan of history, and 
laid the foundations for the most admirable of all his historical 
works, viz., the ‘ Essai sur les Mosurs.’ Up to this period, France 
could hardly be said to have produced any work deserving the 
name of ahistory. The early chronicles, however amusing they 
might prove, from time to time, and however useful they were «as 
materials in the hands of a philosophic inquirer, could lay no claim 
to be considered histories in the true sense of that term. In the 
most favourable light in which they could be viewed, they were 
graphic, and therefore interesting descriptions of such circum- 
stances as a rude observer thought worthy of recording. The 
events related are for the most part of little value—and the 
chronicle is in fact rather a picture of the mind of the writer, than 


a cag cr of the events which he witnessed. ‘To give an ac- 


curate description of important events as they occurred, to trace 
the effects of institutions, of the arts, of science, upon the well- 
being of the community, upon the character and the extent of the 
civilization to which they have attained—to estimate with any- 
thing like accuracy the influence of individual minds upon the 
general weal—to separate really important from unimportant cir- 
cumstances—in short, to write the history of a people, was a task 
which the old chroniclers never set themselves to perform, and 
which certainly no fortunate accident ever enabled them to ac- 
complish. Voltaire complained that modern history especially 
was but a record of the lives of kings and chiefs.* ‘That wars, 
civil commotions, treaties, formed its great, its only staple. And 
that the history of manners, of arts and sciences, of laws, of all in 
fact that really affected the happiness of nations, was utterly for- 
gotten by the historian. He therefore, leaving the beaten track, 
proposed to give a history of European civilization and happiness 
from the time of Charlemagne unto his own time—a vast and 
original idea; and however much it may be the fashion to speak 
of the superficial character of Voltaire’s labour, we venture 





*See an admirable letter addressed to Thiriot, p. 281, vol.i; Corres. 
Gen., (vol. 52). 
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boldly to assert, that for originality, for profound knowledge of 
human nature, for learning, for the industry evinced through- 
out, for candour, justice, generosity, and kindly feeling, for bril- 
liant style, and skilful arrangement, few works can be adduced 
which deserve to be deemed equal, none can be found which 
ought to be considered superior to, the ‘ Essai sur les Meeurs.’ 
Faults, doubtless, it has—to escape error in any work, however 
confined its plan, is impossible. We need not then wonder, that 
in a work which Lord Brougham correctly styles, the “true 
history of human society—indeed of the human race,” some 
few mistakes may be discovered. That which ought to create 
astonishment, is the unvarying justice—the consummate skill in 
the investigation of human motives, the rare tolerance—and the 
wonderful artistic excellence it exhibits throughout. We are 
accustomed to hear the ‘ Histoire Universelle’ of Bossuet, 
usually spoken of in terms of unbounded, and really unmeaning, 
admiration. But let any one determined to judge for himself, re- 
gardless of mere authority, carefully compare the production of 
the orthodox bishop with that of the sceptical layman, and he will 
quickly perceive, that in all which entitles a work to the respect 
and admiration of mankind, the latter is immeasurably superior. 
In learning, in varied knowledge, in the love of truth and justice, 
kindness and good will towards all men—the work of Voltaire, 
spite of his evil reputation, soon proves itself the more worthy. 
We are disgusted by the blind fanaticism and narrow-minded 
bigotry of the Bishop of Meaux—we admire the generous spirit— 
we wonder at the extensive knowledge—we are charmed by the 
brilliant wit and exquisite skill in composition evinced by his un- 
orthodox rival. Bossuet’s style indeed, and his skill in arrange- 
ment, are worthy of all our admiration : but these merits are dark- 
ened, if not utterly destroyed, by a fierce intolerance, a ferocious 
exclusiveness, that seems inspired by the genius of the Talmud, 
rather than by the mild spirit of the Christian religion—and 
which by its influence renders the work practically useless, by 
exciting universal disgust. Voltaire himself says of Bossuet :— 

“71 parait avoir écrit uniquement pour insinuer que tout a été fait 
dans le monde pour la nation juive ; que si Dieu donna l’empire de 
l’Asie aux Babyloniens, ce fut pour punir les Juifs ; si Dieu envoya 
les Romains, ce fut encore pour chitier les Juifs. Cela peut étre. 
Mais les grandeurs de Cyrus, et des Romains, ont encore d’autres 
causes, et Bossuet méme ne les a pas omises en parlant de |’esprit 
des nations.” —Essai sur les Meeurs ; Avant-propos. 


And in his Memoires he observes :— 
“ Je travaillai pour elle (Madame du Chatelet) & un essai sur 
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Vhistoire générale depuis Charlemagne jusqu’d nos jours ; je choisis 
cette époque de Charlemagne parceque, c’est elle 0 Bossuet s’est 
arreté, et que je n’osais toucher 4 ce qui avait été traité par ce 
grand homme. Cependant elle n’était pas contente de l’histoire uni- 
verselle de ce prélat. Elle ne la trouvait qu’éloquente; elle était 
indignée que presque tout l’ouvrage de Bossuet roulat sur une nation 
aussi méprisable que celle des Juifs.” 


The candid criticism of Lord Brougham is worthy of the subject 
and himself. 


‘* Voltaire, whose daring genius was never trammelled by the pre- 
cedents of former times, or the works of preceding writers, at once 
saw how grievous was the error thus committed in both its branches ; 
and he resolved to remedy it by writing a history of nations, giving, 
in his narrative of events, their spirit and their tendency rather than 
their details. For we shall greatly err if we suppose that he only 
supplied the second defect now pointed out, and joined with 
ordinary history the account of the manners and condition of 
nations at different stated periods of their progress. He under- 
took to banish the servile presentation of all events in all their 
details, according to their succession in order of time ; to sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff, ‘and the ore from the dross : 
to seize on the salient points, the really important parts of each 
period, giving as it were the cream only, and preserving the true 
spirit of history ; and with all this to give, at every step and in every 
relation, whether of particular occurrences or of general subjects in 
any one country, a comparative view of similar occurrences and 
similar subjects in other countries, or the contrasts which this ana- 
logous history of these other countries presents to the view of the 
philosophical historian. The last characteristic of the work is, in 
some respects, the most distinguishing and the most remarkable of 
the whole ; for it should seem as if the author never deals with any 
subject in the history of any one country but he has present to his 
mind, by the extraordinary reach of memory, the history of every 
other which stands in any relation, whether of resemblance or of 
diversity, to the matter immediately under review. 

“This work has thus become the true history of human society— 
indeed of the human race. He limits himself, no doubt, in time, 
beginning with the age of Charlemagne; but he fixes no bounds of 
space to his success. From that period, the middle of the eighth 
century, to the middle of the seventeenth, upwards of nine centuries, 
he traverses the whole globe, to gather in each quarter, at each time, 
all the changes that have taken place in society—all the events that 
have happened among men—the story of all the eminent individuals 
that have flourished—all the revolutions that have affected the for- 
tunes of nations or of princes ; and neglecting everywhere the trivial 
matters, however authentically vouched, he fixes our attention only 
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on the things which deserve to be remembered as having exerted a 
sensible influence upon the destinies of the world. In proportion to 
the real intrinsic importance of each event, or to the interest which 
it is calculated to excite, is the minuteness with which its circum- 
stances are detailed. But no event is given in detail merely because 
it is fitted to excite a vulgar and ignorant wonder; while those things 
are recorded which are of real moment, although their particulars 
may seem to create little interest. To the work was prefixed a trea- 
tise on the Philosophy of History, but the whole book might justly 
be designated by that name. 

“‘ Such was the design ; the execution of it has already been charac- 
terised as marked by the peculiar felicity of the author in seizing 
upon the more remarkable features of each subject, and conveying 
both the accounts of events or of individuals, and the reflections to 
which they justly lead, at once with great brevity and with striking 
effect. But it is also to be remarked that in the two great qualities 
of the historian he eminently excels—his diligence and his impar- 
tiality. To take an example of the former, we may observe that it 
would not be easy anywhere to find a more accurate account of the 
Council of Trent than in the 172nd chapter; and there are, in 
various other parts of the work, marks to be perceived of his having 
consulted even the least commonly known writers and authorities 
for the materials of his narrative or of his reflections. A testimony 
of the greatest value was, indeed, borne to his learning and accuracy 
by no less an authority than Robertson, himself the most faithful of 
historians, according to Gibbon’s description. Speaking of ‘ that 
extraordinary man, whose genius, no less enterprising than universal, 
has attempted almost every species of literary composition, in many 
excelled, and in all, save where he touches religion, is instructive 
and agreeable ;’ the great historian adds that had Voltaire only given 
his authorities, ‘many of his readers who only consider him as an 
entertaining and lively writer, would have found that he is a learned 
and well-informed historian.’ 

“ Voltaire in no part of his work disguises his peculiar opinions, 
but in none can he be fairly charged with making his representation 
of the facts bend to them. It would not be easy to imagine subjects 
upon which he was more likely to be warped by these opinions than 
in relating the conduct of Luther and Calvin, in describing Leo X 
and the other Popes; yet full justice is rendered to the church and 
the accomplishments of Leo, as well as to his coarse and repulsive 
antagonists ; and with all the natural prejudice against a tyrannical 
— a fiery zealot, and a gloomy religious persecutor, we find 
iim praising the attractive parts of the Pope’s character, the amiable 
qualities of the apostle, and the rigid disinterestedness of the into- 
lerant reformer, as warmly as if the former had never domineered 
in the Vatican, and the latter had not outraged, the one all taste and 
decorum by his language, the other all humanity by his cruelty.” 
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The length of our previous extracts, and the necessarily nar- 
row limits to which we are confined, render it impossible to lay 
before the reader the remainder of the noble lord’s admirable re- 
marks upon this celebrated Essay ; and we must be content, by 
especially directing attention to the whole of this bold and faith- 
ful estimation of Voltaire as an historian. 

When discussing the merits of Voltaire, there is hardly any 
department of literature to which we are not carried, and in all 
we find him holding the highest place. The following opinion 
expressed by Lord Brougham, as to his excellence as a novelist, 
is at once accurate and happily expressed. 


“‘ The best of the romances are ‘Zadig,’ one beautiful chapter of 
which our Parnell has versified and improved in his ‘ Hermit;’ the 
‘Ingénu,’ and, above all, ‘Candide.’ Some are disposed to place 
this last at the head ofall his works; and even Dr Johnson, with all 
his extreme prejudices against a Frenchman, an unbeliever, and a 
leveller, never spoke of it without the most unlimited admiration. It 
is indeed a most extraordinary performance; and while it has such 
a charm that its repeated perusal never wearies, we are left in doubt 
whether most to admire the plain, sound’ sense, above all cant, of 
some parts, or the rich fancy of others; the singular felicity of the 
design for the purposes it is intended to serve, or the natural yet 
striking graces of the execution. The lightness of the touch with 
which all the effects are produced—the constant affluence of the 
most playful wit—the humour wherever it is wanted, abundant, and 
never overdone—the truth and accuracy of each blow, that falls 
always on the head of the right nail—the quickness and yet the ease 
of the transitions—the lucid clearness of the language, pure, simple, 
entirely natural—the perfect conciseness of diction as well as brevity 
of composition, so that there is not a line, or even a word, that seems 
ever to be superfluous, and a point, a single phrase, sometimes a 
tingle word, produces the whole effect intended ; these are qualities 
that we shall in vain look for in any other work of the same descrip- 
tion—perhaps in any other work of fancy. That there is a carica- 
ture throughout, no one denies; but the design is to caricature, and 
the doctrines ridiculed are themselves a gross and intolerable ex- 
aggeration. That there are here and there irreverent expressions is 
equally true; but that there is anything irreligious in the ridicule of 
a doctrine which is in itself directly at variance with all religion, at 
least with all the hopes of a future state, the most valuable portion 
of every religious system, may most confidently be denied. We have 
already seen Voltaire’s sober and enlightened view of this subject in 
his moral poems, and those views agree with the opinions of the most 
pious Christians, as well as the most enlightened philosophers, who, 
unable to doubt the existence of evil in this world, or to account for 
its inconsistency with the Divine goodness, await with patient resigna- 
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tion the light which will dawn upon them in another state of being, 
and by which all these difficulties will be explained.” 


The happiness of Voltaire was now destined to be rudely 
assailed, and the fortitude of his spirit fearfully tried. His friends 
M. and Mme. du Chitelet, together with himself, left, as they 
thought for a short season, their quiet retreat of Cirey, in order 
to pay a visit to the King of Poland, then residing at Luneville. 
This prince, excluded from the kingdom which had chosen him 
for their chief, lived in retirement and learned ease in France, 
and wished to surround himself by the wits and learned men of 
that celebrated time. Voltaire and his friends obeyed the invitation 
of the philosophic monarch, and for some time formed the most 
brilliant portion of his court. Madame du Chatelet unfor- 
tunately sickened, and, to the unconsolable grief of her friends, 
suddenly died. This event broke up the party at Cirey, and 
Voltaire, when time had softened the anguish which this loss 
occasioned, was induced, by the pressing solicitations of the 
King of Prussia, who has acquired, however undeservedly, the 
name of Frederick the Great, to attach himself to the Prussian 
court, and to accept the office of Great Chamberlain under the 
Prussian monarch. Frederick, during the life-time of his 
father, and while subject to the horrible persecution which that 
brutal old man thought fit to employ against his whole family, 
solaced himself by a sedulous and careful study of French litera- 
ture. His admiration of Voltaire was unbounded, and his ex- 
pressions of regard and esteem were the most fulsome and 
exaggerated. A correspondence took place between the poet 
and his royal admirer and disciple, which never to men so 
acute as they beth were, could have appeared sincere.* 

The extravagant praises bestowed by Frederick probably 
flattered the vanity of Voltaire, who possibly expected to derive 
from the future monarch support and countenance in the grand 
project which he had conceived, of destroying the dominant 
religion of his country, and of Europe. He, therefore, repaid his 





* The account given of this correspondence by Voltaire, after his quarrel 
with Frederick, justifies this belief. 


“Comme son pére,” he says, “lui accordait peu de part aux affaires, et que 
méme il n’y avait point d'affaires dans ce pays, od tout consistait en revues, il em- 
ploya son loisir a écrire aux gens de lettres de France qui étaient un peu connu 
dans le monde. Le principal fardeau tomba sur moi. C'était des lettres en vers; 
c’était des traités de metaphysique, d'histoire, de politique. Il me traitait Chomme 
divin ; je le traitais de Salomon.—Les épithétes ne nous céutaient rien. On a im- 
primé quelques-unes de ces fadaises dans le recueil de mes ceuvres ; et heureuse- 
ment on n’en a pas imprimé la trentiéme partie.” —JZémoires. 
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royal correspondent in the same base coin of fulsome adulation. 
In this unworthy interchange, the demerit of Voltaire was in one 
respect greater than that of Frederick. Voltaire must have 
known his own powers, and the excellence of his own produc- 
tions. The praise of these he might have considered well de- 
served, and on that ground deemed himself worthy of the admi- 
ration even of a royal prince and expectant king. But the praise 
he bestowed in return was wholly undeserved. Frederick had 
not yet displayed any of the military ability which he afterwards 
evinced in carrying out his iniquitous schemes of aggrandize- 
ment—as a poet he was always contemptible—and his love of 
study, his application to literature, was only remarkable because 
ie was a prince about to be king. Had he been Alexander, 
Antonine, and Lucretius, combined, the language employed by 
Voltaire at that time could hardly be different from that which 
he really used towards a somewhat clever and untried youth. 
The praises coming from the celebrated wit were probably not 
disagreeable to Frederick—but his selfish soul never knew one 
generous emotion; he was shrewd enough to see what advan- 
tage he would derive from the good opinion and assistance of 
Voltaire, and he, therefore, at once proceeded to avow his predi- 
lection for the religious views and opinions of his correspondent 
—to laugh at existing institutions and opinions, and to hint at 
the conduct he should himself pursue when a monarch. Among 
other proofs of his devotion to literature, his friendship for Voltaire, 
and his love of virtue, he wrote a reply to the Prince of Machia- 
velli, and employed Voltaire to publish it. Before the publica- 
tion actually took place, however, events occurred, which must 
have undeceived Voltaire, had he for a moment confided in the 
pacific and virtuous declarations of the royal author. ‘The brutal 
Frederick William died, and was succeeded by the philosophic 
Frederick. 

Voltaire’s history of the subsequent events is edifying, and is 
to be found in his ‘ Memoires.’ 


“ Le Roi de Prusse, quelque temps avant la mort de son pére, 
sétait avisé d’écrire contre les principes de Machiavel. Si Ma- 
chiavel avait eu un prince pour disciple, la premiére chose, qu’il lui 
eit recommandée aurait été d’écrire contre lui. Mais le prince royal 
n’y avait pas entendu tant de finesse. II avait écrit de bonne foi 
dans le temps qu’il n’était pas encore souverain, et que son pére ne 
lui fesait pas aimer le pouvoirdespotique. I] louait alors de tout son 
ceur la modération, la justice, et dans son enthousiasme il regardait 
toute usurpation comme un crime. II m’avait envoyé son manu- 
scrit 4 Bruxelles pour le corriger et le faire imprimer; et j'en avais 
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deja fait présent 4 un libraire de Hollande, nommé Van Duren, le 
plus insigne fripon de son espéce. II] me vint enfin un remords de 
faire imprimer |’ Anti-Machiavel, tandis que le Roi de Prusse, qui 
avait cent millions dans ses coffres, en prenait un aux pauvres 
Liégeois par la main du conseilleur Rambonet. Je jugeai que mon 
Salomon ne s’en tiendrait pas la. Son pére lui avait laissé soixante et 
six mille quatre cent hommes complets d’excellentes troupes ; il les 
augmentait, et paraissait avoir envie de s’en servir 4 la premiere 
occasion.” 


Shame touched Voltaire, however little was its power on the 
royal aspirant to literary honours; and he suggested that the time 
which the king had chosen for an open violation of all principles 
of justice, was not exactly the — moment for the publication 
of a work denouncing all unjust and crooked policy in monarchs. 
The king yielded, and the edition was ordered to be ee 
The publisher, however (the insigne fripon described by Vol- 
taire), thinking it a good time to drive a hard bargain, made an 
exorbitant demand for the suppression of the book, which was 
refused; the king, as Voltaire says, not being sorry for the 
opportunity thus afforded him of Qe lishing his work—* Le roi, 
qui d’ailleurs n’etait pas faiché dans le fond du coeur d’étre im- 


primé, aima mieux |’étre pour rien que de payer pour ne Pétre 
as.” 

While this negotiation with the publisher was going on, 
Charles VI died (October 1740) ‘*d’une indigestion de cham. 
pignons qui lui causa une apoplexie ; et ce plat de champignons 
changea la destinée de Europe.” Frederick II, the King ° 
Prussia, was not so much the enemy of the oped Miac- 


chiavelli as was in appearance the prince royal of Prussia. He 
seized the opportunity of attacking the defenceless Maria Theresa, 
and wresting from her the province of Silesia. He afterwards 
wrote the history of his campaign, and gave as his motive upon 
this occasion, “ l’ambition, l’interét, le désir de faire parler de 
moi.” All this Voltaire knew, and upon it, in after years, he 
makes the following observation. The only remarkable circum- 
stance connected with the affair, as far as he is concerned, is, that 
he should afterwards, even for one moment, have trusted so 
accomplished and so hardened a scoundrel. 

“* Depuis qu’il y a des conquérans, ou des esprits ardens qui ont 
voulu l’étre, je crois qu’ilest le premier qui se soit ainsi rendu 
justice. Jamais homme peut-étre n’a plus senti la raison, et n’a 
plus écouté ses passions. Ces assemblages de philosophie et de 
déréglemens d’imagination ont toujours compose son caractére.” 
—Mémoires. 
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Voltaire had, some time before, quarrelled with the minister 
of France, M. de Maurepas, and had been refused the place in 
the Academy made vacant by the death of Cardinal Fleuri. 
The success of the King of Prussia, and the necessities of France, 
compelled the government to forget fur a time these differences, 
and they sought to derive advantage from the known intimacy 
of Voltaire and Frederick. ‘The readiness with which Voltaire 
entered into an intrigue for the purpose of learning the wishes 
of the king, and the openness with which he avows the part he 
took, prove but too clearly the general laxity of morals upon 
such subjects, and also show that Voltaire was not, in these par- 
ticulars, superior to his age. He agreed with the ministry, that 
he would state to Frederick, that he was at length tired out by 
constant persecution, and that he had determined to leave France 
and travel to Prussia. ‘This was the pretext—the real purpose 
was to discover upon what terms France could gain the friend- 
ship of the Prussian monarch. Voltaire executed his commission 
with ability—ascertained that Frederick refused to enter into 
negotiation with France, because she had not declared war 
against England: returned to Paris with his discovery, and was 
mortified to meet with coldness and neglect, instead of favour 
and reward. In his own bitter way he describes the ill treat- 
ment he now experienced, and the success he afterwards attained. 
After describing the intrigues by which Madame d’Etiole was 
made to win the favour of Louis XV—and hinting pretty 
plainly that he himself was as successful as the monarch—and 
that he passed several months with her while the king was absent 
during the campaign of 1746, he says— 

“ Cela me valut des récompenses qu’on n’avait jamais données ni 
4 mes ouvrages ni 4 mes services. Je fus jugé digne d’étre l'un des 
quarante membres inutiles de l’académie. j e fus nommé historio- 
graphe de France: et le Roi me fit présent d’une charge de gentil- 
homme ordinaire de sa chambre. Je conclus que pour faire la plus 
petite fortune il valait mieux dire quatre mots a la maitresse d’un roi 
que d’écrire cent volumes.” —Mémoires, §'c. 

While Madame du Chatelet lived, Voltaire steadily refused all 
the offers and invitations on the part of the King of Prussia to 
leave France, and reside at the Prussian Court. After her death, 
however, he had no longer ties that bound him to France, and he 
was not unwilling by new scenes, and new employments, to 
drive away the melancholy and despondency which the loss of 
his gifted friend couiune The invitations of Frederick being 
renewed, were accepted, and Voltaire found himself suddenly 
part of a royal court, with a key dangling at his button, anda 
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staff of chamberlain in his hand. Of the court of Frederick, and 
of the monarch himself, Voltaire has left a description bitterly 
sarcastic, and we are very much inclined to believe nearly accu- 
rate. His indignation at the outrage committed by the servants 
of the king upon his niece, Madame Denis, and himself, has no 
doubt added gall to a pen, that seldom wanted. such a powerful 
stimulus of passion to give it force and efficiency ; yet in spite of 
this bias, his laughing, mocking satire, has a wonderful air of 
truth about it. If not true, it certainly ought to lower our esti- 
mation of the morality of the narrator; but in that case his skill 
is the more astonishing. Never did fiction bear so strongly the 
semblance of truth, and disgusting indeed is the picture thus 
powerfully drawn. Selfish, cruel, unjust, oppressive, brutal in 
his personal habits, without a single spark of generosity or ten- 
derness in his disposition, the power and ability of Frederick 
excite only disgust and dismay. He seems rather a malicious 
and potent fiend than a great and powerful monarch, and small 
is the sympathy which they excite who submitted themselves 
voluntarily to his will, and rendered themselves the ministers of 
his designs. The degrading slavery to which they became sub- 
ject, seems but the just punishment of their base subserviency. 
Voltaire cannot escape from this imputation: he was too acute 
and profound an observer not to have ascertained the character 
of Frederick, long before he became an inmate of his court ; but 
we are forced to believe, that had he not been personally 
wronged, his avowed opinion of the king’s character would have 
been widely different from that which he has left on record, in 
those edifying ‘ Memoires,’ which give us the history of his 
relations with Frederick. Having foolishly trusted a man whom 
he well knew to be wholly untrustworthy, having extolled his 
virtue when he knew that he was entitled to no admiration, his 
subsequent descriptions, prompted by rage and hate standing by 
themselves, would have little authority as evidence—his misfor- 
tunes excite no sympathy—we, indeed, detest his tormentor, but 
we cannot avoid laughing at the ludicrous distresses to which his 
own folly subjected him. At the commencement of his visit, and 
for some months afterwards, all was peace, security, and pleasure. 
Not a cloud was on the horizon. The king insisted on being 
treated simply as an equal by the philosophers who surrounded 
him; reason was the sole divinity worshipped or obeyed at his 
court ; and the opinions and arguments of the royal host were to 
be weighed in the same scales as those which were employed in 
the case of any one of his guests. In short, the king and his 
courtiers, including among these the philosophers themselves, 
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played at philosophy much in the way that in other courts they 
acted charades, or performed a ballet—and as in other courts 
these amusements tire at length, and new sources of pleasure 
and occupation become necessary—so at the court of Frederick 
the game of philosophy became tiresome from repetition : the 
despotic master of many legions remembered at inconvenient 
moments that he was a king—the philosophers sometimes inad- 
vertently forgot it. Thus offence was given, ill humour fol- 
lowed, and at length open quarrels occurred. Moreover, the 
philosophers intrigued and caballed after the fashion of the most 
commonplace courtiers. Tales were fetched and carried—there 
was much back-biting—libels were freely circulated—the dif- 
ferences among men of science became the pitiful quarrels of 
intriguing courtiers, and the very intellectual superiority of the 
men concerned, when brought to bear upon the miserable jea- 
lousies and intrigues of a court, added to the strength and bitter- 
ness of the angry and bad passions excited. Among the persons 
whom Frederick had invited to his court was Maupertuis, a man 
of some science and learning, of unbounded vanity, selfish, in- 
triguing, and withal so weak and excitable as to be deemed 
crazy. Voltaire for his own amusement, as well as that of the 
king and the court, laughed at Maupertuis, gave ludicrous de- 
scriptions of his philosophy, and thus made an implacable enemy 
of the philosopher. The enraged philosopher waited for the 
right moment to ruin his tormentor. The opportunity soon 
arrived; and then, by means of whispered tales, a deadly quarrel 
was silently fomented between Frederick and his celebrated guest. 
Amongst the strange medley of persons by whom Frederick had 
surrounded himself was a Frenchman named La Métrie, whom 
Voltaire thus describes— 

“« Tl y avait alors un médecin a Berlin nommé la Métrie, le plus 
frane athée de toutes les facultés de médecine de I'Europe ; homme 
d’ailleurs gai, plaisant, étourdi, tout aussi instruit de la théorie qu’au- 
cun de ses confréres, et sans contredit le plus mauvais médecin de la 
terre dans la pratique; aussi graces & Dieu ne pratiquait-il-point. 
I] s’était moqué de toute la faculté 4 Paris, et avait méme écrit 
contre les médecins beaucoup de personnalités qu’ils ne pardonnérent 
point. Ils obtinrent contre lui un décret de prise de corps. La 
Métrie s’etait donc retiré 4 Berlin, od il amusait assez par sa 
gaité ; écrivant d’ailleurs, et fesant imprimer tout ce qu’on peut 
imaginer de plus affronté sur la morale.” —Mémoires. 


This man the king appointed to the place not of his physi- 
cian, but his reader. It appears that La Métrie, who hesitated 
not to say just what he pleased to the king, had one day after his 
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hour of reading, told Frederick that all the world was jealous of 
the good fortune of Voltaire. ‘ Laissez faire, lui dit le roi, on 
presse l’orange, et on la jette quand on a avalé le jus.” ‘This 
story, whether true or false, La Métrie related to Voltaire, in 
whose mind distrust, fear, and anger, were naturally excited. 
He resolved to take care of the inside of his orange; in other 
words, he placed in secure hands the money which he possessed. 
He had, at this time, three hundred thousand franes, which he 
desired to lend at interest, but not wishing to leave any part of 
it in the kingdom of Frederick, lent it to the Duke of Wirtem- 
burg, having a mortgage on his lands. The king, Voltaire 
asserts, learned this by opening his letters, from which he also 
discovered that Voltaire was not likely to remain long with him. 

About this time La Métrie died: and a report was spread, much 
to the scandal of the king, that the dying atheist sent for a con- 
fessor before his death. Upon inquiry, however, it was found 
that this was an untrue report, in the sarcastic language of 
Voltaire, it was “une calomnie atroce ;’—when the king, being 
satisfied that La Métrie had died as he had lived, “ denying God 
and the doctors” —*“ reniant Dieu et les médecins”—immediately 
composed his funeral oration, which he compelled Arget, his se- 
cretary, to read at a public meeting of the Royal Academy of 
Prussia. 

Maupertuis set about a report, that Voltaire had said that the 
place of the king’s atheist was vacant. ** Cette calomnie ne 
réussit pas; mais il ajouta ensuite que je trouvais les vers du roi 
mauvais, et cela réussit.”— Mémoires. It is clear that the whole of 
this story is told for the sake of theepigram. Voltaire, however, 
never forgot or forgave the king’s insolent illustration of the 
squeezed orange. In the commerce of bitter sayings he was 
more than the king’s equal ; opportunity was not wanting for the 
exercise of his sarcastic powers, and tale-bearers were always 
ready to report to the king the epigrams of his hitherto favoured 
guest. Maupertuis, the president of the king’s academy, having 
ill-treated Keenig, a friend of Voltaire, the latter took occasion to 
revenge his friend by ridiculing the president and the president’s 
philosophy. The king took up the pen in defence of Maupertuis, 
and entered the lists against Voltaire. The irritation and 
jealousy of an author were thus imported into the quarrel between 
the king and his late friend. Wounded vanity, on both sides, 
aggravated the bitterness that had already arisen. But the king 
plainly showed who was worsted in the literary warfare, by com- 
mitting what Lord Brougham calls “the incredible folly of 
causing Voltaire’s pamphlet (* La Diatribe d@’ Akakia’) to be burnt 
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by the hands of the common hangman.” Though the victory 
might thus appear to be really Voltaire’s, a despot at the head of 
fifty thousand perfectly obedient troops was too dangerous an 
adversary to permit any appearance of triumph. In truth, the 
poet was in mortal agony lest his royal antagonist should make 
short work of the controversy, by ordering him into perpetual 
imprisonment, or by commanding his execution. In his terror 
Voltaire humbled himself to the dust. His first object was to 
escape from the den of the wild beast into which he had unwarily 
ventured, and he was not very scrupulous as to the language of 
adulation he employed in order to soothe the royal anger. He had, 
on the king’s ordering his pamphlet to be burned, returned his 
cross, his chamberlain’s key, and the patent ensuring his pension 
—but this appearance of resolution and anger was short lived. 
The king answered his complaints and his adulation by threats of 
sending him to jail. Voltaire then complained of being ill, and 
requested permission to leave the country. ‘The king in return 
sent him some bark, but refused the permission he asked for. 
Voltaire again wrote, saying that he needed the waters of Plom- 
bieres ; the king answered, with royal brutality, that the waters of 
Silesia were quite as good as those of Plombieres. Some time 
after this, the king and Voltaire again met, and all their former 
friendship and familiarity appeared to be revived. But the poet 
had been too seriously alarmed—he felt, according to his own 
description, like Damocles at the banquet of Dionysius, and was 
solicitous only as to the means of escape. His returning favour 
having at length enabled him to obtain permission to depart, he 
left his royal host, though promising to return, with a determina- 
tion never to see him more. Lord Brougham uses unmeasured 
language of contempt in describing the conduct of Voltaire upon 
this occasion. Itis true, indeed, that he did not act the part of a 
straightforward and courageous man—but we are not inclined to 
speak very harshly of the language which he employed when 
under the influence of terror. ‘That for which he is really repre- 
hensible, is the voluntary adulation of a man whom he knew to be 
base. Here was a willing humiliation—a criminal departure from 
the language of truth—a base subserviency to a royal admirer. 
When, however, he found his head between the jaws of the tiger 
—the whole of his conduct must be judged of on different grounds, 
and his violent expressions of esteem, love, and admiration, are 
only to be considered as a forced compliance, an unwilling yield- 
ing to an imperious will. But this, although by no means the 
conduct of a bold man, is not necessarily vicious. ‘The language 
employed by Voltaire towards Frederick while enjoying his 
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favour, was that of a dishonest flatterer—while in dread of his 
vengeance, it was simply that of a man who was sorely frightened. 
The next scene in this curious drama reflected disgrace upon the 
monarch who commanded, the satellites who performed, and the 
governments which permitted it. Voltaire, on leaving the 
Prussian Court, passed a month with the Duchess of Saxe Gotha ; 
he from thence proceeded on his journey, and at length 
arrived at Francfort. Here he fell ill, and Madame Denis, his 
niece, left Paris, in order to watch over and take care of him. 
When she arrived at Francfort, however, she found her uncle, as 
he describes it, a prisoner of war. A brutal fellow of the name of 
Freitag, in the pay of the King of Prussia, and a maker of false 
money, whose name of Smith betrays his English origin, signi- 
fied to Voltaire that he was not to leave Francfort until he had 
delivered up certain property belonging to the King of Prussia. 
The description given by Voltaire is inimitable. 

‘Cet ambassadeur (Freitag) et un marchand nommé Smith, con- 
damné ci-devant, a l’amende pour fausse monnaie, me signifiérent de 
la part de sa Majesté le Roi ie Prusse, que j’eusse a ne point sortir 
de Francfort, jusqu’& ce que j’eusse rendu les effets précieux que 
jemportais 4 sa Majesté. Heélas! Messieurs, je n’emporte rien de ce 
pays-la, je vous jure, pas méme les moindres regrets. Quels sont 
donc les joyaux de la couronne brandebourgeoise que vous rede- 
mandez? “ C’étre monsir” répondit Freitag,“ euvre de poéshiedu roi, 
mon gracieux maitre.” Oh! je lui rendrai sa prose et ses vers de tout 
mon coeur, lui répliqnai-je, quoiqu’aprés tout j’aie plus d’un droit a 
cet ouvrage. I] m’a fait présent d’une bel exemplaire imprimé 4 ses 
dépens. Malheureusement cet exemplaire est 4 Leipsic avec mes 
autres effets. Alors Freitag me proposa de rester & Francfort 
jusqu’a ce que ce trésor qui était 4 Leipsic fit arrivé, et il me signa 
ce beau billet. 

‘«¢ Monsir, sitét la gros ballot de Leipsic, sera ici ou est l’ceuvre 
de poéshie du roi mon maitre que sa Majesté demande, et l’ceuvre de 
poéshie rendu & moi vous pourrez partir ol vous paraitra bon. A 
Francfort, 1 de Juin, 1753. Freitag résident du roi, mon maitre.’ 
J’écrivis au bas du billet, bon pour Peuvre de poéshie du rot votre 
maitre: de quoi le résident fut trés satisfait.”—Mémoires. 


The grand ballot de poéshies arrived in due time ; but Freitag 
still detained as prisoners Voltaire and Madame Denis, treating 
both with great indignity, according to the account given by Vol- 
taire, and finishing at length by making them pay dearly for 
their eventual escape. T'rederick, when Voltaire made Europe 
ring with complaints, disowned his servants; but never punished 
them. The outrage Voltaire never forgave. Many years after- 
wards correspondence between the philosopher and his disciple 
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was renewed. Real cordiality, however, never returned. Fre- 
derick was pleased to have so amusing a correspondent as Vol- 
taire, who, in his turn, took advantage of the power of the king, 
and made the monarch useful wy needed him. 

It was now necessary for Voltaire to determine on his future 
course of life, as well as the place of his permanent residence. 
Adhering steadily to his great scheme of attack upon what he 
called superstition and tyranny, Paris, he found, was no longer 
a safe domicile for him. He therefore placed himself first in 
Switzerland, near Geneva, at a house which he called les Delices. 
Fearing, however, that he might be subject to persecution from 
the Calvinists of that town, were he to give up the character of a 
French subject, he determined skilfully to play off his French 
against his Swiss relations. He therefore next purchased Ferney, 
close within the borders of France, and lived alternately at both 
places. 

From this period to the end of his life he laboured with a mar- 
vellous industry and steadiness always with the same object of 
putting down superstition, intolerance, and tyranny. He multi- 
plied himself by writing in every possible form, and under every 
variety of character. There haaek no one knew whence, a mul- 
titude of pamphlets, tales, poems, histories; dissertations on 
physics, metaphysics, politics, religion, literature; all bearing 
the impress of his own singular genius, winning the admiration, 
and raising the astonishment, of all. He excited to laughter, he 
roused to indignation—now he inspired terror, now contempt ; 
blow succeeded blow with startling rapidity, and his spirit seemed 
never to repose. There was one broad acknowledged current of 
literature on which he ostentatiously displayed himself. His 
great dramatic, his historical works, and some of his poems, he 
openly avowed. But with regard to the greater part of his 
labours, he believed himself, and probably was, obliged to pursue 
a constant scheme of pretence and deception. Much doubtless 
was attributed to him which was not his; but it is notorious that 
he violently denied to his most intimate friends the authorship of 
works which were clearly of his writing. His complaints as to 
the multitude of works attributed to him are often ludicrous, 
sometimes hardly honest. In some cases he misled his most inti- 
mate friends by the vehemence and solemnity of his denials. 
They took him at his word, and not seldom gave him offence by 
sharp criticisms upon the things thus disavowed. ‘This seems to 
have occurred more than once with D’Alembert, of whose re- 
markably well-poised mind and character he stood somewhat in 
awe. ‘Throughout their correspondence, there is a constant 
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fencing upon this theme: sometimes Voltaire’s denials are plainly 
pretences; at others, it is difficult to know whether he is in 
earnest ; and again he assumes a tone and language that compelled 
his correspondent to believe him; yet in almost every case he 
was actually the author of the works disowned. ‘That there was 
some necessity for this is quite true ; his plan of attack must have 
been relinquished had he openly acknowledged himself the 
author of a tithe of what he really wrote. Nevertheless this 
habitual dissimulation led to much useless, nay, mischievous 
falsehood. It gave to his acts an appearance of insincerity which 
really did not belong to them, and has led to great misconception 
of his own character and motives. A man with warmer sympa- 
thies never existed ; a more sincere and ardent lover of truth and 
tolerance never laboured in the great cause of human freedom. 
But his situation, and the opinions he entertained of his means 
of usefulness, often led him to adopt a crooked policy, and a lax 
and therefore mischievous morality as to the accuracy of his own 
assertions. ‘The difficulties under which he laboured, and the 
immense obstacles he actually overcame, and the extraordinary 
good he accomplished, can only be understood by those who will 
carefully peruse his voluminous and most interesting correspon- 
dence, in comparison with which all his other works really sink 
into insignificance. For half a century he was, in fact, one of 
the great powers of Europe. His correspondence extended to 
every country, and his influence was created and maintained by 
the skill and industry with which he formed relations with all the 
most powerful persons in each separate kingdom. And if we 
compare the manner in which he exercised his extraordinary 
power with that of any potentate then existing, we shall not fail 
to see that the philosopher far surpassed all his royal rivals in the 
real good he performed. It is difficult, perhaps impossible, for 
any one not intimately acquainted with the political and social 
condition of France towards the middle of the eighteenth century 
to know how much of courage, perseverance, and dexterity, 
were required, for the performance of the many good deeds 
which he accomplished. Our limits will not permit us to 
give a narration of his extraordinary exertions in the case 
of the family of the unhappy Calas, or to describe his labours 
respecting the terrible tragedy enacted at Abbeville by 
priestly cruelty in the case of the young La Barre. But we 
would invite all who have been taught to believe it a part 
of their duty to execrate the name of Voltaire—who never 
think of him but as a sort of human monkey, grimacing at all that 
is virtuous and good—we invite these, we say, to learn the his- 
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tory of this one act of his life, and then to point out to us, in the 
whole history of good men’s labours in the cause of justice and 
of mercy, one more touching instance of courage, of generous 
anxiety, sensibility, tenderness, of perseverance and consummate 
skill in the management of men to good ends, than that evinced 
by Voltaire on this terrible occasion. Our notions in England as 
to what is virtue, have been utterly confounded by the over- 
whelming importance we attach to a particular religious belief. 
Justice, generosity, kindliness of disposition, a steadfast adherence 
to moral precepts, an active labouring for the happiness of our 
fellows—all, all is forgotten, misinterpreted, or denied, if the 
person of whom we are judging believe not as we do. ‘This one 
misfortune, for it is no crime, obliterates from our minds every 
sentiment of tolerance; injustice to an unbeliever is no longer 
injustice ; all the kind precepts of the religion to which we attach 
so much importance are either — or wholly passed by ; 
fierce intolerance reigns triumphant; cruelty and bigotry take 
possession of our souls; we assume infallibility, and with pious 
complacency perpetrate every possible injustice. So it has been 
in the case of Voltaire. We would fain hope that a better time 
is approaching; and we cannot but hail as a symptom of this 
happier era the candid appreciation of the merits of Voltaire by 
one who, like Lord Brougham, has had his power and influence 
long dependent upon the popular opinion of his countrymen. 
The continued labours of Voltaire at length not only won for 
him the general esteem of his people, but compelled even the 
great and the powerful to do him homage before all the world. 
Voltaire had long desired to see Paris once again before he died. 
There is a strange feeling of love towards Paris in every French- 
man’s mind, and this feeling Voltaire largely shared with his 
countrymen. Spite of his influence, and the regard which his 
many good deeds had acquired for him, he still felt himself an 
exile, and living far away from those to whom he was most 
attached, and whose estimation he chiefly prized. At length the 
marriage of a young lady who had been entrusted to the care of 
Madame Denis took the patriarch to Paris. The young lady 
and her husband proceeded thither, and Voltaire followed them 
—one great object being to see his last tragedy of ‘ Irene,’ which 
he had just finished, played before that audience from whom, in 
the days of his youth, he had first sought renown. He was now 
above eighty. He came suddenly; and the people, taken by 
surprise, received him with every possible demonstration of regard 
me esteem. The excitable populace of Paris were in a perfect 
frenzy of enthusiasm. They followed his carriage; they re- 
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mained hours before his windows, and at the theatre crowned his 
bust— 


‘‘Au milieu des applaudissemens, des cris de joie, des larmes 
d’enthousiasme et d’attendrissement. II fut obligé, pour sortir, de 
percer la foule entassée sur son passage; faible, se soutenant a peine, 
les gardes qu’on lui avait donnés pour l’aider lui étaient inutiles ; 
a son approche on se retirait avec une respectueuse tendresse; chacun 
se disputait la gloire de l’avoir soutenu un moment sur I’escalier ; 
chaque marche lui offrait un secours nouveau et on ne souflrait pas 
que personne s’arrogeat le droit de le soutenir trop long temps.” 


This touching spectacle proved too much for the enfeebled 
body of Voltaire. ‘They wish,” said the old man, moved to 
tears by the rapturous reception given him by his countrymen, 
‘they wish to make me die of pleasure ;” and so indeed it proved. 
The excitement and fatigue took away his sleep; and in the hope 
of restoring himself, and gaining strength for the next day, when 
he was to meet the Academy, he took a dose of opium, too large 
for his strength. He fell into a lethargy, from which he never 
completely recovered. Yet while thus almost in the agonies of 
death, he proved himself, as he had done during his long life, 
the active enemy of oppression. In the intervals of his dying 
pains he wrote to the young Comte Lalli, the son of the unfor- 
tunate Lalli, who fell a victim to a vile faction, and perished on 
the scaffold for his supposed delinquencies in India. The king 
had reversed the decree of the parlement under which he had 
been executed, and the last lines traced by Voltaire were in 
praise of this royal act of justice. He died shortly after, on the 
30th of May, 1778. We cannot close this rapid sketch better 
than by extracting the concluding remarks of Lord Brougham on 
his character and writings. 


‘“‘ But though it would be exceedingly wrong to pass over this 
great and prevailing fault without severe reprobation, it would be 
equally unjust, nay, ungrateful, ever to forget the immense obliga- 
tions under which Voltaire has laid mankind by his writings, the 
pleasure derived from his fancy and his wit, the amusement which 
his singular and original humour bestows, even the copious instruc- 
tion with which his historical works are pregnant, and the vast im- 
provement in the manner of writing history which we owe to him. 
Yet great as these services are—among the greatest that can be ren- 
dered by a man of letters—they are really of far inferior value to 
the benefits which have resulted from his long and arduous struggle 
against oppression, especially against tyranny in the worst form 
which it can assume, the persecution of opinion, the infraction 
of the sacred right to exercise the reason upon all subjects, 
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unfettered by prejudice, uncontrolled by authority, whether of 
great names or of temporal power. That he combated many 
important truths which he found enveloped in a cloud of errors, 
and could not patiently sift, so as to separate the right from 
the wrong, is undeniably true; that he carried on his conflict, 
whether with error or with truth, in an offensive manner, and by the 
use of unlawful weapons, has been freely admitted. But we owe to 
him the habit of scrutinizing, both in sacred matters and in profane, 
the merits of whatever is presented for our belief, of examining 
boldly the foundations of received opinions, of making probability a 
part of the consideration in all that is related, of calling in plain 
reason and common sense to assist in our councils when grave mat- 
ters are under discussion; nor can any one since the days of Luther 
be named, to whom the spirit of free inquiry, nay, the emancipation 
of the human mind from spiritual tyranny, owes a more lasting debt 
of gratitude. Noone beyond the pale of the Romish church ever 
denies his obligation to the great Reformer, whom he thanks and 
all but reveres for having broken the chains of her spiritual thraldom. 
All his coarseness, all his low ribaldry, all that makes the reading 
of his works in many places disgusting, in not a few offensive to 
common decency,* and even to the decorim proper to the handling 
of pious topics, all his assaults upon things which should have been 
sacred from rude touch, as well as his adherence with unrestrained 
zeal to some of the most erroneous tenets of the Romish faith—all 
are forgiven, nay, forgotten, in contemplating the man of whom we 
can say ‘ He broke our chains.’ Unhappily the bad parts of Vol- 
taire’s writings are not only placed as it were in a setting by the 
graces of his style, so that we unwillingly cast them aside, but em- 
balmed for conservation in the spirit of his immortal wit. But if 
ever the time shall arrive when men, intent solely on graver matters 
and bending their whole minds to things of solid importance, shall 
be careless of such light accomplishments, and the writings which 
now have so great a relish, more or less openly tasted, shall pass into 





* See particularly his abominable sermon at Wittemberg, on marriage, 
actually preached, and of so immoral a tendency, as well as couched in such 
indelicate language, that it can only be referred to without translation, by 
Bishop Bossuet and others; also, his ‘ Table-talk,’ in those parts where he 
treats of women, and describes with ribaldry the most filthy his conflicts 
against the devil. Nothing in Rabelais is more coarse. Indeed these are 
passages unexampled in any printed book; but the original sermon must be 
consulted, for no translator would soil his page with them, and accordingly 
Audin and others give them only by allusion and circumlocution. ‘Titzen- 
Rede,’ p. 306 and 464, must itself be resorted to if we would see how the 
great Reformer wrote and spoke. His allowing the Landgrave of Hesse to 
marry a second wife while the first was living, and the grounds of the per- 
mission, are well known; and the attempt to deny this passage of his life 
is an entire failure. 
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oblivion, then the impression which this great genius has left will 
remain; and while his failings are forgotten, and the influence of his 
faults corrected, the world, wiser and better because he lived, will 
continue still to celebrate his name.” 


Of the remaining biographies in this volume by Lord Brougham 
we have left ourselves no space to speak. ‘They are all of great 
but unequal merit. The opinion expressed of Rousseau’s writ- 
ings appears to us far too severe, and the criticism on thie 
* Heloise” altogether erroneous. ‘To explain our views on this 
question would, however, require a long dissertation, which at pre- 
sent we cannot devote to it. 

We hope, indeed, at some future period to recur to the earlier 
volumes of this remarkable series of lives. They form a most 
striking and interesting portion of the history of our time, and 
as containing the testimony of a contemporary of great ability and 
eminence, they must have an extraordinary value in the eyes of 
posterity. However great may be the fame of Lord Brougham 
as an orator, philosopher, or statesman, we venture to predict that 
in ages yet to come he will be best known (for assuredly to all 
coming time he is destined to be known) as the author of these 
most original and graphic portraits of the great men of the days 


of George I1I—a reign not remarkable for the qualities of him 
who acts as a mere + at ye on the occasion, viz., the king him- 
ee 


self, but pregnant in of mighty consequences to posterity, 
and teeming with great men, and fertile in great deeds in arts, in 
science, in literature, and arms. He, who in the character of an 
eye-witness has given a powerful description of such men and 
such deeds, may be well assured that he hen won for himself im- 
mortality, even if his own great achievements had not placed him 
in the foremost rank of the celebrated persons whose history he 
has recorded. Q. 











Art. VI.—The English Universities, from the German of V. A. 
Huber, Professor of Western Literature at Marburg; an 
abridged Translation, edited by Francis W. Newman, Professor 
of the Greek and Latin Classics at Manchester New College, 
and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. 
London: Pickering. 


eo progress of education during the middle ages is an 
interesting subject of historical research, which has not yet 
received the attention it deserves. University history forms but 
a part of this subject, exhibiting it in only one of its phases, in 
which, however, there was the largest development of education, 
and as the Universities were the favourite resorts of the learned, 
we have the greatest number of documents respecting their 
interests, and therefore the most accessible and most definite 
information. A glance over these at the-present moment may 
not be unprefitable, for in the midst of a retrograde movement in 
favour of the past, it is of some importance to understand to 
what goal, at the instigation of Oxford Professors, we are fast 
hastening. 


From the long and continuous existence of the English Uni- 
versities, their archives are rich in historical records, of which 
copies have at different periods been made on an extensive scale, 
and have found their way into the British Museum and other 
public libraries; yet hitherto ~ have been but partially 


ee and a foreign writer, who has only occasionally visited 
Sngland, must necessarily labour under many disadvantages. 
Antony Wood possesses the high merit of having given to the 
world an admirable history of his own University of Oxford, and 
Professor Huber very properly acknowledges, in several places, 
his great obligation to that pains-taking historian, whom he 
styles “our excellent Wood,” saying that he has done more for 
the cause of University history than all the other writers on that 
subject, put together. The learned Professor also relates of 
Wood, that in his old age he had learnt, “at the cost of his 
worldly fortunes, what he might have long before learnt at a 
cheaper rate, had his calling to history been lies strong; namely, 
the advantage of reserve in communicating truth, ‘ que toutes 
les vérités ne sont pas bonnes Adire.”* Most of the older printed 
works on the English Universities were consulted by the Profes- 





* Vol. ii, p. 18. 
Vor. XLII. No. II. Ge 
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sor, in preparing his history of our great academical institutions, 
and he thus obtained an extensive knowledge of the constitution 
and arrangements of those seats of learning: he also visited 
both Oxford and Cambridge, and judiciously united the two 
Universities in his plan, and explained, with much skill, their 
connexion with the Church, with aristocratic society, and with 
the State. Modern reforms were not, however, always agreeable 
to the taste of Professor Huber, who is an active writer on the 
Conservative side in Germany, and his party views are at times 
so extraordinary that they require to be qualified by the expe- 
rience and liberality of the English editor, Professor Newman. 

Occasionally the brilliancy of wit enlivens the page of this 
academical history, and a picturesque description of Christ 
Church, the largest college of Oxford, is given in the second 
volume (p. 272), in which Huber alludes to the portraits of the 
former members of that society which adorn the walls of the 
dining hall, and characterizes the general style of the features, as 
broad, strong, and sometimes re displaying more character 
than intellect, and which he might almost designate as “ the Tory 
physiognomy.” Among such memorials the portrait of George 
Canning naturally attracts his attention, and he thus describes it 
“like a strange heterogeneous alien in the midst of this 
party (of portraits) the slender and sly features of Canning look 
down upon us, the eyes gleaming with a false light of higher in- 
tellect, Fike a fox among bears; if with becoming respect we may 
venture so to express ourselves.” 

A monopoly of power is possessed both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge by the colleges, and no student is allowed to become a 
member of either University unless he belongs previously to one 
of the colleges situated within the limits of the University. 
These colleges are little corporations, each of which possesses a 
common table,at which the members either dine or are supposed to 
dine, and a chapel in which the students are generally compelled 
to attend at frequent religious services. Lectures are also de- 
livered in every college, on subjects connected with the education 
of the junior members, and a large amount of instruction is 
given by the private tutors, who are in many cases fellows of 
some college, and who usually prepare the ambitious as well as 
the wealthy and indolent students for the examinations of the 
university. 

Under all the modern regulations a high degree of freedom is 
practically enjoyed by the young men who are educated at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the present system differs so de- 
cidedly from the ancient monastic discipline inculcated in the 
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college statutes, that the contrast has suggested to the mind of 
our observant professor, the beautiful idea of a luxuriant vege- 
tation overspreading a strong firm line of Gothic building, and 
springing forth from the crevices of the old masonry, which for 
a long time has served for little else than to foster this fresh 
vegetable life, while the predominating element in this picture 
is the more recent accretion of the living plants enveloping the 
building. 

**Such,” remarks the Professor, ‘is the modern practice of the 
English Universities, which has grown upon and adheres to the 
ancient statutory system.”—Vol. ii, p. 315. 

The supremacy of the clerical orders is one of the most re- 
markable peculiarities in the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and is closely connected with the antiquated purposes of 
the colleges, when their founders expected that prayers would 
be for ever repeated for the welfare of their souls, and that the 
extension of the Roman Catholic Church would be the result 
of their enormous benefactions. 

It must also be remembered that at an earlier period, previous 
to the foundation of either universities or colleges, the clergy 
had occupied a pre-eminent position among the uncultivated 
barbarians who had settled in the dismembered provinces of the 
Roman Empire, during the first ages after their conversion to 
Christianity ; that the clergy alone were in the darker ages 
capable of communicating any portion of Roman learning and 
refinement, which were brought in by the missionaries from 
Italy, and were handed down by them to their successors. 

Learning had not been regarded as one of the qualifications of a 
freeman by the Franks and Saxons, and other Germanic tribes, and 
for a long period it was of no use to any one who was not intended 
for the ecclesiastical profession. Bishops and priests were the 
only teachers, and we find them opening schvols in different 

arts of our island; as Theodore at Canterbury, Aldhelm at 

falmsbury, and Benedict Biscop at Wearmouth. In progress 
of time, as monastic establishments became multiplied, the num- 
ber of monastic schools naturally increased, but still the scholars 
were generally educated for the church; and 7 far the larger 
portion of the instruction they received consisted in the practice 
of religious ceremonies and discipline, to which they were de- 
voted from their entrance. The first movement towards the 
diffusion of secular learning came from Italy and the south, and 
was exhibited in the establishment of schools without the monas- 
teries, under such men as Gerbert and Lanfranc. But even 
these were constantly being dragged towards the Church, which 
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looked with jealousy at any attempt to take education out of its 
hands. Gerbert, although he rose eventually to the Papal chair, 
was afterwards stigmatized as a magician, and Lanfranc ex- 
changed his secular school at Avranches for a monastic school at 
Bec. The march of intellect had, however, commenced, and 
learning began to be coveted on its own account, so that those who 
possessed it found that it was a marketable commodity, and that 
they might derive advantage from communicating it freely in ex- 
change for money. A distinguished scholar had only to give 
notice of his intention of teaching publicly in some town, like 
Tours, or Orleans, or Rouen, and he was immediately surrounded 
by youths of good families, who thirsted after knowledge, and by 
exacting but a small contribution from each he was enabled to 
live in a certain degree of opulence, and to devote the rest of his 
time to his own love of study. Such schools had become 
tolerably numerous in France towards the end of the eleventh 
and the beginning of the twelfth centuries, and we find them in 
England in the twelfth century. There was one at Winchester, 
another at Lincoln, and others at Oxford and at Cambridge. 
We have a traditionary account of the origin of the schools in the 
latter place, which (although found in a spurious book, the pre- 
ose continuation of Ingulf by Peter of Blois) is rendered 
probable by various circumstances. Goisfred, Abbot of Croyland 
(1109-1124), who had studied at Orleans, sent four learned 
monks of his house to teach at Cambridge, probably with the 
object of gaining money for the use of the abbey; and there 
they began by hiring a barn for a school, and were almost im- 
mediately surrounded by a multitude of scholars. 

In the age of which we are now speaking, institutions like these 
could not exist without the immediate protection of the Church, 
or of the secular power; and although they do not appear to 
have had in themselves an ecclesiastical character, the teachers 
being most commonly ecclesiastics, there can be little doubt to 
which of these jurisdictions they would refer themselves. The 
Church was, in fact, likely to afford them a surer protection at that 
time than the Crown. At Winchester the schools acknowledged the 
jurisdiction of the Spiritual Chancellor of the diocese; and at Cam- 
bridge they appear to have been under that ofthe Archdeacon of Ely. 

It appears most probable that Oxford and Cambridge retained 
their original character of schools during the greater part of the 
twelfth century. The exact period sad manner in which they 
became incorporated bodies is not known; but when that event 
took place, the students and teachers must already have become 
extremely numerous, and the very fact and form of incorporation 
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appears to us a decisive proof of their independence of the Church. 
It shows that no efficient jurisdiction had been exerted over them 
from without, and that they exercised an independence with re- 
gard to other bodies and powers, which required a legal acknow- 
ledgment that they were their own masters and defenders. Other- 
wise, the act of incorporation by the Crown would have been a 
violent tearing of themselves from the ecclesiastical body. By 
it the Universities obtained jurisdictive rights, not only inde- 
pendent of, but frequently clashing with, those of the Church 
and of the ecclesiastical officers, and the claims of the latter in 
particular cases led to frequent and serious disputes. ‘The cor- 
porate rights given to the Universities were all such as at that 
time a body rising of itself into existence, independent of the 
acknowledged or defined jurisdiction of any other body, would 
require; and they would hardly have been necessary in an 
ecclesiastical foundation. In the first place, such a body of 
strangers would be an object of jealousy to the townsmen, and, 
in the disturbances which must naturally arise out of internal 
faction or outward griefs, the town authorities would seldom act 
with impartiality ; in such cases the Church claimed the right 
of judging its own members, but it appears to have put in no 
such claim over the persons of the scholars who were brought 
before secular courts, until it was found necessary to give the 
University the right of administering justice within its own body. 
One of the first evils the scholars would have to encounter arose 
naturally out of the monopolies of the trade guilds, to counteract 
which it was necessary to give the University the right of taxing 
the price of lodgings and provisions. ‘This put a check on two 
means of oppression, which, during the middle ages, the trades- 
men of corporated towns exercised to a fearful extent ; and it natu- 
rally placed the two bodies in direct hostility, which has continued 
down to a very recent period, if not to the present day. 

The En lish Universities rose to their highest degree of pros- 
perity in the thirteenth century, which Professor Huber calls 
their middle age. 

“There is no question that, during this middle age, the English 
Universities were distinguished far more than ever afterwards, by 
energy and variety of intellect. Later times cannot produce a concen- 
tration of men eminent in all the learning and science of the age, 
such as Oxford and Cambridge then poured forth, mightily in- 
fluencing the intellectual development of all western Christendom.” 


This extraordinary development was perfectly indepen- 
dent of, nay, contrary to, the then existing Church 
system. Knowledge was communicated freely and largely; 
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no religious tests were exacted as a qualification for 
learning ; and the Universities became the centre, not only of 
freedom of religious opinion, but of notions of political liberty, 
far beyond the general sentiments of the age, in support of 
which they set equally at defiance the Court at home and the 
Pope abroad. From them emanated, in no small degree, the 
popular doctrines of the party which conquered at Lewes and 
was defeated at Evesham, and to which we owe the first establish- 
ment of a free parliament, and therefore the foundation of our 
present constitution. 

The Romish Church had long looked upon this intellectual 
development with suspicion and dislike, and only waited for an 
opportunity of checking it. The struggle began in France, by 
means of the monkish orders (who have been aptly termed the 
soldiers of the Papacy), and in spite of the firm resistance of the 
University of Paris, under William de St Amour, it ended in the 
defeat (we might almost say the destruction) of the University, 
by the introduction of the monks and the final triumph of the 
faculty of theology over all the other sciences. This contest 
produced a great commotion in France, and soon reached 
England; but, although we find some traces of it in the history 
of our Universities, the monks were unable here to make suffi- 
cient head against their powerful antagonists, and were obliged 
to look forward to a more favourable posture of affairs. 

The Church eventually triumphed in England bya totally differ- 
ent process—the foundation of colleges. It was in the latter half of 
the thirteenth century, after the close of the great baronial war, 
that Walter de Merton and Hugh de Balsham founded Merton 
College in Oxford, and Peterhouse in Cambridge. These col- 
leges, which originated in pious charity, were in form and prin- 
ciple nothing more than secular monasteries; the mode of life 
within their walls, the laws by which they were governed, were 
all modelled upon those of the monks. During the fourteenth 
century these colleges became numerous. ‘Their more imme- 
diate effect was to diminish the number of free students, until at 
length, as at the present day, no one who had not been received 
into acollege could be matriculated into the University. Co-ex- 
istent with this movement, if we look at the literature of our 
country, we find a continued debasement of intelligence, until 
all learning was swallowed up in a heavy system of scholastic 
theology. The monks had, in the meantime, obtained admission 
into the university under certain restrictions; and it is curious 
to trace the jealousy between them and the scholastic body down 
to a late date. They seem to have been so constantly in the 
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habit of breaking their oath to the University, under the old 
Popish pretext, that their previous duties to the ecclesiastical 
body rendered void all duties subsequently contracted with 
another body, that it became necessary to enact a distinct law to 
combat this evil, which stands as follows in the ancient laws of 
the University. 

“That monks about to take a degree shall bring letters of sub- 
mission. 

“That no monks, under pretext of obedience to the rules of their 
monastery, and of licence not having been expressly obtained from 
their superiors, or given to the University, may be able henceforth, 
by feigned pretexts, to refuse to adhere to the true effect of their 
oath, we, by consent of the regent and non-regent masters, have, 
after careful deliberation, enacted, that no monk shall henceforth be 
admitted to incept or annually resume in any faculty in this Univer- 
sity, unless he have first obtained from his superior, having sufficient 
power in this respect, dimissory letters, for the taking and pledging 
suitable and usual oaths to be effectvally observed, and have deli- 
vered these letters to the said University; and they shail remain in 
the keeping of the said University.” 

Although the Universities were now becoming every day 
more decidedly ecclesiastical in their character, they continued 
to hold so great a degree of liberty of opinion, that, late in the 
fourteenth century, the doctrines of Wycliffe would probably have 
gained the upper hand at Oxford, had they not been suddenly 
suppressed by an outward and higher power. T'rom the period 
of this interference the Universities became far more debased 
than before; and, as much as they had been in advance of the 
general intelligence of the age in the thirteenth century, so much 
they were behind it in the fifteenth. Many colleges were 
founded during this period, but their avowed object (as in the 
case of King’s College, Cambridge, and New College, Oxford), 
was to educate and support men bound by their oath to combat 
the doctrines of Wycliffe and other heretics. We quote Pro- 
fessor Huber’s observations on this subject :— 

“ It is indeed remarkable, that toward the end of the fourteenth 
century Wykliffe and his followers had almost gained the upper hand 
at Oxford: and the only knowledge which his school valued was of 
the positive kind. At a later period, even the study of Greek ex- 
posed a man to the suspicion of Wykliffite heresy. Nor is this 
wonderful: for the classical studies of Oxford in those ages were 
pursued in a totally different spirit from those of Italy. It was not 
for the admiration of beauty and indulgence of taste, but for a cul- 
tivation of solid knowledge and judgment, that the embryo-puritan 
of Oxtord read the works of antiquity, unknowingly preparing ma- 
terials for the great reformationary movements which were to follow. 
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“* One might have expected that this great battle should be fought 
out at the Universities, and that the emergency would have called 
out the most brilliant talents on both sides. It might have been so, 
had not the higher powers from without, both temporal and spiritual, 
on each successive crisis crushed the adverse party in the Selene. 
sities; thus entailing intellectual imbecility on the other side like- 
wise, when a battle essentially intellectual and spiritual was never 
allowed to be fairly fought out. This has ever been the effect every- 
where, but especially at the English Universities; and it explains the 
extreme langour and torpor which prevailed in them at that time. 

“The victorious Catholic party might indeed have found room for 
excellent exercise of the intellectual faculties upon the materials of 
the new knowledge, within the limits of their orthodoxy ; but it had 
become a suspected field of inquiry, in which they were neither 
willing nor able to walk. Almost a century passed after the sup- 
pression of the Wykliffite outburst, before classical studies were 
adopted in England: and during this whole period, the Universities 
took no such prominent part in the great ecclesiastical questions, as 
might have been expected from their ancient reputation. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the University of Oxford had 
reared and sent forth sons, who attracted European regard: but in 
the great Councils of the Church of the fifteenth century, she was no- 
where to be found. The powerful, well-judged, and urgent appeals 
made by her to her sister of Paris, met with a tardy, lame, and un- 
certain co-operation. I may here quote the opinion of an Oxford 
contemporary, brought forward by Wood himself (who in his inno- 
cence is led astray by certain flowers of rhetoric, to believe great 
things of his beloved Oxford) :—‘ The University of Paris,’ it says, 
‘for three years past has laboured to find a remedy for this poisonous 
disease of schism; but in her labours she has borne all alone the 
burden and heat of the day. Well might she complain of her sister 
(our Mother), to the King of England, saying, “Speak unto my 
sister, that she labour with me,” &c., &c. Let it not be said to our 
shame and reproach, how long will ye hold your peace!’ Though, 
in the schism of the Antipopes, the English Universities acknow- 
ledged a different Pope from the Gallican Universities, this need 
not have hindered Oxford from proving herself worthy of her past 
renown. Much rather ; the long wars with France had broken her 
connexion with Paris, and had tended to isolate the English schools, 
so that they entered little into European life: and this doubtless 
helped to degrade them as seats of learning. Yet, the isolation 
was not complete; and probably this cause was less powerfully in- 
jurious, than the crushing of the rising intellect of the age, in the 
party of Wykliffe. The real inferiority of the University of Oxford 
after that event is so plain, that no impartial person will allow him- 
self to be deceived by panegyrics, in bad taste and exaggera- 
tion, passed upon her by her fondly-admiring sons.” 


Passing over this period of intellectual darkness, we still find 
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the Universities, at the eve of the Reformation, possessing so 
much of their original freedom and independence of the Chureh, 
that Cambridge became distinguished by its bias for the new 
learning, and by the reforming principles of many of its mem- 
bers, such as Ridley and Latimer. A still more remarkable 
proof of this independence is found in the manner in which the 
King took the opinions of the Universities, against the secular 
power of the Church of Rome. ‘The colleges were at this time 
so far looked upon as monastic in spirit, that they were included 
in the visitation of the monasteries, and only escaped their fate 
by the merit of their submissiveness to the royal will, and by 
the influence of some powerful friends of learning. The college 
estates were actually surveyed by the King’s commissioners. 
The result, however, of these proceedings was to place the Uni- 
versities in a singularly anomalous position. It might naturally 
have been expected that in this great revolution of society the 
whole university and college system would have been revised, 
and rendered agreeable to the new exigencies of the age; instead 
of which, everything was left in the state in which it had been 
found. The Universities continued to exercise privileges, and be 
governed by laws, which had been chiefly given in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, although they scarcely retained a single 
trace of the character they then possessed. In the colleges, which 
was still worse, fellows who were necessarily Protestants went 
on taking oaths to bodies of statutes a great portion of which 
they were compelled every day to infringe or neglect, because it 
consisted in Popish observances. ‘The necessity of some altera- 
tion must have been evident; and, under Edward VI, the Uni- 
versities were more systematically visited, and well-digested 
codes of new University statutes were substituted for the confused 
mass of ancient laws produced at different periods under so many 
varying circumstances; the colleges, however, being still left in 
their ancient state. One of the first acts of Queen Mary was to 
destroy all that had been done in the reign of her predecessor, 
by restoring the ancient laws and observances. In 1557, after a 
rigorous visitation of the Universities, under the direction of 
Cardinal Pole, with the object of purging them of all remains of 
the late Reformation, new statutes were given, the most remark- 
able characteristic of which was that they deprived the University 
of the last remnant of its old liberty, that of freely electing the 
chancellor, with the view, of course, of repressing freedom of 
opinion. Professor Huber, whose prejudices are in general much 
more in favour of Catholic re-action than of Protestant reform, 
observes :-— 


“That poverty might not thwart these measures, and especially 
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might not hinder the regaining of the public Lecture-rooms; the 
Queen bestowed on the Universities many estates which had been 
ecclesiastical, and many Church benetices. Of good teachers there 
could have been no lack among the Catholics of England; and be- 
sides, foreigners were invited over, such as the Spanish Dominicans, 
Soto and Villa arcia. The Star Chamber established with a high 
hand the privileges of the University against the Town. But with 
all these advente es, the state of things continued to be upon the 
whole as lamentable as in the previous period. The number of Doc- 
tor’s Degrees in the six years of this reign were, in Divinity three, 
in Laws eleven, in Medicine six; while the Masters of Arts in each 
year varied from fifteen to twenty-seven. 

“The cause of the failure is easy to discover. The Universities 
had everything except the most necessary element of all—FreEEDoM ; 
which, by the immutable laws of nature, is always an indispensable 
condition of real and permanent prosperity in the higher intellectual 
cultivation and its organs. In vain has brute force at every time 
sought, for the sake of some political aim, to thwart this law of 
nature: those shadowy beings, scientific officers and corporations, 
can never become a substitute for the genuine and wholesome energy 
of life. If we can do without this energy, it were better not to lose 
time and trouble in expensive experiments for infusing a galvanic ex- 
istence. But if the true and natural life be needed, then let its pre- 
requisite be granted,— Mental Freedom.” 


The Universities began immediately to revive when the Ed- 
wardean statutes were again put in force at the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth, and, under the favour of that princess, they 
soon exhibited signs of the spirit which had characterized them 
at an earlier period. After speaking of the frequent visits of 
the Queen to Oxford and Cambridge, Professor Huber goes on 
to say :-— 

‘* By these royal visits, the Universities were as it were ennobled, 
and authorized to appear at Court. A University education or resi- 
dence became thenceforward a mark of agentleman. The Academic 
Degree was upon this occasion given to a great number of distin- 
guished men; and its attainment was shortly, by special statutes, 
rendered as easy as possible to the nobility, Ever since, it has re- 
mained an ornament and a recommendation in the best society. The 
Universities soon became once more points of union between the 
youths of the aristocracy and their dependents; and the external 
welfare and lustre of the academic life must have been much height- 
ened by such an accession. The pecuniary advantages which at the 
same time accrued to the University and College Corporations, as 
well as to their individual members, and to a great part of the Town 
population, were certainly not to be despised. The deeper import- 
ance of the change however lay herein; that the Universities were 
drawn out of their semi-ecclesiastical position, and became again 
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more nearly connected with the general life of the nation. It is true 
that the individuals who were as it were the fixed kernel of these 
corporations, were ecclesiastics; and in this sense the corporations 
themselves were looked on as at bottom spiritual; but this was in- 
terpreted according to the ideas of the times, and consequently was 
without a trace of ascetic renunciation of the world. About this 
kernel once more formed itself a fluctuating mass, in which the 
national blood began to circulate. Yet, in comparison with that of 
the thirteenth century, this had a very aristrocratic character.” 


At this period party feelings stepped in to disturb the peace of 
the Universities. The government of Elizabeth, for political 
reasons, fixed a limit somewhat arbitrarily to the reformation of 
the Church, which was certainly much short of the change con- 
templated by the reformers in Kdward’s reign; and the refugees 
who had returned after Mary’s death, brought back their old 
religious zeal, sharpened by their intercourse with the Calvinists 
abroad. Professor Huber is certainly wrong in stating that the 
Puritans at this time formed a minority in the Universities; the 
documents which remain, as well as the character of the transac- 
tions they record, tend to show that a decided majority of the 
members of the senate and other graduates, especially at Cam- 
bridge, were Puritans. In this University the struggle between 
the two parties was very violent during the whole of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and the High-Church party there, headed by Whitgift and 
others, perpetrated many acts of persecution and injustice, which 
Burghley himself was obliged at times to check. In the twelfth 
year of Elizabeth’s reign, the statutes of the University of Cam- 
bridge were again altered, and a new code was drawn up by 
Whitgift and his colleagues, the declared object of which was to 
repress the Puritanical party by placing the whole power of the 
University in the heads of colleges. This measure completed the 
destruction of the ancient system of the university, which became 
now virtually a mere body of colleges—a university of colleges 
instead of a university of scholars. It met with the most violent 
opposition within the University, and was far from producing the 
peace and tranquillity which were expected to result from it; 
nor had it the desired effect of checking the growth of Puritanism, 
which was now spreading rapidly throughout the nation, in- 
creasing in vigour with every new act of persecution it had to 
undergo. These statutes of the 12th Elizabeth are those by 
which the University of Cambridge is still governed. 

Under the weak imbecility of James the First the Universities 
became, to use the words of Professor Huber, “ playthings for his 
hours of idleness,” and their history during this reign presents a 
continued series of petty acts of tyrannical and injurious inter- 
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ference. It appears to have been in one of the hours to which 
Professor Huber alludes, that the King, in his hatred against the 
Puritans, hit upon the contrivance of a test which should not 
only exclude them from the Church, but prevent them from 
taking a degree at Cambridge, as the enactments of the Earl of 
Leicester had previously prevented students at Oxford even from 
matriculating without a doctrinal text. Professor Huber seems to 
consider the test a measure of wholesome reform; it was enforced 
at Cambridge by written “ directions” in the King’s own hand, 
of which the Bishop of Winchester, in his letter inclosing them 
to the Vice-Chancellor, observes somewhat quaintly, ‘I think 
you have no precedent that ever a king gave such directions.” 
At Cambridge, where the Puritanical party was very strong, 
these “directions” were received with decided repugnance ; and, 
singularly enough, their application appears by no means to 
have had the success which might have been expected. The 
Puritans continued powerful in the University until the final 
triumph of their party, when, in 1640, it was resolved by 
the House of Commons, “That the statute made about 
twenty-seven years since in the University of Cambridge, im- 
posing upon young scholars a subscription according to the 
thirty-sixth article of the canons made in the year 1603, is against 
the law and liberty of the subject, and ought not to be fixed 
upon any students or graduates whatsoever.” 

The present existence of their tests may be looked upon as 
having no direct or good authority ; having been introduced, as it 
appears, under cover of the royal instructions, dated the 6th of 
February, 1661, which ordered ‘ The directions and orders of our 
father and grandfather of blessed memory, which at any time were 
sent to our University of Cambridge, to S duly observed and put 
in execution;” although the previous declaration of Charles II, 
dated at Whitehall, October 25, 1660, contained an express 
clause, “That no persons in the Universities shall, for the want 
of such subscription, be hindered in the taking of their degrees.” 
It may well be doubted if such subscriptions were ever politic or 
useful; but it is certain that it gave the Universities a more 
decidedly ecclesiastical character than had distinguished them 
after the reformation, when the great patrons of University learn- 
ing were laymen, such as Cheke at Smith, although these in- 
stitutions were becoming every day more and more schools for 
the education of our gentry and nobles. On this subject we 
take a valedictory extract from our German writer :— 

‘*That the Universities have a political side of peculiar importance, 
has resulted mainly from the political station held by an English 
gentleman, And now we see what their task was: to retain within 
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themselves the two* great aristocratical parties, between which 
England was then divided, and foster both alike. Yet it cannot be 
overlooked, nor will it surprise any one, that they felt far closer 
affinity to the Tories than to the Whigs. The Alma Mater was well 
pleased to receive Whigs into her bosom, and return them to the 
world unconverted, provided that all the other conditions of a gen- 
tleman met in them: but her joy and her pride was always the race 
of Tories, and it is well known that her efforts to increase their 
numbers were not unsuccessful. In fact, we might sum up our con- 
siderations upon this subject, in the following terms :—The desire + 
and resolve of the English Universities is to form, at all events, 
gentlemen, only gentlemen, but most of all, Tory gentlemen. 

“ This once understood and admitted, the next question is as to 
the value of this product. But what standard are we to apply to it ? 
Regarding it from our own (German) point of view, we ask how a 
state could exist, whose greatest institutions for education produced 
nothing but these ‘gentlemen ;’ respectable persons perhaps, but, 
upon an average, knowing little more when they left the University 
than our German youth when they enter it. To this the English 
Universities were able to reply bes the spirit of old England) that 
the gentleman, as they educated him, was the indispensable founda- 
tion of every learned or practical education of value: without 
hampering and endangering their principal end and aim, that is to 
say, the formation of the ‘gentleman :’ that they were the less 
called upon so to do, as there were plenty of other opportunities for 
the gentleman they had formed, to perfect himself in any special 
province he wished: that they had promoted his future progress by 
the broad and rich foundation they had laid in his mind ; and to do 
more would be an unbecoming and useless ‘ meddling overmuch :’ 
that to compel professional studies would be an inadmissible re- 
striction of a gentleman’s freedom : that it was a pupil’s own affairs if 
afterwards he wished to be a lawyer, physician, or divine, as he 
alone had to expect from it honour orshame. Should it be replied, 
that their statutes were according to this, for the greater part illusory, 
it might be justly retorted that they would become still more illusory 
and more complicated, by attempting the innovation suggested.” 


This extract is sufficient in itself to show the peculiar views 
which characterise Professor Huber’s ‘ History of the English 
Universities.’ This book, as we have before observed, merited 
to be translated as being the first attempt at such a history, and 
because it will accustom people in general to look at the subject 
in a more comprehensive manner; and the corrective notes of 
Professor Newman, with the valuable supplementary matter 





* For even of the Whigs very few at that time were hindered by their 
political principles from taking the test-oaths in support of the Anglican 
Church. 

+ (Woollen und sollen.) 
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added to the original work by Mr James Heywood (at whose 
expense the book has been translated and printed) render more 
harmless any erroneous opinions or inaccurate information which 
it is our | to forgive in a stranger writing upon such a sub- 
ject. The history of the Universities presents a series of vicis- 
situdes: from age to age their character has been frequently 
and entirely changed, either by inward necessity or outward 
compulsion, to suit the altered spirit of the time. It is since the 
Revolution only that, virtually neglected by the government of 
the country, the opinion that the University system is obnoxious 
to change has arisen. At the present day the two great English 
Universities preserve hardly a single trace of similitude to their 
original form in the thirteenth century; yet they have been 
allowed to retain not only the institutes of monachism and of the 
Church of Rome in the domestic laws of many of the colleges, 
but the capricious innovations of more recent times in the Uni- 
versity government. Any sincere wish for reform from within 
has been shown at Cambridge alone; but the difficulty of an 
efficient spontaneous change has been made more apparent by the 
endeavours of that University, and it is now obvious that public 
attention must be roused to the subject, before those reforms 


which are required for the well-being of the nation can be fully 
accomplished. 


“It is the duty of the State,” observes Professor Newman, ‘‘ to 
secure, especially to all public men (whatever their religion), access 
to the best education which the age can afford ; otherwise the public 
interests will assuredly suffer. The Universities (he adds) exist for 
the good of the nation, not for the convenience of those who frequent 
them; and Parliament watches over them as trustee for this end, 
for the State to insist on the beneficial management. 

‘€ It would be better to throw into the sea all the College property, 
than allow it to do mischief to the Universities. The private persons, 
who (doing as they would with their own) charitably left money to 
be paid to poor clerks, under conditions imposed by themselves, did 
not intend to become, what they had no right to be, University 
legislators: and if ever the Crown and Parliament should be of 
opinion that the University system needs enlargement and improve- 
ment, it is absurd to reply, that this must not be done, because of 
the wills of such and such college founders. 

‘¢ The historical fact is, that the college fellows have stept into a place 
of University power never intended for them. To re-establish the 
University in absolute independence of the colleges would be legally 
just: but it would be rending the whole system to pieces ; a measure 
of violence which I hardly think any well-informed person could 
desire or approve. On the other hand, if the State leaves the 
colleges in possession of University power, this at once constitutes in 
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the State both a right and a duty to enforce such an alteration in 
the college statutes as will secure that the ablest and best men shall 
be in power over the Universities; and that no vexatious impedi- 
ments shall exist to their beneficial legislation, impartial administra- 
tion, extended utility, to the successful pursuit of all those sciences, 
which it is for the good of the nation to bees taught at the Universi- 
ties. If ever it should be proved, that the supremacy of the clerical 
order in the colleges thwarts these most necessary ends, then I 
think a clear case would be made out for the interference of Parlia- 
ment to abolish that supremacy.” 


Fears are reasonably entertained at the present day, that if the 
Universities should be left uncontrolled by the State, they may 
sink into the position of mere ecclesiastical schools, receiving lay 
students only as members of secondary importance, and strongly 
resisting any efforts to render the Colleges national schools of 
learning. ‘l’o improve the internal condition of the Universities, 
it has now become necessary to revert to the ancient constitutional 
measure of a royal Commission, endowed with full power to visit 
and reform the Colleges as well as the Universities. Year after 
year such a Commission will probably be contended for in Par- 
liament, and when granted, the most beneficial effects may be 
anticipated from the judicious exercise of its authority. 


W. 








Arr. VIT.—The Claims of Labour. An Essay onthe Duties of 
the Employers to the Employed. Pickering. 1844. 


HE author of this little volume is already favourably known 
to the public as a teacher of much practical and homely 
wisdom. His former work, ‘ Essays written in the Intervals of 
Business,’ is one of the very few didactic writings that ever 
fell under our notice, really calculated to do good. ‘Tt contained 
the well-weighed reflections of a man of some experience and of 
much meditation, on the mode of actually applying the acknow- 
ledged principles of morality and prudence to the occupations 
ee occurrences of daily life; and the effect which it was adapted 
to produce, and we believe really 4as produced in many instances, 
arose, we conceive, mainly from the circumstance that it was im- 
possible not to feel during the perusal that the moral attainments 
which it preached were of no romantic cast or difficult achieve- 
ment, but palpably and promptly within the reach of every ordi- 
narily-constituted mind. 
The present work is of the same general character, and will 
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sustain the author’s well-earned reputation. We can give it no 
higher praise than to say that it is eminently suggestive of prac- 
tical exertion. It is also modest and unpretending in a rare 
degree. It derives its chief value, as its author seems well 
aware, not from the novelty of its matter—for there is little in it 
that is not as old asthe Sermon on the Mount—but from the 
momentous interest of the subject, and the almost solemn earnest- 
ness of the writer. ‘Towards the conclusion, he says (p. 165) : 

‘<I do not assert that I have brought forward any specific, or 
even any new remedy of a partial nature, for the evils I have enu- 
merated. Indeed, I have not feared to reiterate hacknied truths. 
But you may be sure that, if you do not,find yourself recurring again 
and again to the most ordinary maxims, you do not draw your ob- 
servations from real life. Oh, if we could but begin by believing 
and acting upon some of the veriest commonplaces! But it is with 
pain and gricf that we come to understand our first copy-book sen- 
tences. As to the facts, too, on which I have grounded ty reason- 
ings, they are mostly well known, or might be so; for I have been 
content to follow other men’s steps, too glad if, by so doing, I might 
assist in wearing a pathway for the public mind.” 


This is true of the book, as well as sound in principle. The 
author of the ‘ Claims’ is an indigenous thinker, if we may be 
allowed the expression, but not an original one. His thoughts 
are not original, inasmuch as they have occurred to others, and 
been published by others,—but they are indigenous, inasmuch as 
he has not borrowed them, but has thought them out for him- 
self; and reflections which are the native growth of the mind 
are always valuable even when not original; something of novelty 
must belong to them as being the productions of a new soil. 

In the present social condition of England there is much that 
is very gloomy—very wretched—very shameful. But there is one 
bright feature in the perilous and melancholy spectacle; we are 
becoming conscious of the mischief and misery around us. We 
are still sitting in darkness, but the darkness has become visible. 
We have got as far on our course of amendment as a general 
acknowledgment that an immense amount of misery does exist, 
and ought to be removed. The great social evils which weigh 
down the mass of the community are no longer either ignored 
or acquiesced in. 

There is, indeed, very much in the condition of our 
country that calls for regret, self-reproach, and active efforts 
for amelioration. Let us contemplate the picture. We have 
possessions in every quarter of the globe. We rule over 
200,000,000 of people. We are beyond all rivalry the 
wealthiest nation in the world. The sea is covered with our 
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ships ; every nook and cranny of the earth teems with the pro- 
ducts of our industry ; our commercial enterprises are on a scale 
of magnitude and splendour, compared with which those of the 
Merchant Princes of Florence and of Venice were almost insig- 
nificant; facilities of all kinds are multiplied beyond example; 
letters are carried from Cornwall to Caithness for a penny; and 
we travel habitually at the speed of the swiftest race-horse. 
Then our mammal is a very marvel of magnificence and 
luxury; and the perfection of the social machinery, by which all 
the daily wants of its millions are noiselessly and unfailingly 
supplied, is an inexhaustible source of wonder and admiration. 
All imaginable contrivances for adding to the ease and enjoy- 
ment of life are multiplied and spread among the higher and 
middle classes; while, to crown the whole, the industrial estab- 
lishments of our towns, and the domestic establishments of our 
noble proprietors in the country, are on a scale of unequalled 
grandeur. 

If we turn to less material tokens of extreme civilization, the 
picture is almost as gorgeous and gay. Not only have we vast, 
venerable, and costly establishments for the fostering of litera- 
ture and science, but we have science made easy, and literature 
made cheap. Books, almost to any extent and of any kind, are 
within the reach of even the poorest who can read ; and through 
the medium of our daily press, all the sayings and doings in the 
great centre of our national life are known to the inhabitants 
of Yorkshire almost as soon as to those of Islington or Hamp- 
stead. The compulsory provision for the poor, for religion, and 
for public education, amounts to 15,000,000/. a year, and our 
voluntary contributions to similar purposes would probably reach 
5,000,000/. more, for our charitable institutions and associations 
are literally numberless; and 20,000 pulpits are understood to 
be constantly occupied in proclaiming throughout the length and 
breadth of the land the duties of man to man. 

Such is the external aspect of the great machine of social 
life; but when we turn to examine the interior clock-work, we 
find the living wheels of which it is composed grievously neg- 
lected and deranged. To drop metaphor—side by side with 
the luxury and splenduee of the few is the squalor and destitu- 


tion of the many ;—side by side with the wasteful grandeur of 
the great is the es hunger of the poor. The shining and 


dazzling magnificence of our metropolis covers—but can no 

longer conceal—abysses of wretchedness and sin, which appear 

even more appalling through the measured culdness of the offi- 

cial language in which they are laid bare. ‘The beautiful man- 

sion of the country nobleman—with its airy terraces, its spread- 
Vore XLIII. No. IL Hu 
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ing lawns, its antlered deer, its avenues of ancestral trees—is set 
in a gloomy framework of huts and hovels, wherein want and 
disease—childish hunger and maternal anguish—lie moaning 
through the day, and whence the poacher and the rick-burner 
issue stealthily at the dead of night, And in the recesses of 
those towns where our vastest commercial and manufacturing 
operations are carried on, may be discovered an amount of dis- 
ease and destitution, the continuance of which casts, to say the 
least, a deep stain on the civilization of a great country, and a 
heavy responsibility on those who call themselves its statesmen. 

It would be idle to adduce long extracts from official inquiries 
to prove the accuracy of the picture we have drawn. ‘Thanks to 
these inquiries, the facts are now tolerably notorious, and more 
extracts would give a very imperfect representation of the case. 
But sure we are that no one acquainted with the lowest classes 
of our countrymen, or who has read the accounts recently pub- 
lished by authority of their condition, will accuse us of having 
added one exaggerated expression, or one touch of undue colour- 
ing, to the delineation. 

Indeed, the simultaneous philanthropic efforts—blind and 
blundering as they are—which are now making in so many 
quarters, serve to show that the existence of extensive and severe 
distress among the people, is generally known and avowed ; and 
also to manifest the general feeling that, in a country like Eng- 
land, such a thing as inability to procure a sufficiency of the ne- 
cessaries of life—such a thing as actual want (except when volun- 
tarily and culpably incurred), ought not to be. We all feel, in 
a word, that where so many are in possession of superfluous 
wealth, the existence of vast numbers who are actually destitute 
of food and clothing, is an inadmissible anomaly. ‘The writer 
before us says (p. 4):— 


“It may be that our ancestors endured, it may be that many 
savage tribes still endure, far more privation than is to be found in 
the sufferings of our lowest class. But the mind refuses to consider 
the two states as analogous, and insists upon thinking that the state 
of physical and ment degradation, often found among our working 
classes, with the arabesque of splendour and luxury which surrounds 
it, is a more shocking thing to contemplate than a pressing scarcity 
of provisions, endured by a wandering horde of savage men sunk in 
equal barbarism. But when we follow men home, who have been 
co-operating with other civilized men in continuous labour through- 
out the livelong day, we should not, without experience, expect to 
find their homes dreary, comfortless, deformed with filth, such 
homes as poverty alone could not make. Still less, when we gaze 
upon some pleasant-looking village, fair enough in outward seeming 
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for poet’s song to celebrate, should we expect to find scarcity of 
fuel, scantiness of food, prevalence of fever, the healthy huddled 
together with the sick, decency outraged, and self-respect all gone. 
And yet such sights, both in town and country, if not of habitual oc- 
currence, are at any rate sadly too numerous for us to pass them by 
as rare and exceptionable cases.” 


Combined, however, with a prevalent and growing conviction 
that much amendment is called for in the condition of the masses, 
in the relation between rich and poor, between employers and 
employed, between capital and labour in short ;—is a lamentable 
want of diligent and sober thinking, as to the source of existing 
evils, and the direction in which the amendment should be 
sought. The benevolent have trusted to the guidance of their 
kindly impulses; and the public mind has followed the guidance 
of the benevolent, instead of taking counsel of the wise. Hence 
the one pervading blunder which has vitiated nearly all their 
schemes. Charity,—in various forms, in one or other of its mul- 
tiplied disguises,—seems to be the only panacea which occurs to 
the Great ; especially the well-meaning Great of our metropolis. 
One party advocates a more liberal poor law; another, shorter 
hours of labour to be enforced by law. In the view of some, 
allotments are the one thing needful; while Young England 
suggests alms-giving in the magnificent and haughty style of 
the feudal ages ; and Lord Ashley commits his latest solecism, in 
getting up a society for the protection of Distressed Needle- 
women. The same vulgar, shallow, aristocratic error runs 
through all. Every one thinks of relieving, no one of removing, 
the mischief. ‘The prevailing idea evidently is (as indeed it na- 
turally will be among men so unknowing and so lofty as our 
great philanthropists), to give benefits to an inferior, not to do 
justice to a fellow man. ‘There is something essentially pauper- 
ising in all theirconceptions. It pervades alike the factory and 
mining legislation of Lord Ashley; the “cricketing” con- 
descension of Lord John Manners, and the insulting rewards and 
prizes offered by ostentatious landlords to the hampered farmers 
and the starving peasantry. We are weary of this cuckoo-cry— 
always charity, never justice ;—always the open purse, never the 
equal measure. 

It is high time that some inquiry should be made as to the 
principles on which our efforts to correct acknowledged social 
anomalies ought to proceed, in order that so much real and active 
benevolence as distinguishes our country may not be thrown 
away, or worse, through misdirection. In this the author of 
the ‘Claims’ does not afford us much assistance. He has looked 
at his subject rather as a moral preacher, than as a scientific 
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thinker. He has done much to excite, but not much to direct 
or sympathize effort. He shows clearly enough what each man 
should do to ameliorate the condition of those immediately 
around him, and in contact with him—but he throws little light 
on what the nation or the government should do to rectify those 
more grievous and radical disorders in the body politic, which 
lie far beyond the reach of isolated individual exertion. We 
notice especially two defects in his work. He does not distin- 
guish between the Poor and the Destitute. And he confounds 
the claims which man has upon his fellow-man, and neighbour 
upon neighbour, with those which belong especially to the rela- 
tion between the employed and his employer. 

The first distinction it is most essential to bear constantly in 
mind, in order to a right understanding of this subject. The 
Poor and the Destitute, the employed and the unemployed, as 
we may more correctly define them, come under quite different 
categories, and require to be dealt with in a very different 
manner. Except in the case of a large portion of the agricultu- 
ral labourers, who may almost be classed among the destitute, the 
employed—that is, the regularly employed—the artisans—have 
their condition very much in their own power; they can gene- 
rally take care of themselves, and a large proportion of the evils 
they complain of arises from their attempts to take too good 
care—too selfish care, of themselves. Their requirements are 
mental and moral improvement—more good sense, prudence, 
and self-control.* But with the unemployed—the casually em- 
ployed, those whose disproportionate numbers enable their em- 
ployers to restrict them to wages insufficient to support life ; 





® Much has been felt and said on the subject of the small and crowded 
dwellings of the peasantry, and of the insufficient accommodation for the 
separation of the sexes, and the evils which result therefrom. (See ‘ Official 
Report on the Condition of Women and Children employed in Agriculture,’ 
and also the ‘ Letters of Mr Sidney Godolphin Osborne.’) No doubt can arise 
in the mind of any one that the smallness and poverty of their houses is a 
matter to be regretted and amended. But it is not here that the real mis- 
chief lies. Any one who has been in the wilder districts of the Auvergne, 
or who has read Mrs Claver’s clever account of * forest life,” will find in 
the backwoods of Canada and Michigan many settlers’ log-houses as 
crowded and as close, and many where both sexes are obliged to occupy the 
same bed-room ; andthe above-mentioned lady gives an account of more than 
one night which she herself passed in such circumstances. Yet here no ill 
consequences arise, and the inconvenience of such things seems scarcely to 
be felt. ‘The real evil among too many of our poor is less the want of better 
divided or more spacious houses, than the want of that good sense, that 
right feeling, and those invaluable habits of thriftiness and management, 
which can keep the poorest dwellings clean and airy, and the narrowest 
accommodation decent. 
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with whole parishes of our peasantry, and with those thousands 
of undenominated wretches, who form the really miserable, re- 
proachful, dangerous classes of our town population—the case is 
far otherwise. These have claims, large and undeniable ; their 
claims, however, are not against their employers, but against 
those who, knowingly or unknowingly, stand between them and 
full and constant employment; against those who have suffered 
them to remain for generations unrescued and unrelieved; 
against the Government for neglect ; against the Church for en- 
forced or permitted ignorance ; against the laws, the institutions, 
and the ruling classes, of their country, for selfish or thoughtless 
oppression. ‘The true claim of the Seitatnens labourer is not 
against the struggling and impoverished farmer, on the ground 
of partial employment or inadequate remuneration; the true 
claim of the weeping, blinded, and emaciated sempstress is not 
against Moses and his fellow slopsellers, for the pitiful payment 
of twopence-halfpenny a shirt; but in both cases, and in all 
similar cases, the claim must be urged against those causes, or 
those classes, whatever they may be, that are responsible for a 
state of things, which leaves to the wretched peasant or needle- 
woman, no less deplorable alternative. These are evils far too 


wide and deep for the wand of charity to reach, and were it not 
so, still charity would not be the fitting remedy. Charity at 
best can only repair and palliate effects ; justice only can reach 
and eradicate the cause.* 


* We beg to call attention to the following admirable remarks on the 
“Society for the Protection of Distressed Needlewomen,” which appeared in 
the ‘Economist’ on the occasion of their annual meeting last December. 


“ The Society has been worked now nearly for a year, and is at present put 
forth with much pretension as a panacea for a known and felt great evil, and ex- 
hibiting on its front the names of exalted personages as patrons and patronesses of 
it. Let us see what it has done and can do. We cannot afford space to narrate 
all the rules and regulations of the Society, but the principal seem these :— 


“#1, To find work for as many of the ployed as possible, and to ensure to them a fair re- 
muneration for their labour. 

«« «2. During the dull seasons of the year, at what is called ‘the slack time,’ to keep the work- 
people employed, materials will be made up expressly for distribution to the deserving poor, con- 
sisting of women’s and children’s clothes ; and all subscribers can receive goods to the amount of 
their subscriptions, for their own distribution. 

« «3, The amount of each person’s earnings not to exceed nine shillings per week; that no mid- 
dlewomen be employed,—thus serving two parties at the same time, viz. the needlewomen so em- 
ployed, and the destitute poor, who, from the hands of the humane, receive comforts of clothing 
8o desirable. 

«« «4, That the donations be added to the funds, for the purpose of affording prompt assistance, 
in cases of sickness and distress, to any of the females employed by this society; and that the 
secretary be empowered, acting on his own discretion, to afford immediate relief to such individuals 
when the circumstances require it, subject to his laying before the committee, on each Friday, an 
account of all such cases. That two ladies of the committee be appointed to visit the parties in 
distress, and still farther assist them out of the funds of the institution, to such an extent as they 
may deem expedient.’ 


“In this way ‘975 females of good character have been recommended by the 
institution since it was established, independently of those to whom work has been 
furnished. This number, however, is only about one-third of the applications that 
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We have said that we think the author of the work we are re- 
viewing, frequently confounds the duties which every man owes 
to all with whom he comes in contact, with those which arise 
out of the relation between the employer and the empioyed ; 
and assigns to the former many which belong to him no doubt, 
but which belong to him in common with every neighbour and 
every Christian, and which belong to him more especially in his 
capacity of member of the richer and the ruling classes. We 
shall endeavour to discriminate a little between these two sets of 
duties, for it appears to us of the very last importance, that, in 
the new relations between capital and iio which have arisen 
from the advance of manufacturing industry, the collection of 
the artisan population into great foci, and the system of 
working in large organized bodies under one head; the reciprocal 
claims of the two parties, and the principles which ought to 
regulate their mutual intercourse, should be fully understood. 
Every one will feel that at present this relation is not established 
on a sound basis, and does not work in a satisfactory manner. 

It is impossible it should do so. We are now encountering 
the difficulties of a transition state, in which former rules and 





have been made to the institution by respectable and unemployed females.’ We 
are not told how the other two-thirds, dismissed, are faring ; we suppose Alderman 
Farebrother and his friends do not know; we shall tell them—the operations of 
their society have made the condition of these two-thirds more distressed and more degraded 
than ever. That such must have been and is the fact, isa thing as capable of proof 
as that two and two make four. For the 975 whom they have served, by their own 
showing they have sent 1,950 away to struggle against competitors no longer on a 
footing of equality with them—sent them away still doomed ‘to make shirts at 
2Qhd. to (seldom exceeding) Is,’ and that still subject to the much-begrudged 
commission of ‘the middlewoman,’—nay, doomed to make them for less, for if that 
was the market price of the labour when this society began its operations, every 
additional shirt that they have thrown into the market, without extending the 
field of labour or the natural demand for the article, has lessened its marketable 
value, and of course the price that can or will be paid, in the world at large, for 
making it. Now, among all the patrons and patronesses of this society, whose 
names we see paraded in the papers, we do not notice that of one who has ever 
proposed, in any tangible shape or way whatever, to extend the field of labour, 
and by consequence to increase its price in the only way that it can be increased, 
without harming one party in benefiting another. These patrons and patronesses 
are high in rank—some of them very high, and we dare say they have read many 
books; if they have not, at all events they ought; and yet we notice there are 
hinds’ wives in Wiltshire who could teach them some grave and weighty truths 
which they do not know. With a limited sphere of labour, to whatever extent 
the price of the labour of some (favoured individuals) is paid for above its market 
value, to that extent must the labour of all the rest (nct favoured) be depreciated 
in value in the same market ; and if this society of Lord Ashley’s and of Mr Alder- 
man Farebrother’s, with all its machinery of patrons and patronesses, numerous 
subscribers, honorary secretaries, and visiting ladies, can only so favour 975, and 
so wrong 1,950 needlewomen, they will have more difficulty in proving that they 
are doing any good than a camel would have in passing through the eye of one of 
their needles, They are doing harm, and though they do not see so in their own 
case, it is astonishing how realily they see the same thing in cases precisely simi- 
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ties are loosened, and the new ones fitted to our changed condi- 
tion are as yet unformed, or imperfectly recognised. Now 
there are three several positions in which capital and labour may 
relatively stand; the position of slavery, of feudal vassalage, 
and of free and simple bargain; the servile, the feudal, and the 
equal: and it is from not bearing in mind the distinction between 
them that our notions as to rights and duties are so misty and 
fluctuating. In the first of these relative positions, which is 
both the earliest and the simplest, perfect subjection is repaid by 
complete protection and subsistence ; the master exacts from his 
slave all the duties of implicit obedience, and in return incurs 
towards him all the obligations consequent upon absolute power. 
In the second,—the position of vassalage—imperfect submission 
and occasional services are recompensed by partial protection, 
and aids in the procuring of a sustenance. In return for living 
on the land of his feudal superior, and under the shadow of his 
power, the vassal performs certain stipulated services without 
reward, and renders the willing homage of gratitude and rever- 
ence. In the third relation, that of bargain or mutual arrange- 
ment, simple service is balanced against simple payment. ‘The 








lar. Lord Ashley thinks he may have ‘an establishment’ of his own for doing 
needlework, and paying for it partly by charitable subscriptions; but he will not 
allow workhouses and charity schools the same privilege. * Work,’ said -his lord- 
ship, on Monday, 

** * Work was taken in at those places to a very great extent, to be performed by parties who were 
maintained at the public expense. These persons often made shirts at 1d., and even sometimes at 
one halfpenny a piece, and thus the public fund raised to relieve the poor was brought into competition 
with these wretched sempstresses, who were struggling to support themselves and their children.’ 

* And thus funds raised by Lord Ashley to relieve 975 ‘ are brought into com- 
petition with these wretched sempstresses’—1,950 of them, at least, turned away 
from the doors of this society, whence they had gone, deluded into a hope of being 
bettered, but finding the fruits to be to them only a deepening of their misery and 
degradation. Do not let it be held out that, with increase of funds, the 1,950 will 
be served too. This Ashleyism, to be rightly carried out to its end, would con- 
vert the whole community into one huge charity society ;—and is this charity— 
this Ashleyan charity—so blessed a thing that people can thus desire its extension? 

“It cannot be too often repeated, or too much inculcated, that, by the laws of 
these realms—laws patronized by Lord Ashley and his friends, with all the earnest- 
ness, at least, that they patronized the needlewomen—there is among us a 
limited demand for labour and a circumscribed quantity of bread. While these arrange- 
ments last labour may be transferred from hand to hand, but charity so- 
cieties cannot make work profitable that the world does not need, nor give out 
bread from stones, Yet Lord Ashley, who comes up from Dorsetshire, where la- 
bourers with large families are living on seven shillings a week, and abuses Lon- 
don shopkeepers for not being able to give more than that to single women for 
their work, and goes down to Lancashire to take away two hours’ worth of labour 
from hands in manufactories whether they will or no, goes away to Parliament, 
where, and where only (along with 657 other. gentlemen), he wields a real power, 
and does what in him lies to make long hours of work and slender payment for it 
an absolute necessity for seven-eighths of the community, if they do not choose 
to starve and die at once, by limiting the demand for all their labour, and stinting 
the supply of all their bread.” 
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capitalist contracts to pay a certain sum in return for a certain 
work which the labourer contracts to perform. 

Now it is clear, that in this country we are passing from the 
second to the third of these relations. The oem is almost 
abandoned, but the third is not yet fully established and recog- 
nised. Among the great erent wore xd employers of labour, 
there is still some clinging to the feudal notions of bygone times, 
and among the great agricultural proprietors still more. ‘The 
same may be said, mutatis mutandis, of the labourers in their 
respective districts. In the case of both capitalists and labourers 
(and for clearness we shall now confine our attention to the case 
of manufacturing industry) they do not see clearly, or feel inva- 
riably, in which of the two previously mentioned relative positions 
they intend to stand. Each party borrows some of the claims of 
the preceding relation, but forgets the correlative obligations. 
The artisan conceives that he is entitled to claim from his master 
the forbearance, the kindness, the assistance in difficulty and 
distress, which belong to the feudal relation; but he forgets to 
pay the corresponding duties of consideration, confidence, and 
respect. On the other hand, the master is too apt to forget that 
in the eye of the law his servants are now his equal fellow 


citizens, and to exact from them, not = the work he pays them 


for, but that deference, respect, and implicit obedience, to which 
only beneficence, justice, and consideration on his part, can 
fairly entitle him. We are convinced that it is the neglect of 
these simple reflections that has given rise to so much of the 
uneasy and unkindly feeling which unhappily prevails too exten- 
sively between the capitalist and the artisan; which gives rise to 
the charges of ingratitude and unreasonableness on the one side, 
and of unfeeling selfishness on the other. The simple fact is, 
that the relative position of the two classes is now more that of 
simple bargain thanany other. We do not say it is desirable that 
it should be so, but it is fast becoming so, and everything tends to 
complete and consolidate this position; and it only requires to 
be fully understood that if one of the parties borrows anything 
from either of the previous conditions, the other must be held 
entitled to do the same. We cannot make society step back 
into feudalism, however modified ; and, whatever Young Eng- 
land may think, it would be as undesirable as it is impossible. 
The only matter for regret is that, owing to the want of states- 
manlike foresight, and adequate preparation, the third relation 
between capital and labour has come upon us before either capi- 
talists or labourers are quite fitted to meet it. 

“I do not wish, says our author, to assert a principle larger than 
the occasion demands ; and I am therefore unwilling to declare that 
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we cannot justly enter into a relation so meagre with our fellow 
creatures, as that of employing all their labour, and giving them 
nothing but money in return. There might, perhaps, be a state of 
society in which such a relation would not be culpable, a state in 
which the great mass of the employed were cultivated and considerate 
men ; and where the common interests of master and man were well 
understood. But we have not to deal with any such imaginary 
case.”—P. 36. 


This is true. But to this “ meagre relation” we are fast 
coming, greatly, though not wholiy, owing to the conduct of the 
working classes themselves; and our efforts should therefore be 
directed to render them so “ cultivated and considerate,” as to 
encounter that relation with as little mischief as may be. It is 
the opinion of M. de Tocqueville (and his remarks are fully 
borne out by the observation of others), that in America this re- 
sult has been already obtained. The whole of the fifth and sixth 
chapters of his fourth volume are well worth studying, in reference 
to this subject. We can only quote a few sentences. 


‘¢ In democracies at any moment a servant may become a master, 
and he aspires to rise to that condition ; the servant, therefore, is 
not a different man from the master. Why then has the former a 
right to command, and what compels the latter to obey ? the free and 
temporary consent of both their wills, Neither of them is by nature 
inferior to the other; they only become so for a time by covenant. 
Within the terms of this covenant, the one is a servant, the other a 
master ; beyond it they are two citizens of the commonwealth—two 
men. I beg the reader particularly to observe, that this is not only 
the notion which servants themselves entertain of their own condi- 
tion ; it is looked upon by masters in the same light; and the pre- 
cise limits of authority and obedience are as clearly settled in the 
mind of the one as in that of the other. The master holds the con- 
tract of service to be the only source of his power, and the servant 
regards it as the only cause of his obedience. They do not quarrel 
about their reciprocal situations, but each knows his own and keeps 
it. The servants appear to me to carry into service some of those 
manly habits which independence and equality engender. Having 
once selected a hard way of life, they do not seek to escape 
from it by indirect means; and they have sufficient respect 
for themselves not to refuse to their masters that obedience 
which they have promised. On their part, masters require 
nothing of their servants but the faithful and rigorous performance 
of the covenant; they do not ask for marks of respect, they do not 
claim their love or devoted attachment; it is enough that, as ser- 
vants, they are exact and honest. . . . But, whilst the transition 
from one social condition to another is going on, there is almost 
always a time when men’s minds fluctuate betmeen the aristocratic 
notion of subjection, and the democratic notion of obedience. Obe- 
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dience then loses its moral importance in the eyes of him who obeys ; 
he no longer considers it as a species of divine obligation, and he 
does not yet view it under its purely human aspect: it has to him no 
character of sanctity or of justice, and he submits to it as a degrading 
but profitable condition.”— Democracy in America, iv, c. 5. 


Let us now—putting aside for a moment the reciprocal claims 
of man upon man, of Christian upon Christian—and regarding the 
capitalist and the labourer simply in their mutual relation of two 
contracting parties—inquire briefly, what are the claims of 
Labour ? 

Labour has a right to claim justice, not charity—that is, it has 
a right to claim that, in the great bargain to be struck between 
capital and labour, no advantage shall be given to capital, directly 
or indirectly, by lezislative enactments. It can claim nothing 
more; but this implies much. 

It implies, in the first place, that legislature shall do nothing, 
or shall undo or equipoise what has been done, either to facili- 
tate the education of capitalists, or to impede the education of 
labourers, since there can be no fair or equal bargaining between 
ignorance and knowledge. Now it is notorious that not only has 
every facility and encouragement been given for centuries back 
by wealthy and privileged endowments, to the instruction of the 
upper classes, but that endowments originally designed for the 
instruction of the poor have been diverted from their purpose, or 
suffered to fall into disuse, by the neglect of those rulers whose 
duty it was to have watched over and enforced a sacred trust. 
It is notorious, also, that till the last few years legislature has 
done absolutely nothing to promote the education of the work- 
ing classes; that its provision for that purpose even now is upon 
the most pitiful and niggard scale; and that it has suffered the 
narrow intolerance of sectaries and the domineering spirit of the 
hierarchy to thwart its first faint efforts to repair the injustice 
and neglect of centuries. If labour has one chain more sacred 
than another, it is that it shall be educated into a knowledge of 
its interests, its duties, and its rights. 

‘The one great claim we whey er down implies, in the second 
place, that legislature shall have done nothing either to increase 
the numbers of the labourers or to restrict the field of their em- 
a semis since either proceeding will lessen the value of their 
abour, and of course the price they can obtain for it. In this 
matter, also, “we are verily guilty concerning our brother.” 
The very ignorance in which we have allowed the people to 
remain, the mischievous and senseless principles on which our 
Poor Law was so long administered, the anxiety of our great 
landed proprietors to increase the number of their political de- 
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pendents, have all tended to stimulate the multiplication of the 
poor, while the whole tendency of our commercial policy for 
more than half a century has been to limit the field of employ~ 
ment, and thus defraud labour of its due demand; and it is only 
during the last lustrum that the efforts of manufacturing capitalists 
have awakened the legislature to a sense of its errors and injus- 
tice, and induced it slowly to retrace its steps. 

Thirdly, the admitted claim implies that legislature shall have 
done nothing, or shall undo what has been done, to enhance the 
price of the articles which the labourer has to buy, or of those 
which the capitalist has to sell; since this would be equivalent to 
a reduction of the earnings of the former, and to an augmenta- 
tion of the profits of the latter. Unhappily this claim has been 
insolently and systematically set at nought. Legislature has 
done all in its power, has exhausted its ingenuity, to enhance the 
ee of the principal article, which the labourer buys and the 
evislator sells; and this enormous injustice is still unremedied. 

Fourthly, it implies that in all matters of combination, either 
to keep up or keep down wages, the law should give equal liberty 
or equal restriction toeach party. In this point the law is impar- 
tial; and in fact, the administration of the law is favourable rather 
to the artisan than to the capitalist. 

These are the claims of labour—clear and unquestionable. 
If labour demands more than this, 7¢ must give an equivalent. 
The labourer gives labour to his employer in return for wages; 
if he expects his employer to give him more than wages, he must 
give his employer more than labour. If the employer is to give 
to the labourer protection, education, kindness, and assistance in 
hard times (which undoubtedly it is most desirable he should), 
the labourer, on his part, must render respect, obedience, and 
confidence to his employer. Without these it is impossible even 
for the best-intentioned employer effectually to serve him. 

Now we are far from saying that we consider the most “ meagre 
relation ” between the parties as the best. On the contrary, we 
should wish that every large employer of labour should be a 
reverenced and valued friend in the midst of a circle of confiding 
and attached workmen. But the two positions are correlative ; 
the one cannot exist without the other: and those are no true 
friends to the labourer or the artisan who would persuade him 
that the neglected duties are all on the part of his employer, 
and the denied or forgotten rights all on his own. 

Before we conclude, let us add one word on a subject now 
rarely touched upon, but one to which attention occasionally re- 
quires to be recalled—the counter-claims of capital on ialecew. 
Passing over the simplest—a diligent and faithfal performance 
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of the work which the labourer has contracted to perform, the 
rest resolve themselves into one. Capital has a right to require 
from labour that it shall not, in a mistaken pursuit of its own 
exclusive interests, act fatally to the interests of both. Capital 
has a right to require not that labour shall neglect, but that it 
shall understand its own interests. When it has not understood 
them, as in the case of the sawyers and shipbuilders of Ireland, 
it has banished capital and ruined itself. In the manufacturing 
districts of our own country we see among the operatives too 
much of the same misconception and want of thorough compre- 
hension of the matter. Their own views are, ele enough, 
limited and inaccurate ; and unhappily they have too little con- 
fidence in their employers, even where that confidence has been 
deserved by a long course of unswerving justice and considera- 
tion, to listen to their exposition of the truth. In consequence, 
they allow themselves to be made the tools and the victims of men 


whose livelihood is derived from the misunderstandings they 
create and foster; and the amount of capital annually destroyed, 
and of wages annually foregone, owing to this cause alone, would 
astonish any one if fairly calculated out. 

We have been led to speak of this by observing the numerous 
strikes for advance of wages, or redress of complaints, which, 
with returning prosperity, 3 


save been so rife during the last six 
months in the manufacturing districts, especially among the 
colliers, millwrights, and factory hands. We do not wish to 
express any opinion as to which party has justice on their side in 
these unfortunate disputes. We wish merely to call attention to 
the amount of capital which has thus been thrown idle, and there- 
fore diminished or destroyed, and to the heavy loss which has 
been thus incurred by the operatives themselves. One case will 
suffice to put our meaning in a clear point of view. A large 
number of operatives employed in an establishment where ex- 
tensive fixed capital was employed, left their work and demanded 
an advance of five per cent.; but owing to some circumstances 
connected with the strike, and their conduct in the course of it, 
the demand was resisted, and they remained out six weeks. At 
the expiration of this time they returned to their work, having 
obtained nearly the whole advance they asked; but on coming 
to calculate the consequences, it appeared that the proprietor had 
lost by the stoppage a sum equal to five per cent. on the capital 
employed, and that it would take 120 weeks, or nearly two years 
and a half at the advanced rate of wages, before the workmen 
would have replaced the earnings they had foregone during the 
strike. Nor is this ali. In all probability, before the two years 
and a half have elapsed, trade may again have become unpros- 
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perous, and the advance now so dearly purchased will have to be 
relinquished. It is owing to injudicious struggles between 
capital and labour, such as the above, that the actual earnings of 
the operatives are sometimes actually /ess in prosperous than in 
dull and languid periods of trade. In other cases, as among the 
colliers, when the strike has lasted for months, no advance and no 
lapse of time can repay the losses which they have incurred. 

The feudal age is gone; and neither its benefits nor its evils 
can now be brought back. We can no longer really serve the 
people, or ameliorate their condition, by protecting them as vassals, 
or supporting them as slaves, or by almsgiving, as to paupers and 
beggars. ‘The only plan which appears to us at once sound in 
its principle, and promising as to its prospects, is to spread 
instruction among the masses by every means in our power, and 
then leave them to ‘work out their own salvation ;” to throw 
them on their own resources, but, at the same time, to give those 
resources full and free scope; to give them the means of rising, 
to show them the way of rising, and then leave them (with our 
best wishes and encouragements), to raise themselves. Any 
other elevation than one so achieved will be ill-founded, preca- 
rious, and temporary. 

The second portion of the ‘Claims of Labour,’ which has just 
issued from the press, is chiefly devoted to the consideration of 
that class of remedies for the physical evils of our town popula- 
tion, which is suggested by the ‘ Health of ‘Towns Report,’ 
such as ventilation, sewerage, building, supply of water, &c. 
The author has supplied nothing new, but has brought out in 
vivid relief, and placed befure the public in an available form, 
the appalling facts brought to light by recent inquiries. We 
shall not quote any of his pictures, for we cannot abridge what 
is in itself a brief epitome, and we have no wish to supersede the 
necessity of referring to his pages. But we request attention to 


the following remarks, as peculiarly important at the present 
conjuncture. 


‘‘If there is anything that requires thought and experience, it is 
the exercise of charity in such a complicated system as modern life. 
I do not know a more alarming sight than a number of people 
rushing to be benevolent without thought. In any general impulse 
there are at least as many thoughtless as wise persons excited by it; 
the latter may be saved from doing very foolish things by an instinct 
of sagacity ; but for the great mass of mankind, the facts require to 
be clearly stated and the inferences carefully drawn for them, if they 
are to be prevented from wasting their benevolent impulses upon 
foolish or mischievous undertakings.” —P. 219. 


The author makes some most judicious and much-called-for 
observations upon a besetting sin of the philanthropic. 
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“To alleviate the distress of the poor may be no gain, if in the 
process we aggravate the envies and jealousies which may be their 
especial temptation. The spirit to be wished for is sympathy; and 
that will not be produced by needless reproaches. Besides, it is such 
foolish injustice to lay the blame of the present state of things upon 
any class. If we must select any class, do not let us turn to the 
wealthy, whom, perhaps, we think of first. They have, in no time 
that I am aware of, been the pre-eminent rulers of the world. The 
thinkers and writers, they are the governing class.” 


Several of our most popular writers of the present day 
have been guilty—one in particular— of this encouragement of 
enmity. 

‘¢ They should recollect that literature may fawn upon the masses 
as well as on the aristocracy; and in these days the temptation is 
in the former direction. But what is most grievous in this kind of 
writing is the mischief it may do to the working people themselves. 
If you have their true welfare at heart, you will not only care for 
their poses | fed and clothed, but you will be anxious not to encourage 
unreasonable expectations in them, not to make them ungrateful or 
greedy-minded. Above all, you will be solicitous to preserve some 
self-reliance in them. You will be careful not to let them think that 
their condition can be wholly changed without exertion of their own. 

- Depend upon it honest and bold things require to be 


said to the lower as well as to the higher classes; and the former are, 
in these times, much less likely to have such things addressed to 


them.”—P. 253. 
W. R. G. 








‘Art. VIII.—The Child of the Islands. By the Hon. 
Mrs Norton. 

oes Child of the Islands is the Prince of Wales ;—among 

children the child, par excellence ; as among books we select 
and distinguish the Bible, as the book of books. The poem itself 
may be regarded as an educational treatise, or a series of moral 
lessons, partly addressed to a Royal Infant, and partly designed 
to convey much that is “ profitable for doctrine, exhortation, or 
reproof,” to children of a larger growth. 

We notice the work as the highest in poetical merit that has 
appeared since the publication of the two volumesby Miss Bar- 
rett, reviewed in a former number; but Mrs Norton’s poem is 
too long for the subject. Good advice should always be con- 
densed into the smallest possible compass. The more there is 
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to remember, the more, it is quite certain, there will be forgotten. 
The best sermons are the shortest. All the eloquence of an in- 
terminable preacher will not prevent his congregation going to 
sleep; and harmonious numbers make the more profound their 
slumbers. 

Mrs Norton discourses with power and feeling upon the 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter, of life, as affecting the 
inmates of the palace and the cottage ; but she comes before the 
public only as a new commentator upon the old text of Thom- 
son’s seasons— 


‘*¢ Ah, little think the gay, licentious proud 
Whom pleasure, pomp, and affluence surround ; 
They who their thoughtless hours in joy and mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel riot, waste ;— 

Ah, little think they while they dance along, 
How many feel this very moment death, 

And all the sad variety of pain,— 

How many pine in want and dungeon glooms, 
Shut from the common air and common use 

Of their own limbs, How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery. Sore pressed by wintry winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty.” 


The lament may be repeated, and Mrs Norton, in varying its 
form of expression, has deprived it of none of its original force. 
In these times there is a greater profession than formerly of in- 
terest in the condition of the poor, but the means of improving 
that condition does not occupy the attention of the more influ- 
ential classes as a subject of serious thought. The truth is, that 
while there is abundance of benevolence in the world, or that 
which passes for such, there is very little real sympathy. Bene- 
volence in the form of charity abounds; but sympathy is want- 
ing; the sympathy of man for man, not the condescension of a 
self-complacent class to a race of inferiors. We talk, think, and 
legislate for the poor, as the poor, not as our equals, or as those 
who might become our equals, if favoured by circumstances ; 
gifted as they are by nature with the same physical powers and 
intellectual faculties we ourselves possess. Hence, while charity 
is ever ready with relief for destitution, the want of sympathy 
causes all effective help to be withheld. Property is to be pro- 
tected ;—therefore our anxiety for the morals and religion 
of the poor; but no one thinks of their happiness or enjoy- 
ments. For the selfishness at the root of all this, Mrs Norton 
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reminds the rich that a day of reckoning must come, and closes 
an indignant remonstrance with the following emphatic lines :— 


‘¢ Meanwhile, enjoy your walks, your parks, your drives, 
Heirs of Creation’s fruits, this world’s select ! 
Bask in the sunshine of your idle lives, 
And teach your poorer brother to expect 
Nor share, nor help! Rouse up the fierce-toned sect 
To grudge him e’en the breeze that once a week 
Might make him feel less weary and deject ; 
And stand, untouched, to see how thankful meek 
He walks that day, his child close nestling at his cheek. 


“¢ Compel him to your creed; force him to think ; 
Cut down his sabbath to a day of rest 
Such as the beasts enjoy,—to eat and drink, 
And drone away h-s time, by sleep opprest :— 
But let “ My Lady” send at her behest, 
A dozen different sermons to prepare, 
Grooms, coaches, footmen in her livery drest, 
And shining horses, fed with punctual care, 
To whirl her to Hyde park, that she may ‘take the air.’” 


The poem opens with a description of the welcome given and 
rejoicing over the birth of a child, in various ranks of life ;—the 
heir to an estate;—the child of poverty ;—the Royal child, for 
whom prayers are offered in Gothic piles: the hope of a nation, 
welcomed by earth with its choicest gifts, and an object of soli- 
citude even to cottage mothers. In this there is some exagger- 
ation, pardonable perhaps, but unfavourable to the work, for 
poetry is the handmaiden of truth. Prayer in its genuine sense 
should not be confounded with hollow formalities; earth has no 
choice in the matter, and cottage mothers are much more indif- 
ferent about the fate of royal infants than Mrs Norton would 
have her readers believe. We happened to mention a few days 
back to a cottage mother in real life, that the hooping cough, from 
which her children were suffering, had also “a its appearance 
in the Royal nursery, but the afflicting news did not appear to 
excite any particular sensation. We may forgive these blemishes 
of the poet-laureat school, for the following exquisite passages 
upon the child of shame ;—the one exception of a birth which 
leads to no rejoicing, but which often produces the despairing 
frenzy of infanticide. 

‘* She—after pains unpitied, unrelieved— 
Sate in her weakness, lonely and forlorn, 
Listening bewildered, while the wind that grieved 
Mocked the starved wailing of her newly-born ; 
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Racking her brain from weary night till morn 
For friendly name, and chance of present aid ; 

Till, as she felt how this world’s crushing scorn, 
Passing the tempter, rests on the betrayed, 
Hopeless, she flung to Death the life her sin had made! 


Yes, deem her mad! for holy is the sway 
Of that mysterious sense which bids us bend 
Toward the young souls new clothed in helpless clay,— 
Fragile beginning of a mighty end,— 
Angels unwinged,—which human care must tend, 
Till they can tread the world’s rough path alone, 
Serve for themselves, or in themselves offend. 
But God o’erlooketh all from His high throne, 
And sees with eyes benign, their weakness—and our own. 


Therefore we pray for them, when sunset brings 
Rest to the joyous heart and shining head ; 
When flowers are closed, and birds fold up their wings, 
And watchful mothers pass each cradle-bed 
With hushed soft steps, and earnest eyes that shed 
Tears far more glad than smiling! yea, all day 
We bless them; while, by guileless pleasure led, 
Their voices echo in their gleesome play 
And their whole careless souls ave making holiday.” 


That feeling of commiseration which Mrs Norton would en- 
courage as leading us to foresee and prevent the causes of those 
mental aberrations which end in acts of criminality, requires to be 
restrained within proper limits, or it may degenerate into the 
morbid pity which finds nothing in guilt to condemn. ‘The 
philanthropy of the ‘Child of the Islands’ is somewhat too indis- 
criminating, and is, we fear, not always based upon either sound 
philosophy or fact. One of the most powerful sketches in the 
volume is that of a weaver, sitting at his loom, and listening to 
the moans of his wife in labour. The destitute condition of the 
suffering mother and her new-born babe fills him with despair ; 
but the thought flashes across his mind that immediate relief 
may be obtained by pawning his master’s silk ;—and thus the 
weaver becomes a felon. Now we would not say that the pro- 
perty of others has never been taken by a poor man in this 
way, or under similar circumstances; but this is not a true _his- 
tory of felony. ‘Those who think the most of wife or children 
work for them ;—steal for them, possibly, rather than see them 
starve, when no work is to be got, but Mrs Norton’s weaver is 
not out of work ; he has silk in the loom; silk on which he might 
obtain an advance of wages from his master ; the amount perliaps 
trifling, but the exigency described is obviously not one in 
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which theft, and the risk of a prison, need be incurred to obtain 
a meal. The sober fact is, however unpoetical it may sound, that 
the majority of cases of petty larceny arise out of the wish to obtain, 
—not food,—but drink. The means of subsistence generally may 
be found; those for pleasure and even needful relaxation are want- 
ing. ‘To many the temptation of illicit indulgence, at whatever 
cost procured, is irresistible. In procuring it they have their 
reward; and our sympathy should not be with them, but with the 
humble, honest, and enduring, to whom life is but one long act 
of self-denial. Nevertheless there is much truth in the fol- 
lowing :— 
“ Oh! learned, clothed, and cultivated minds, 
To whom the laws their purpose have declared, 
Sit ye in judgment but on labouring hinds ? 
Yea, for the poor your censure is not spared ! 
Yet shall the faults they made, the crimes they dared, 
The errors which ye found so hard to pass, 
Seem as the faults of children, when compared 
With the corruption of a different class, 
When God calls angels forth from this world’s buried mass.” 


A more legitimate subject for sympathy than the case of pri- 
son inmates of the ordinary class is that of juvenile delinquency. 
It is thus introduced by Mrs Norton :— 


“ A mournful memory in my bosom stirs ! 
A recollection of the lovely isle, 
Where, in the purple shadow of thy firs 
Parkhurst! and gloomy in the summer smile, 
Stands the child’s prison : (since we must defile 
So blest a refuge, with so curst a name) 
The home of those whose former home was vile ; 
Who dogged, sullen, scofting, hither came, 
Tender in growth and years, but long confirmed in shame. 


The saved are there, who would have been the lost ; 

The checked in crime, who might have been the doomed ; 
The wild briar buds, whose tangled path was crost 

By nightshade poison trailing where they bloomed ! 

The wrecked round whom the threatening surges boomed, 
Borne in this life-boat far from peril’s stress ; 

The sheltered, o’er whose heads the thunder loomed ; 
Convicts (convicted of much helplessness) ; 
Exiles, whom Mercy guides through guilt’s dark wilderness.” 


We know not a more important branch of popular instruction, 
—the most important question of the day, than the reform and 
industrial training of juvenile delinquents. ‘The proper place 
to discuss it would seem to be in a work of Education, but even 
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the friends of Education have too generally neglected that large 
and increasing demoralized class, the existence of which con- 
tiuually threatens the peace and safety of the community. We 
thank Mrs Norton for the opportunity of making a few remarks 
upon this subject, and for tranferring to our own pages an in- 
teresting account of Parkhurst, given in the notes. 

‘¢ For a detailed account of Parkhurst Prison, I would refer my 
readers to No. 449 and No. 601, of ‘ Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal,’ 
@ paper containing more combined instruction and amusement than 
any other that I know, professing to be conducted on the same plan. 
I have abridged part of the account given there, and have added 
some particulars obtained from the kind-hearted and excellent Cap- 
tain Woolcombe himself, when I visited the prison in the autumn of 
1842. The correspondent of ‘Chambers’s Journal’ says:—‘ The 
streets of no city in Holland, Belgium, Germany, and France, that 
I have seen, exhibit such a crew of dirty and miserable-looking 
wretches as are to be seen daily in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Glasgow, and other large seats of population, and whose almost 
homeless and lawless condition is a positive scandal to the commu- 
nity. Falling, as a matter of course, into the commission of petty 
delinquencies, they again and again figure before magistrates in the 
police courts, and improving as they proceed, by a vicious system of 
imprisonment, they in due time ‘ work their way,’ as it is called, to 
the bar of the Old Bailey, the court of Justiciary, or some other o 
the higher tribunals. ' 

‘For a number of years back it has not been customary to hang 
boys. The practice terminated with the reign of George III. Since 
that period they have more usually been sent to the prison at Mil- 
bank—to the hulks in the Thames, where they have been compelled 
to work in a condition worse than that of brutes, or transported to 
New South Wales, where they were assigned as slaves. In only a 
few instances, and these of a peculiarly favourable nature, have the 
convicts been reclaimed, instructed, or improved, the greater propor- 
tion having been turned loose on society, at home or abroad, much 
more sunk in moral depravity than at the commencement of their 
course of servitude. Latterly, an immense improvement has been 
effected in the disposal of young male convicts. Instead of being 
permanently lodged in any penal establishments of the old stamp, 
they are, according to the judgment of the Secretary of State, sent 
to a prison or penitentiary in the Isle of Wight (now called Park- 
hurst Prison). This establishment, which, externally, resembles a 
large suit of barracks for soldiers, enclosed with a lofty wall, is 
situated on the face of a rising piece of ground, about a mile and a 
half north from Newport, on the road to Cowes; and is therefore 
favourably placed, as respects both salubrity and convenience. 
There is also an advantage in its being placed on an island, as the 
chance of escape and connivance is by that means very materially 
lessened. For reasons which require no explanation, there is no 
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indiscriminate admittance of strangers to see the interior ; and it was 
only by an order from the Home office, communicated to the go- 
vernor, that I was enabled to make the visit which I desired. 
Captain Woolcombe, a gentleman wh», for some years, retired from 
active service, and engaged himself in benevolent plans of juvenile 
instruction on a private estate, had then the command of the institu- 
tion, as governor and director. (It is now in other hands.) The 
institution, as I learned, was first opened for the reception of inmates 
in December, 1838; and, in the course of twelve months, the num- 
ber sent to it was 157. At the time of my visit there were 180; 
and the accommodation will eventually admit 320. All the prisoners 
are boys from nine to sixteen years of age, the greater proportion, 
apparently, being from about eleven to thirteen, or of that age and 
appearance usually seen at day-schools. Each boy, on entering, is 
dressed in a coarse grey suit, with his number and the letters P P 
strongly marked on the breast. The objects sought to be attained 
by the course of treatment are twofold ; the penal correction of the 
boy, with a view to deter, not himself only, but juvenile offenders 
generally, from the commission of crime ; and the moral reformation 
of the culprit. Captain Woolcombe’s exertions, in the prosecution 
of this arduous and important work, have been ably supported by the 
Rev. Thomas England, who acts as chaplain. Nearly one-half the 
number of boys were from London, and the remainder from the rest 
of England, with the exception of eleven from Scotland, one from 
the Isle of Man, and two from Quebec. Theft by housebreaking 
and larceny were generally the crimes for which they had been ulti- 
mately sentenced. Three were under sentence of fifteen years’ 
transportation, one for fourteen years, fourteen for ten years, one 
hundred and fifteen for seven years, and one for five years; one for 
three years’ imprisonment, thirteen for two years, one for eighteen 
months, two for twelve months, and two for six months. 


“ Tt is not proposed, I believe, to retain any of the prisoners beyond 
two or three years at Parkhurst, in which period, it is presumed, 
they will have been reclaimed from their evil propensities. ‘ The 
teaching of the boys some useful kind of trade, or labour, by which 
they may earn an honest subsistence on returning to society, is 
one of the most admirable arrangements connected with the institu- 
tion. The trades now in regular course of teaching in the prison are 
those of tailors and shoemakers. Such painting and whitewashing 
as have been required have been done by the prisoners, as, also, 
some carpenters’ work ; but the latter occupation, as well as that of 
the smiths’ work, presents many temptations to criminal boys, in the 
use of tools for improper purposes, and, if carried to any extent, 
might cause much difficulty, by want of a regular supply of work. 
Tailoring and shoemaking are not open to these objections, and at 
these trades eighty-four boys are now (or were lately) employed for 
a few hours daily. The time allotted to out-door labour, either on 
the land attached to the prison, or within the walls, as occasion may 
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require, is about two hours every afternoon, except in wet weather, 
when the boys are employed in such work inside the prison as can 
be provided, such as cutting and tying wood for lighting fires, making 
mops from eld junk for prison uses, &c.’ Being conducted into 
the work-rooms, I was shown a pile of jackets a other articles of 
attire, and also a quantity of shoes, all which had been made by the 
boys, and seemed of good workmanship. Captain Woolcombe ex- 
pected shortly to be able to undertake a contract for clothing for 
the army.’ This was in 1840. In 1843, the same journal again re- 
sumes the subject:—‘ The report presented to parliament of the 
condition of the prison during the year 1842 is highly gratifying. 
Since its formation in 1838, the system adopted for reforming and 
instructing, rather than punishing, juvenile culprits, has been steadily 
and most successfully carried out. The number of prisoners during 
the past year was 375, of ages varying from between eight and ten, 
to between eighteen and twenty-one years. They were divided into 
two classes, according to their aptitude for learning and practising 
various trades; and although, at the formation of the establishment, 
it was found inexpedient to entrust the prisoners with the dangerous 
tools of the carpenter, &c., this restriction no longer exists; and 
during the past year classes of carpenters, sawyers, coopers, and 
bricklayers, have been formed under superintending tradesmen of 
each class, in addition to the tailors and shoemakers at work from 
the first. The proficiency attained by these classes has been satis- 
factory, and in some cases beyond expectation. The young sawyers 
have cut up 37,636 superficial feet of timber, felled from the prison 
lands. The elder and strongest boys only can be employed as 
sawyers ; their proficiency in work is reported to be good, many of 
them being able to measure and line the timber preparatory to cut- 
ting it.’ Circumstances have prevented more than ten prisoners 
being instructed in the coopers’ art; and although they only com- 
menced work in July last, they made, by December, 483 articles 
well enough to be received into her Majesty’s stores, for the use of 
public service. ‘The twelvemonth’s work of the tailors produced 
6,242 garments; the shoemakers made 2,206 pairs of shoes, and 
thirty-one leather caps. The greatest portion of the clothes and 
shoes have been applied to the convict service; some for home 
consumption at Parkhurst, and the rest for boys embarked from 
the prison for the colonies. Besides handicraft, agricultural labour 
is carried on by the Parkhurst prisoners, upon a farm belonging to 
the establishment. Good quantities of oats, hay, potatoes, &c. were 
produced in spite of a dry season, and other disadvantages ; and four 
acres of recently reclaimed land were ae with turnips, oats, and 
potatoes. The stock on this miniature farm is small, but quite 
adequate to teaching the prisoners various matters of manage- 
ment connected with cattle and other live stock. As regards 
improvement, of 119 admitted in 1838, 108 have, up to this 
time, conducted themselves well, and are in a very hopeful state. 
Of 116 prisoners admitted in 1840, the report is equally favourable. 
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By a table of the state of the schools on the 31st December, 1842, 
we find that, out of 240 prisoners, the conduct of 116 of them had 
been good, 104 indifferent, but only twenty decidedly bad. ‘ The 
chief difficulty which the authorities feel, is to know what to do 
with the discharged prisoners when thoroughly reformed. By a 
wise regulation, the government have pardoned several deserving 
prisoners, upon the condition that they emigrate to one of our free 
colonies, providing them with a suitable outfit. Of the prisoners 
removed during the past year 110 have been discharged under such 
pardon. They quitted the prison in a very eo | state of mind, 
truly grateful for the boon granted tothem. Two have been par- 
doned unconditionally, and restored to their friends, their health 
being unequal to the active labour required in the colonies. The 
short sentences of two others having expired, they were also dis- 
charged. Sixteen have been transported as incorrigible, as provided 
by the regulations of the prison; and three have been removed by 
authority of the Home office, as unfit for colonial life: they were 
deficient in moral and mental power, and diseased in body. Only 
two deaths have occurred from the commencement of the establish- 
ment, and they took place last year. 


‘¢ In proof of the ignorance in which these little criminals are often 
found, we have the Government Report of 1844, which states that,— 

“* Since the opening of that prison, 596 persons, whose ages vary 
from eleven to twenty, have been admitted; and the following 
statistics exhibit their comparative attainments :— 











Capacity of Reading.|Capacity of Writing. 
Well - - - 21 7 
Tolerably - - - 131 110 
Imperfectly ° - - 233 172 
Scarcely atall - - - 95 66 
Not at all - - . 116 241 
596 596 











“It thus appears that only 21 out of the 596 were able to read 
well, and only seven write well. Scarcely any of them had any 
knowledge of Scripture, the meaning of words, or general informa- 
tion; and upwards of 100 were altogether without instruction.” 

“In proof of the natural intelligence of these neglected creatures, 
and of their capacity for instruction, Captain Woolcombe told me 
many interesting anecdotes. They had, at first, been allowed to 
correspond at intervals with their relatives; and the permission to 
write was looked upon as a sort of reward for steady conduct. The 
practice, however, of sending these letters was discontinued, the ac- 
counts of the prison given by the young convicts being so favourable 
that they seemed to be better off than those who had committed no 
crime. The letters, though not sent, were occasionally written; nor 
were the young prisoners aware that they never would reach the 
parties for whom they were intended. 
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“Some few of them I read; and one, in particular, addressed by 
the boy to his mother, affected me to tears; so full was it of protes- 
tations of amendment, of exultation at having learned a trade, and 
of assurances that he would support her in her old age when his im- 
prisonment should be over. The letter was not to go; the boy was 
not to return. The termination of his imprisonment was to be exile 
from his native country,—a just, a necessary exile; but that did not 
make his letter the less touching. I may here state, on Captain 
Woolcombe’s authority, that the mothers of these boys almost always 
wrote them letters of advice and consolation ; the father seldom in 
comparison; but many of the children had been driven to crime by 
the neglect and cruelty of step-mothers. I asked if these were very 
unhappy ; and was assured that the great mass were not the least so, 
but that, on the other hand, there was no doubt that a few were heart- 
broken. The ties of home, in many instances, retain their influence. 
One apparently hardened little fellow, who swore and played the 
bully on coming into the prison, nevertheless sank down in tears on 
being talked to of ‘his little sister.’ This boy retained sufficient 
merriment and ingenuity, in his state of punishment, to contrive a 
caricature of the man who superintended the tailors’ board and taught 
the boys tailors’ work, by cutting a figure of a man riding a donkey, 
out of the cloth of two contrasted colours used for the prison dresses. 
I saw this figure, in which the eyes were worked with black and 
white thread, and which was very neatly executed. This signal act 
of audacity was discovered in consequence of a general laugh from 
his little fellow-convicts. Governor Woolcombe took much pains 
with this boy; he was intelligent, improved rapidly, reformed, and 
went to the colonies under favourable circumstances. Besides this 
memorable donkey and rider, of prison cloth, I was shown various 
rude carvings similar to those used for umbrella and cane handles, 
scraped and carved with pocket-knives, out of the bones left at the 
boy’s dinner on ‘ meat days.’ As I stood in that court-yard full of 
juvenile felons, I asked whether they manifested in truth more cor- 
rupted dispositions than usual. Captain Woolcombe then said he 
did not think there were more bad boys than in any other large 
school, and that he regretted that the establishment was called a 
Prison, that originally it was called the Reformatory, and that he 
was sorry the name had been altered.” 


The name was altered, because the government of the day, in 
founding the establishment, had not a very clear notion of their 
own object. They saw with sufficient distinctness that the law 
would lose its terrors if the Criminal Courts were made simply 
a passport to a good boarding-school education, but ~ did 
not see any incompatability between education and penal disci- 
pline. Parkhurst was, therefore, to be a school, but a prison 
school; its inmates were at once to be debased and reformed. 

We cannot wonder that such a notion of the scicnce of moral 
training should prevail among statesmen, when we find their 
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own youthful training was conducted upon the same system. 
The London papers have lately been filled with comments upon 
the case of a lad running away from Eton School to escape the 
repetition of a public whipping,—so conducted by the authorities, 
according to ancient custom, as to degrade as well as to punish, 
and to degrade so utterly as to remove every germ of future 
self-respect from the mind of the offender.* 





*“ Let us see whatis the punishment inflicted on children of seven or 
eight years old, and on lads or young men of eighteen years old, at this 
college, or school of royal foundation. In an apartment of the ancient 
range of building which fronts the main road through Eton, is a room called 
the library—a /ucus a non lucendo sort of term, for a room without books, 
and presenting nothing to the eye connected with literature, excepting a 
barren range of empty shelves, from which, from time to time, rows of anti- 
quated and useless volumes have been removed. In this room, which 
answers the same purpose as the ‘chamber of torture’ in the inquisitions 
of Spain, before the recent revolutions in that country, is a large lumbering 
sort of upright chest, or cupboard, of which the head master keeps the key, 
and in which are placed a store of birch rods of various dimensions, grown 
in an extensive wood on the domains of the college, and cultivated with 
great care, for the purposes for which they are required. There is also in 
this gloomy apartment a piece of furniture resembling the steps which are 
sometimes placed in book rooms, to enable persons to mount and reach 
down books from the upper shelves. ‘This piece of furniture has here no 
such use, but it is called the ‘block.’ To it all culprits, great and small, 
are brought once or twice a day. They are made to kneel down, held, for- 
cibly or not, as the occasion may require, by two of their fellow pupils, 
divested for the operation of that part of theirclothing which decency consi- 
ders the most essential for persons of the male sex to wear, and flogged, au 
discretion of the head master of the school, with one or more of the before- 
mentioned rods from the birch cupboard, in the presence of as many of their 
companions as may think fit to attend the exhibition! The head master, 
let our readers observe, unites in his own person the offices of judge and 
executioner! Midas, a magistrate and moralist of former ages, was raised 
to be both ‘judge and jury,’ but left the carrying into execution of his sen- 
tences to the finisher of the law. Here a reverend divine is at once a Lord 
Denman and Calcraft rolled into one—the Judex and the Carnifex of his 
own court—the ‘ preacher and the flogger too,’ in more senses of the words 
than one; or, in other words, and in very plain ones, here is a man of high posi- 
tion in the church’of England, the perpetrator of an act which the executioner 
at the common gaol of Newgate would disdain to inflict."— Sunday Times. 

If further evidence be wanting of the unfitness of the men who advocate 
and practise such a mode of punishment to have the care of youth, let the 
reader look at the following advertisement :— 

“ Five Pounps Rewarv.— Whereas, a youth,' aged 15, left Eton without per- 
mission yesterday morning, Wednesday, April 23rd, and is supposed to have gone 
in the direction of Windsor Great Park. He had on a‘blue jacket, dark blue 
waistcoat, with green-striped shepherds’ plaid trousers, and turned-down shirt 
collar. His complexion dark, small dark eyes, and very marked eyebrows, and a 
full dark head of hair, parted on the forehead, with a slight stoop; his linen 
marked ‘ E, P, F.’” ° 

Here is a proclamation to the world, that whatever knowledge of Latin 
or Greek may be flogged into the boys at Eton, the ability to write plain 
English is not one of the qualifications of their masters and tutors. 
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We need not inquire into the nature of the offence committed. 
We may assume that a boy is never flogged at Eton without 
grave provocation, and we will not say that there are no cases in 
which a boy should be flogged as a x Bee between two evils;— 
but we insist upon this,—that a man who flogs cannot teach. ‘The 
master who takes this task upon himself unfits himself for every 
other. With his passions excited, his blood in a state of fever, 
his hand shaking, how is he suddenly to regain the calmness of 
mind which is necessary for the simplest explanatory exposition. 
Neither can a gaoler be a schoolmaster. ‘The first step in edu- 
cation is to gain the confidence of a pupil. Mutual confidence 
is the key to the understanding and the heart, but it is not a 
prison key. ‘There can be no effectual moral training where 
there are no kindly sympathies; and affections cannot expand in 
a gaol. ° 

In the case of Parkhurst two establishments should have been 
formed. ‘The one a prison in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term ;—that is, a place of confinement for short periods, and 
punishment sufficiently severe to operate as a real penalty; the 
other an industrial school, on entering which penal discipline should 
end, and the influence of hope be substituted for that of fear. 
The school in such a case would be a stepping-stone between 
the prison and the street, and the want of this intermediate stage 
is the chief cause of the failure of all plans hitherto tried for 
the reform of criminals. ‘The degraded prisoner, on his release 
from confinement, finds himself the degraded outcast of society. 
What masters will employ a youth who has just left prison ? 
What matters his resolutions of amendment? ‘To whom can he 
refer for their sincerity? What opportunity has been given 
him of regaining the character he has lost? What fund, sup- 
plied as it might be from his own earnings, is placed at his dis- 
posal, to support him even for a week during his first almost hope- 
less search for employment? Alas! the science of criminal 
legislation is, of all others, the one most neglected; but solemn 
are the responsibilities of those in whom that neglect is not only 
indifference, but indifference to an official duty. Let us, how- 
ever, not be forgetful of our own obligations. Mrs Norton has 
admirably embodied the sentiments which should stimulate the 
humblest to useful exertion, in aiding the fallen or the feeble ; 
and with them we will conclude. 


‘¢ I thought, in my own secret soul, if thus 
(By the strong sympathy that knits mankind) 
A power untried exists in each of us, 
By which a fellow-creature’s wavering mind 
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To good or evil deeds may be inclined ; 
Shall not an awful questioning be made 
— we, perchance, no fitting answer find !) 
* Whom hast thou sought to rescue, or persuade ? 
Whom roused from sinful sloth? whom comforted, afraid.’ 


Faint not, oh spirit, in dejected mood, 

Thinking how much is planned, how little done; 
Revolt not, heart, though still misunderstood, 

For gratitude, of all things ’neath the sun, 

Is easiest lost,—and insecurest won: 
Doubt not, clear mind, that worked out the right 

For the right’s sake : the thin thread must be spun, 
And patience weave it, ere that sign of might, 
Truth’s banner, wave aloft, full flashing to the light.” 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


Modern English Gothic Architecture. By George Wightwick, Architect. 
John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 





EDUCATION. 
Stoddart’s Preparatory Latin Book. Whittaker and Co. 
Cormon’s English Grammar. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 
Parts 7 and 8 of an Elementary Grammar of the German Language. By 
Heindrich Apel. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of J. Blanco White. John Chapman, Newgate street. 
Memoir of Prince Charles Stuart. By C. L. Klose, Esq. Two vols. 
Henry Colburn, Great Marlborough street. 





FINE ARTS. 
Hay’s Nomenclature of Colours. Blackwood and Sons. 
Hay on Ornamental Design. D. Bogue, 86 Fleet street. 





FICTION. 
The Novel Times, Monthly and Weekly Parts. Parts 1, 2,3,4. 12 Wel- 
lington-street North, Strand. 
The Mabinogion Translation of Ancient Welsh Manuscripts. By Lady 


Charlotte Guest. Part 6. Longman, Orme, Brown, and Green, Pater- 
noster row. 





Mount Soret ; or, the Heiress of the De Veres. By the Author of ‘Two 
Old Men’s Tales.’ Chapman and Hall], Strand. 


The former novel by the same authoress, entitled ‘Two Old Men’s Tales,’ 
is perhaps one of the most powerful works of fiction in the English lan- 

uage—one which may rank with Godwin’s ‘Caleb Williams,’ as scarcely 
inferior in talent, and belonging to the same class of tales, of painful in- 
terest. ‘Mount Sorel’ may sustain, but will not add to the acquired re- 
putation of the writer. The plot wants originality, and the attempt at 
delineation of character often fails 7 the art of the true portrait painter 
too frequently degenerating into coarse caricature. We allude especially 
to the sketch of a millowner and a radical orator ; artificial monsters, 
born of class prejudices, and to which any types really existing bear the 
faintest poulilie resemblance. But the great defect of ‘Mount Sorel’ is 
the absence of any character among the personages described capable of 
exciting, or worthy to engage the reader's sympathy. Edmund, the m4 

osed narrator, is by his own confession a blundering, awkward block- 
Sood, and even while half angry with Clarice for accepting the hand of 
another, we cannot fairly blame her decision; she would have shown the 
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worst possible taste had she encouraged the addresses of her stupid back- 
ward cousin. 

Another fault is the want of harmony between the thread of the story 
aud its catastrophe. The tone of the two volumes, till nearly the last 
chapter, is that of tragedy ; it is one unbroken sigh till we come to the end, 
when suddenly all parties are reconciled, all difficulties vanish, and every 
body is made happy, Edmund excepted, who contrives to sigh like a 
miserable mendicant imploring compassion, till we close the book and 
shut the door in his face. This catastrophe greatly disappointed us. We 
had.quite made up our minds that all the characters would die of broken 
hearts, with the exception of Edmund, who would drown himself at 
Waterloo bridge, leaving the conclusion of the story to Messrs Chapman 
and Hall, the publishers. A more fortunate issue was really a shock to our 
feclings. However, we leave it to our readers to form their own judg- 
ment. ‘Mount Sorel’ is not a feeble or commonplace novel, and the 
interest is sufficiently well sustained to repay the time spent in its perusal. 


Sr Parricx’s Eve. By Charles Lever. Chapman and Hall, Strand. 

A CLEVER TALE, by a popular writer, of which the burden is ‘ Absen- 
teeism,’—published in the same form as the ‘Christmas Carol’ and 
‘Chimes’ of Dickens, and illustrated with woodcuts. 


Tales of the Colonies. By Charles Roweroft, Esq. Third Edition. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


HISTORY. 
Michelet’s History of France. Part 2 of Whittaker’s Popular Library. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 
Notitia Britannica ; or, an Inquiry concerning the Localities, Habits, 
Condition, and Progressive Civilization of the Aborigines of Britain. 
By Wm. D. Saull. John Russell Smith, Old Compton street. 


History of the War in France and Belgium in 1815; containing minute 
Details of the Battles of Quatre Bras, Ligny, Havre, and Waterloo, 
with Illustrative Plates. Second Edition. By Captain W. Siborne, 
Secretary and Adjutant of the Royal Military Asylum ; Constructor of 

the Waterloo Model. J. and W. Boone, New Bond street. 


We may have something to say of this battle in our next number. 


Howitt’s History of Priestcraft. John Chapman, Newgate street. 

Anderson’s History of the Colonial Church. Vol. I. Francis and John 
Rivington. 

Histoire du Consulat et de l'Empire. Par M.A. Thiers. Vols. I, II, LI. 
Paulin, Libraire-Editeur, 60 Rue Richlieu, Paris. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Industrial Resources of Ireland. By Dr Kane. Second Edition. Hodges 
and Smith, Grafton street, Dublin. 
A Manual of Agricultural Chemistry, with its application to the Soils of 
Ireland. By Thos. Antisell. Hodges and Smith, Dublin. 
Lectures, addressed chiefly to the Working Classes. By W. J. Fox. Parts 
1, 2,3. C, Fox, Paternoster row. 
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The Philosophy of Art; an Oration on the Relation between the Plastic 
Arts and Nature. By F. W.J. Von Schelling. Translated from the 
German by A. Johnson. J. Chapman, Newgate street. 

Annuaire de} !’Economie Politique pour 1845. Guillaumin, Rue Richlieu. 

Ricordi dei Fratelli Bandiera. Edite da Giuseppe Mazzini. Parigi : 
Wiart, Editore, Via d’Enghien. 

The Wine Merchant’s Manual. By J.Smeed. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Canada and the Colonists. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 

Past and Present Policy of England towards Ireland. Edward Moxon, 
Dover street. 

Natural History of Animals. By J. Rymer Jones, F.R.S. John Van Voorst, 
Paternoster row. 

The Parliaments of England from 1715 to 1844. By Henry Stocks Smith. 
Vols, IT andII. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Slavery in the United States. ByM.B. Sampson. S. Highley, Fleet street. 

De la Liberté du Travail. Par Charles Dunoyer, Membre de I’ Institut. 
Paris: Librairie de Guillaumin, Rue Richlieu, No. 14. 

The Handbook of Useful and Ornamental Amusements and Accomplish- 
ments. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 

German University Education. By Walter C. Perry. Longman, Brown, 
Green, and Co. 

Bokhara Victims. By Captain Grover. Chapman and Hall, Strand. 

Lectures. By W.H. Leathem. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longinans. 

The Claims of Labour. Wm. Pickering. ~ 


Scriprorum Gracorum BrsriotHeca. With Latin Versions and Indices. 
Double columns, super royal 8vo. London: Firmin Didot and Co. 
WE have on more than one occasion recorded our dislike of varia lectiones 
and conjectural combats in the foot notes to classic authors. ‘They are 
in truth not only wearisome but pernicious: they draw the attention of 
the student from the subject-matter to direct it solely to the mechanism of 
the language. No doubt verbal criticism is important—sometimes indis- 
pensable—but it is also important that verbal criticism should not be made 
the great object. Whatever an editor may deem it necessary to produce 
in that way he should throw into an appendix, where it may be consulted 
when needed. Moreover, notes beget notes; and so strong is the prin- 
ciple of imitation, that, greatly as we disapprove of emendations as foot- 
notes, we invariably find ourselves seduced into conjectural emendations 
whenever we read an edition with a tolerable margin and a row of foot- 

notes ; from whence we conclude that the disease is very contagious. 

We are disposed to welcome the important publication of Greek authors 
undertaken by Messrs Firmin Didot, as a most serviceable and timely 
scheme; it unites the requisites of cheapness, compactness, clear 
and correct printing, with the rarer merits of able editing, copious 
indices, and freedom from foot notes. Latin versions are printed en 
regard, and these are either new, or newly revised. The versions and the 
indices make the books valuable. No one can be unaware of the very great 
value of a good index ; but very many affect to underrate the value of 
Latin translations. We agree with Githe in thinking that the practice 
which the Germans have introduced of printing Greek authors without 
the Latin versions is by no means an improvement on the old plan; and 
although we are aware of the reply usually made to such objections, viz., 
‘* persons who read Greek do not need Latin translations,” we by no means 
admit its truth. Those who declaim against them are cither so familiar 
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with Greek as to be quite exceptions (in this country at least), or else so 
imperfectly acquainted with it as to be ashamed to confess the want they 
feel for the assistance of the Latin. Reasonable people will confess that 
the Latin often assists them in solving a difficulty, and often assists them 
when in a hurry by the greater facility it affords to the eye running down 
a page in search of a passage. ‘The practice of throwing the Latin version 
at the end of the volume (which is sometimes done) seems to us to frus- 
trate the very purposes for which the version is given; when placed en 
regard, the eye glances from the original to the translation in an instant, 
and many a lente will thank Messrs Didot for having printed their works 
in double columns. 

The type is small but clear, and the size of the volumes not too bulky. 
In price they are extremely moderate. For eighteen shillings may be 
had the complete works of Zenophon, from Dindorf’s text, with the Latin 
version and a copious index: a price considerably under what the works 
would cost at a second-hand bed stall. It will require an immense sale 
to repay the publishers, but we have little doubt that although the sale 
will be slow it will be steady and increasing. Those who desire costly 
and magnificent editions, with extra margins and an imposing array of 
critical apparatus, will of course pay little attention to Messrs Didot’s 
books. Bat those whose purses are slender, whose tastes are less 
bibliopolical, and who desire really useful editions, will do well to procure 
those now under review. Tauchnitz is completely superseded by this 
— In sixty volumes the whole series of Greek writers will 

e completed, fragments included ; the volumes, however, may be had 
separately. 

It may be worth mentioning that these volumes are not simply reprints 
from the best editions ; they are newly revised, and per with frag- 
ments not used by the original editors, and improved by collation with the 
MSS. ofthe Bibliotheque du Roi. Inone instance—the Fragmenta His- 
toricorum Grecorum—the scattered fragments are now collected for the 
first time. 

We have now stated all the points necessary for the information of 
readers, who may become purchasers. In directing attention to this pub- 
lication we are confident that we shall have gained the thanks of all per- 
sons interested in it: for one more worthy to grace the shelves of all stu- 
dents has never yet been produced at anything like so moderate a - 





American Facts. By George Palmer Putnam. With Portraits and a 
Map. Wiley and Putnam, 6 Waterloo place. 


Tue object of this work is that of a laudable patriotism. The author, an 
American, is anxious to place his countrymen fairly before the English 
— and to do away with the effect of some misrepresentations which 

ave interfered with the good understanding which should always prevail 
between two nations having one common origin. Mr Putnam chearven in 
his preface, that 

‘* A very small statistical manual was all that was first proposed. The present 
volume is more ambiguous in size, but is still moderate in its pretensions. It does 
not aim at a display of fine writing: it is merely a collection of plain unadorned 
notes, relative to the progress and present condition of the United States. These 
notes, rapidly prepared, amidst the cares of business, do not assume to be above 
error; but yet with due regard to the title, suitable care has been taken to avoid 
all statements not properly authenticated, or founded on personal observation, 
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These notes relate to the extent and resources of America ;—the consti- 
tution and government of the States ;—their religious, educational, and 
hilanthropic institutions ; and the state of society and manners in different 
“1 of the American continent ; including numerous tables, which will 
found extremely valuable for reference. Upon the notes of other writers 
who have given to the public their unfavourable impressions of American 
manners, Mr Putnam comments as follows :— 

« Let it be considered that a foreigner who makes a short stay, and a rapid run 
over a country, must necessarily come in contact with vut-of-door people, rather 
than people at their own homes, This is especially the case in the United States, 
where visitors fly over thousands of miles in the same time they would take for 
hundreds, or tens, in Europe And besides this, they forget that in the United 
States everybody travels, and everybody travels in the same stage-coach, the same 
railroad car, the same steam-boat cabin. With the exception of the actual labourer 
or needy emigrant on the deck, there is no separation or classification, Your 
neighbour at table may be a senator, a bootmaker, or a blacksmith,—and yet, for 
the time being, you are all on a level of rights and privileges. English ideas will 
naturally revolt at the system ; but as such is the system, it is needless to expect 
from all your fellow-travellers as much considerateness and refinement, as if you 
were in the ‘first class’ Birmingham carriage, with a strong partition between you 
and the three lower grades bound on the same journey. 

“ But, consider, on the other hand, what a variously assorted cargo you are 
packed with—the men who make the shoes, as well as the men who make the laws, 
—and wonder at the general good order, harmony, and mutual forbearance, rather 
than carp at minor annoyances which _ may encounter for the first time. Con- 
sider too that, though you may be talking to an actual labouring farmer, he is yet 
the owner of the soil he cultivates, and therefore naturally assumes a brusquer and 
more forward air than would be ventured upon by an European /enant, or serf, 
who has very little he can call his own. And there is much in those words, 

* * * * > 2 * 

“ A bare landing at Boston, a step to New York, a run to Niagara, a sail of one 
or two thousand miles on the Mississippi, a chase among the wild men of the 
woods and prairies, and a ‘ railing’ and steaming back to New York, and the note- 
book is full. 

“ I have seen more than one intelligent man ‘ using up’ the subject in this way. 
A gentleman of sense and information, and (I believe) of high family, landed with 
me a year or two since at New York. We were both on a visit—he to a foreign 
country—I to my native land, In three or four days he had disappeared in a 
Hudson-river steamer. About five weeks after I met him again at Hartford, in 
Connecticut, where he stopped—to dine, ‘ You will stay here a day or two?’ 
* No, I go on in ten minutes, I have been to Niagara, and across the Alleghanies, 
and I sail in the Liverpool steamer next week.’ ‘ But this is a nice sort of a vil- 
lage—you should see it: did you stop at New Haven?’ ‘ No; only passed 
through it—it seemed a pretty little place,—but I had no time to spare.’ Now 
in these two places, par exemple, an intelligent traveller who had come 3,000 miles 
to look at the country, saw a steam-boat landing, a railroad car, a bar room, and 
a stage-house dinner—the usual materials. And what had he omitted? In New 
Haven. he might have seen a flourishing institution of learning, with its 400 stu- 
dents, its valuable mineral cabinet and laboratory, its picture gallery ; and he 
would have found among its professors, men who would do honour to any such 
institution, and who would gladly have received him with the hospitality due to a 
liberal and intelligent Englishman, If he had cared for popular instruction, he 
might have visited in this little town, eleven schools for boys, and ten female semi- 

naries, and he would have been surprised at the number and extent of their studies. 

And in this little town, scarcely as large as Greenwich, he would have found 

twenty churches and places for public worship ; nine printing offices; two daily 

newspapers ; two tri-weekly, and five weekly papers; and four magazines or 
periodicals. 
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“In Hartford, two-thirds as large, he would have found another flourishing 
college, with a botanical garden ; an extensive asylum for the deaf and dumb, and 
another for the insane, both on an admirable plan; an athenzum, historical society ; 
young men’s institute; gallery of paintings; a museum; an arsenal; twelve 
churches; fourteen newspapers; six periodicals, and publishers of books to the 
amount of 50,0007. per annum. In both of these places he would have found a 
large proportion of neat, and some even elegant, private residences; all indicating 
comfort, taste, and competence. If he had visited the firesides of the people, he 
would have found those people, I venture to say, intelligent, respectable, energetic, 
thriving; and ready to give the right hand of hearty hospitality to an inquiring 
visitor from the land of their forefathers. But my English friend had heard of 
* nothing particular’ in those places; and so he saw the bar-rooms, dined, and— 
pushed on. 

“ T again overtook him at Boston, and proposed to show him some of the nu- 
merous public institutions, literary and benevolent, of that city—a city unsur- 
passed, in these particulars, by any other town of its size in either hemisphere. He 
glanced from its State-house dome over the panorama of cultivated environs with 
their neat villages, and at the fine harbour and bay studded with the white flag of 
commerce from every part ofthe world ; looked at the navy yard and the walls of 
the university, and the steamer was ready, and he was gone. 

“ I visited other places. At Providence, a manufacturing town of Rhode island, 
perhaps aslarge as Dover, I found another university respectably endowed for giving 
a sound classical education to 150 students ; an atheneum with 15,000 volumes, 
including such works as Denon’s great folios on Egypt. At Andover, I visited a 
theological seminary, which for efficiency and the ability of its professors is highly dis- 
tinguished both at home and abroad. At Worcester, I saw the hall of an antiquarian 
society (founded half a century ago), with its curious library of 6,000 volumes. At 
Salem, a town equal in size to the English Portsmouth, there was the usual 
atheneum, in which one may consult ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ ‘ Asiatic 
Researches,’ or any ‘such branches of learning ;’ and an interesting museum of 
curiosities, brought home from India, China, and the South Seas, by the town’s own 
navigators ; and here are merchants, worthy of the name, whose wealth and leisure 
permit them to cultivate the study of science and art. At Portsmouth, Portland, 
and many smaller places, I found invariably a lyceum, or public library, filled with 
standard useful books. Lowell, with its cotton mills and steam-engines, has also 
its lyceum and scientific lecture-room, and its Mechanics’ Library Association. In 
the valley of the Connecticut, I found town after town outvying each other in the 
neatness, taste, and independence displayed in every dwelling. Such were Spring- 
field, and Northampton, Amherst, Brattleboro, Hanover. 

“In excursions through all the six States of New England, and in a great part 
of the State of New York, while I saw everywhere an industrious, thriving, and 
orderly population, and abundant proofs also of the general diffusion of intelligence ; 
I did not see a single person intoxicated, a single beggar, or even a single case of 
extreme destitution. Now if, after ample opportunities of seeing and studying the 
condition of the masses in Europe, an American compares it deliberately and re- 
flectively for the third and fourth time, with that of the people of New England, 
and find such results, must all his love for his native land be placed to the account 
of ignorance, prejudice, and national vanity? Or may he not venture to think of a 
part, at least, of his own country, that if she has not reached the Old World's re- 
finement, luxury, grandeur, and destitution, she has yet something desirable in the 
intelligent and contented faces around her own firesides ?” 





MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Advice on the Care of the Health. By John Harrison Curtis, Esq. Whit- 
taker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 


The London Medical Directory. John Churchill, Princes street, Soho. 
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MUSIC. 
Tre Famrty Cuorr. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Paternoster row. 


“Tis work,” says the author, “is a compilation designed first and 
principally, as its title expresses, for the family.” 

“ Most of the compositions introduced are supposed to be such as are peculiarly 
adapted to domestic religious exercises, The poetry is chiefly selected from 
authors whose classic elegance, devotional feeling, and generally high evangelical 
sentiments have given them the first place among Christian poets; and it is hoped 
that in the selections made these quotations will be recognised as predominant. 
The music is chiefly selected from the works of the most eminent composers ; and 
although some of the melodies were not, at first, intended for the purpose to 
which they are thus appropriated, yet they are so harmonized as, in the judgment 
of the compiler, to combine all the peculiar excellences of sacred music, and will, 
he hopes, be deemed well adapted to the poetry with which they are connected.” 

The work differs from most collections by which it has been —- 
in not consisting of the same worn-out psalm tunes, of which the public 
are weary. A large proportion of the airs have been selected from the 
works of German Moye pa which, while suitable to the object, will be 
new to the majority of musical circles in this country. The arrangement 
is in four part harmonies ; but we object to the mode adopted, for conve- 
nience of space, in placing the tenor and second treble in one staff,—the 
tenor notes — above those of the second soprano. This of course 
is reversing the natural order of the harmony, and the effect must be to 
create great confusion in the minds of singers having but an imper- 
fect acquaintance with the rules of composition. The error, however, 
may be corrected by a simple explanation (which should be given in 
the preface of a second edition), and setting this aside as a minor and 
immaterial defect, we may recommend the work as a useful addition to 
the existing stock of sacred music, in a popular and cheap form, suitable 
for the Sunday evening practice of religious families. 





Sprinc ;—The Descent of the Lark. 
Summer ;—The Song of the Brook. 
Autumn ;—Harvest Home. 
Winter ;—Promise. 
Tue Farmrr or Kent. 
Published at the offices of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 67 Fleet street. 


THe above are contributions to the League Bazaar—The music of the 
first four by Eliza Flower, the words by Sarah F. Adams—sisters, wor- 
thily representing sister arts ;—the former known to the public chiefly by 
her sacred compositions, the latter by ‘ Vivia Perpetua.’ We will give the 
words of one of these free-trade songs, and briefly say of the music, which is 
likely to become highly popular, that it has been most felicitously adapted 
to the sentiment. 
HARVEST HOME. 


«‘ Harvest home! harvest home! 
Over the stubble I heard the call, 
And I watch’d the reapers, one and all ; 
Each face said plain as plain could be— 
‘ The harvest ne’er comes home to me 
Harvest home! harvest home! 


“ Faint and more faintly was heard the call ; 
No echo comes from the cottage wall, 
For there the reaper with aspect wild, 
Holds a mouldy crust to a dying child. 
Harvest home! harvest home! 


Vor. XLII. No, II, Kx« 
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“ What voice from beneath is heard to call 
* Harvest home! harvest home!’ 
When the shadow of famine is over all ? 
Death—for the reaper’s child has come ; 
Stern landlord, to bear his harvest home.” 


‘The Farmer of Kent’ is in a different vein, and we must give the 
words without comment, as their parentage is said to be too nearly con- 
nected with the ‘ Westminster Review’ to allow the reader to depend 
upon the impartiality of our judgment. The music is of the simple reci- 
tative character, adapted for street ballad singing, and we cannot hel 
thinking that if the League were to employ a couple of men with goo 
stentorian lungs, to sing or shout the words of this song at country fairs 
and markets, in agricultural districts, they would be found not the least 
efficient of their Anti-Corn-Law missionaries. 


THE FARMER OF KENT, 


“ Good Farmers, give ear, for this tale is for you, 

And it’s one, as you'll find, not too strange to be true, 

It relates to a Farmer of Kent; 
Who complained to himself, as he walked out one day, 
‘ Here I’ve toiled many years on this cold hungry clay, 
And what money I have that’s not melted away, 

Will soon all be swallowed in Rent,’ 

Cuorus. 
Rent, Rent, Rent, 
Will soon all be swallowed in Rent. 


II. 
“ Then he went to his Landlord, and ‘ Landlord,’ quoth he, 

‘That Farm on the hill hath well-nigh ruined me, 

For my capital’s nearly all spent ; 
What to do with that soil in these times I can’t guess, 
And the truth is, I’m now in that state of distress, 
That unless you are willing to take one-half less, 

I never can pay you your Rent,’ 

Cuorus. 
Rent, Rent, Rent, 
I never can pay you your Rent. 


ITl. 
“* Worthy Farmer,’ the Landlord replied, ‘ understand, 
That the one thing we want is protection for land, 
We must keep foreign corn out of Kent ; 
Come with me to the poll, vote as I shall advise, 
And then open your mouth, but be sure close your eyes, 
And what good things will drop in you'll see with surprise 
But pray say no more about Rent.’ 
Cuorus, 
Rent, Rent, Rent, 
But pray say no more about Rent. 
IV. 
“ The Landlord was civil, the Farmer obeyed, 
With his help a monopolist member was made, 
And straightway to Parliament sent ; 
Laws were passed to decree that the poor man might die, 
But that food from abroad no starved wretches should buy, 
* And yet,’ said the Farmer, ‘no better am I, 
For my profits go always in Rent.’ 
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Cuorus. 
Rent, Rent, Rent, 
For my profits go always in Rent. 


Vi 
“ But in vain to his Landlord again he complained, 

The Landlord said (knowing his object was gained) 

* You may quit, if you can't be content ; 
As to lowering your Farm, that’s all fiddle-de-dee,’— 
Then, aside, ‘ Don’t you wish you may get it,’ said he, 
* Protection, you fool, was intended for me, 

And its use is to keep up my Rent.’ 

Cuorvs. 
Rent, Rent, Rent, 
And its use is to keep up my Rent. 


“© Well-aeday,’ said the Farmer, ‘ let those laugh that win, 

But I'll not be a second time so taken in, 

By monopolist Landlords of Kent ; 
Try an old bird with chaff, and to catch him you'll fail, 
I now see through the juggle of Peel’s sliding scale ; 
Protection's a cheat, and the end of the tale 

Is, the Corn Laws mean nothing but Rent.’ 

Cuorus. 
Rent, Rent, Rent,. 
The Corn Laws mean nothing but Rent.” 





PAMPHLETS. 


Legal Order and Constitutional Rights, as defined by the Earl of Aber- 

een. J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 

Letters from Wanganui, New Zealand. E. Churton, 26 Holles street. 

Sir Robert Peel the Greatest Radical of the Age, and the Best Friend of 
O'Connell. Edward Churton, 26 Holles street. 

A Detailed Report of the Proceedings on the Trial of the Eighteen Parsee 
Prisoners for Murder, before the ese Court, Bombay, on Wednes- 
day, July 17, 1844. Samuel Clarke, Pallmall East. ; 

Examination of Conscience. By a Parish Priest. James Toovey, 192 Pic- 
cadilly. 

Subscription to the Articles. By George weg | Ryder. James Toovey. 

Some Considerations in favour of the Maynooth Grant; intended asa Help 
to Tender Consciences. By the Rev. John Brown, M.A. S. Clarke, 
13 Pallmall East. ; = 

On National Education. By Colonel J. R. Jackson. Hippolyte Bailliere, 
219 Regent street. has 

Observations on Certain Passages in an Article in the ‘ Quarterly Review 
for October, 1844, entitled, ‘ Report of the Metropolitan Commissioners 
in Lunacy.’ Baxter, Printer, Oxford. 5 : 

Health of Town’s Association ; Abstract of the Proceedings of the Public 
Meeting held at Exeter Hall, December 11th, 1844. Charles Knight, 
Ludgate street: ; 

A Glance at the Proprietary Schools and Collegiate Institutions of Great 
Britain. By aCantab. Whittaker and Co. . 

Remarks upon Recent Commercial Legislation. By the Right Honourable 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. for Newark. John Murray, Albemarle street. 
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An Examination of Sir Robert Peel’s Currency Bill of 1644. Pelham 
Richardson, Cornhill. 

The Sugar Question. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 

City ye ke wren No. 3. S. Clarke and E. Wilson. 
(The article from our last number reprinted as a sixpenny pamphlet.) 





Pray of an Improvep Income Tax anp Reat Free Traps, with an 
Equitable Mode of Redeeming the National Debt, and some Observa- 
tions on the Education and Employment of the People—on Systematic 
Colonization—and on the Welfare of the Labouring Classes. By James 
S. Buckingham. Second Edition, corrected, and enlarged by a chapter 
on Colonization. James Ridgway, 169 Piccadilly. 


Mr Buckineuam’s pamphlet contains, as in most of his works, many 
useful suggestions, which desunve more attention than they receive, and 
some which the author would himself have abandoned had he given them 
& more careful consideration. We have not at the present moment the 
space or leisure to analyze his table of contents, but we have been struck 
by the contrast afforded by the following passage on Colonization, to the 
conduct of our own government in the recent case of New Zealand :— 


“In a single Province, Lycia,—embracing little more than a degree in latitude 
and longitude, or not more than 2,000,000 of acres, smaller than the smallest of the 
British Provinces of North America, with a large portion of even this limited 
area occupied by rocky mountains and craggy and inaccessible cliffs, without a 
single large navigable river or lake, and with no greater fertility than many parts 
of Upper Canada present—were no less than thirty-six cities, in the time of 
Herodotus; while over the 200,000,000 of acres in our Western Provinces, we 
could not present, in the united public works and edifices all put together, so 
much of architectural beauty, cost, and grandeur, as some single one of these cities 
of Asia Minor possesses, even now, in such of their remains as have yet come down 
to us after 2,000 years or more of time! What Colonies of ours—even the oldest 
and the richest—the East Indies, or the West Indies, each owning the sway of 
Britain for 200 years at least,—can show, in all their united works, such edifice as 
those of Xanthus, Aphrodicias, Mylasa, Stratoniceia, Calynda, Cadyanda, Tlos, 
Pinara, Sidyma, Patara, Phellus, Myra, Arycanda,—all within the little Province 
of Lycia only ? while the other provinces of Asia Minor, spreading over an area 
of less than half that occupied by our Western Colonies, is filled with remains of 
ancient art and magnificence in every part. 

“ And yet, these were all Grecian Colonies, having no other sources of wealth than 
their soil and its productions, and free commercial intercourse with their mother 
country and surrounding nations. Out of that soil, and through this commerce, 
they raised all the wealth which enabled them to build the cities and erect the 
monuments, which we value so highly, that we fit our ships of war, and send costly 
expeditions to bring home their dilapidated inscriptions and rifled tombs, 

“ Even in the little region of the Decapolis, east of the river Jordan, beyond 
Palestine, through which I travelled in 1815—a small Roman Colony of much less 
extent than Lycia—the ten cities that gave name to the Province, contained more 
of architectural ee than all our Transatlantic possessions put together ; 
while works of utility as well as of ornament abounded, in roads, bridges, aque- 
ducts, and reservoirs, to promote intercourse and facilitate cultivation; and the 
temples, theatres, hippodromes, amphitheatres, and naumachia still existing, even 
in that remote and comparatively obscure province, might put to shame the 
direetors of the Colonial policy of England,” 
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PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 


Vestices or THE Naturat History or Creation. Fourth Edition. John 
Churchill, Princes street, Soho. 

Four editions in a few months of the ‘Natural Vestiges of Creation,’ is 
an instance of success somewhat rare among works of philosophical and 
scientific merit. The new edition has the advantage of additional notes, and 
some corrections of errors which appeared in the first impression, and have 
been freely commented upon. The errors which remain, and the facts 
elicited, or the old truths placed in a new light by the author, we propose 
to discuss, but must again defer the task to a favourable opportunity. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Tennant’s Hebrew Dramas. John Menzies, Edinburgh. 

The Pneumatogony ; a Poem, in Five Books. With other Poems. By 
John Wood Tombs. Saunders and Otley. 

Bloomfield’s Poems. With Illustrations. John Van Voorst, Paternoster 
row. 

Ode to the Queen. By Donald Bain. John Menzies, Edinburgh. 

The Iliad of Homer, faithfully rendered in Homeric Verse. By Lancelot 
Shadwell, Esq. William et 

Payne’s Studies in Poetry. Relfe and Fletcher, 17 Cornhill. 

The Azamoglan ; a Tragedy. Simpkin and Marshall. 

Love’s Legends. By Archer Gurney. C. Mitchell, Red Lion court, 
Fleet street. 

Italy. In Four Cantos. ByJ.E. Reade. Longman, Brown, and Green. 

The Child of the Islands; a Poem. By the Sensunalie Mrs Norton. 
Chapman and Hall, Strand. 

Justices’ Justice ; a Satire. By Robert James Bull, B.A. Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange. 

The Beggar’s Coin. By R. Beste. C. Dolman, 61 Bond street. 

Salvator ; the Poor Man of Naples. By John A. Heraud. Cahn and Co., 
Great Queen street. 

The Bridal of Salerno; and other Poems. By John Lodge Ellerton, M.A. 
Longman, Brown, and Green. 

The Rosary; and other Poems. By the Rev. William Faber. James 
Toovey, 192 Piccadilly. 

Fortune; and other Poems. By Hope. William Pickering. 

Our Era ; a Soliloquy. In Three Parts : Social, Political, Religious. By 
W. Leask. J. Johnson, Market place, Dover. 

The Festival of Fancy ; a Poem on the Grand Fancy Dress Ball. By R. 
Rose. George and Alexander Faulkner, Manchester. 


| Poems. By Frances Anne Butler. H.G. Carke and Co. 


A neat edition of poems which may be characterized, in a few words, as 
rising above the merit of mere smooth versification, and occasionally to the 
highest order of excellence. The following may be quoted as an average 
specimen :— 
FAITH. 

“ Better trust all and be deceived, 

And weep that trust, and that deceiving ; 

Than doubt one heart, that if believed 
Had blessed one’s life with true believing. 
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“ Oh, in this mocking world, too fast 
The doubting friend o’ertakes our youth, 
Better be cheated to the last, 
Than lose the blessed hope of truth.” 


Beautiful lines, and we commend the sentiment to the reader. Disap- 
pointments, arising from misplaced confidence (from which none are ex- 
empt), sadden the mind, sour the temper, and :sometimes produce the 
morbid feeling of universal distrust. Against this weghould as against 
adangerous disease in which death itself would be fireferable to continued 
endurance. All is not false. There are true hearts in the world, and 
objects worth living for, or it would not be the world God made ;—a warld 
for hope, and not Gupentens ; a world of varying elements—the feeble, 
the frail, and the strong, but all combining to a given.end ; a busy world of 
activity and progress, in which there must be somé jostling ; a world to 
try men’s souls, and raise them. 


RELIGION. 


The Rationale of Religious Inquiry; or, the Question Stated of Reason, 
the Bible, and the Church. In Six Lectures. ‘By James Martineau. 
Third Edition. John Chapman, Newgate street. 


Soliloquies on the Christian Religion, its Errors and its Everlasting Truth. 
By Dr David Friedrich Strauss. John Chapman, Newgate street. 


The Life of St Augustine of Canterb Apostle of the English. James 
Toovey, Piccadilly. — a 


View of the Voluntary Principle. By Edward Miafl. Aylott and Jones, 
Paternoster row. 


What was the Fall? or, a Brief Statement of the Doctrines of Divines on 
the First and Second Death. Jackson and Walford, 18 St Paul's 
churchyard. 


Prayers for the Dead. James Toovey, Piccadilly. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our friends who oblige us with offers of assistance unsolicited, will confer 
upon us a further favour by keeping copies of their Manuscripts. After some . . 
years’ experience we find it physically impossible to undertake the safe/ * 
custody and return of every article we receive. ‘ 
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